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INTRODUCTION 


The history of religions is mainly the history of the develop- 
ment of two great human desires: the desire of God and the 
desire of immortality. Frequently God is only a necessary 
instrument on the way to immortality. Only in its highest 
reaches does the religious soul of mankind open itself to God 
regardless of its own interests in this or the next world. 

The various philosophies of the world are really only 
fragments of religions. Sankara, Thomas Aquinas, Descartes 
and Kant are, all of them, essentially theologians. 

Literature is also largely influenced by religion: Homer, 
Aeschylus, Dante, Milton, Corneille, Racine and Hugo are 
not to be understood without a thorough investigation of their 
religious ideas. 

And yet, when it is said that the whole of life is ruled by 
religion, it is said most easily about the nations of which least 
is known: Egyptians and Babylonians, Hindus, savages. 
Reaction against this exaggeration must not lead to the 
opposite statement: to say that the reign of religion is over 
— or will ever be over — is no doubt as great an error as to 
say that religion is the main concern of mankind. 

There seem to be three categories of men from this point 
of view: a small number of very religious men — and even 
for such religion is far from ruling over the whole of their 
soul or life; a small number of non-religious men — and even 
they have much more religion in themselves than they think 
or admit; and a large number of men for whom religion is a 
factor of varying importance; generally of little importance, 
but of great value chiefly at certain moments of moral 
crisis. 

Few have a precise knowledge of their supposed religion. 
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To take an instance from a well-defined religion, if you 
inquire among Roman Catholics, you soon find that they 
give a general assent to their religion, but are frequently 
ignorant of its details, and even frequently of some of its chief 
dogmas. Extremely few are capable of answering precise 
questions and many rebel when brought to this or that 
precise point in their faith. 

This is a fairly general occurrence. Savages frequently 
admit that they have no understanding of their own 
ceremonies, being satisfied merely with the existence of 
ceremonies, and having forgotten the myth or idea — 
should there ever have been one — on which the ritual 
rests. They are religious without knowing why or how. 
Or rather we say that they are religious. But is that 
religion? 

We are generally supposed to live in an irreligious age. Yet, 
should our civilization disappear, future historians, judging 
by the number and importance of our churches, or by the 
books written on religion, would no doubt come to the 
conclusion that we had lived in one of the most religious 
periods in history. Our judgment of ancient nations may be 
similarly wrong: the intensity of religious feeling that we 
credit them with would probably have wrecked their nervous 
systems. On the whole, religion occupies a relatively small 
place in human life. The more religious some system of 
government appears to us, the greater the distance between 
theory and practice in that nation. Pharaoh was a god. But 
the popular tales of Egypt prove that this god was not taken 
very seriously. The ordinary human being has some very 
urgent needs; hunger, love, vanity. The desire of God and 
the desire of immortality can wait; the desire not to die takes 
precedence by a long way. The French philosopher Hamelin 
well says that man looks with suspicion upon God, because 
‘God has been made an obstacle to man’s most legitimate 
needs, or, at the least, the object of absorbing and premature 
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contemplation detrimental to the solving of more immediate 
and urgent problems’.' 

History shows, on the whole, few wars of religion, and wars 
that are so called have complex causes amongst which 
religion often holds only a restricted place: thus the Thirty 
Years War is much more of a political than of a religious 
conflict. In the wars between Babylon and Egypt, in the con- 
quests of the Persians, of Alexander, of the Romans, in the 
barbarian invasions that destroyed the Roman Empire, in the 
vast movements of the Mongols and later in the Hundred 
Years War, in the wars of Louis XIV, or of the French Revo- 
lution and Empire, religion does not seem to have played any 
appreciable part. Nor in the 1914-1918 War. And the 
dangers of war that beset the present world have no religious 
origin. 

The conquests of Islam and the Crusades were coloured 
with religious motive. But we know that after one of the 
decisive battles of the Musulman conquest, the leaders of the 
army decided to give a reward, among the brave, to the 
religious: and no hero was found capable of reciting one verse 
of the Koran. They fought to kill their enemies and not to 
be killed and left religion to the learned. The Crusades had 
many motives besides religious fervour.* 

Moreover, religions are influenced by the men that hold 
them, perhaps even more than the men by the religions. 
G. B. Shaw has pointed out that the conversion of a savage 
to Christianity means the conversion of Christianity to 
savagery. Christianity has been built up by Europe, and bears 
little resemblance in the fifteenth century to its own com- 
mencements in the Near East. Buddhism, in its career outside 
India, has been transformed by the countries it has con- 
quered, much more than it has transformed them. In 

^ O. Hamelin: Essai sur les Elements prindpaux de la reprisentation (Paris, 1907), 
P- 454 - 

• Cf. on this: Louis Halphen: Les Barbares and L*Essor de V Europe (Paris, 1930, 

1932)* 
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India proper it probably disappeared through being modified 
by the people to such an extent that it became indis- 
tinguishable from Hinduism. In its Southern form, it 
affects mostly the intellectuals: the people keep to their 
folklore, barely tinged with Buddhism in the Jataka. 
Christianity in Europe could have become Catharism in the 
twelfth century: but the West refused the condemnation of 
the flesh and the immediate end of the world; in the same 
way European feeling later on eliminated from Protestantism 
the doctrine of predestination. A great French historian, 
Guignebert, holds that, strictly speaking, the West never 
became Christian. Europe built up its own religion and 
modified it to suit its own needs. 

Both in time and in space, the history of religions falls into 
several essential divisions. 

In space. East and West are opposed. On the whole, 
religion in the East has refused to accept life and reality 
and has seen the divine outside the world. On the whole, 
religion in the West has looked for God in the world, in 
reality as it can be known through the senses, and has 
accepted life while trying to give it a divine meaning. 

In time, three periods can be fairly clearly distinguished: 

A primitive period, during which the Gods behaved as 
they liked; 

A theological period, during which men demanded from 
the Gods some sort of coherent demeanour, regulated by a 
moral law, as with the Persians, or justice, or love,’as with the 
Jews, or common sense, as with the Greeks; 

A scientific period, during which men only accept that 
amount of the divine which they think they can discover 
through experience. 

So far as the very uncertain lights of history enable us to 
judge, the Gods, during some four thousand years, behaved 
according to their own arbitrary will, in Egypt and in 
Mesopotamia, until about the sixth century b.c. But 
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Zoroaster, the Buddha, Socrates and Plato, the Hebrew 
prophets and many others, forced their own conceptions upon 
the Gods, and a great contest then began between the Gods, 
who were sinners hardened to evil, and the ideas of men. 
This contest lasted through the last period of antiquity and 
through our own Middle Ages. The various systems of 
theology are the various methods through which the ancient 
immoral practices of the Gods were harmonized with the 
various ideas that men evolved about good and evil. And 
then came a third period, beginning about the sixteenth 
century and really only in process of formation even now: 
men no longer accept the arbitrary behaviour of the Gods, 
even when explained away by theology. The Gods are to 
behave exclusively according to nature and reason, and 
ancient mythologies fall to pieces. 

Between the seventh and the fifth centuries B.c., the best 
minds in the world did not find religion satisfactory. Between 
the seventeenth and the twentieth centuries a.d., the best 
minds in the world are not finding religion satisfactory. 
These are the two points in time on which the human mind 
has pivoted, to find new directions. 

How often, resting by the side of some enchanting oasis, 
such as the hymn to Aton, or the New Testament, has the 
human mind taken pleasure in religion! And yet, from 
amongst the flowers, the proverbial serpent has always crept 
out: sometimes imperialism, sometimes superstition — a 
monstrous remnant of some prehistoric monster, full of 
dreadful life and activity. The human mind has had to 
move away, time and again, until at last its long impatience 
found expression in Swinburne’s cry: the supreme evil, God! 
The form of God is the supreme form of evil; our minds 
abhor with most violence the very god that we have just 
abandoned. 

The French, in their Revolution, made no mistake when 
they raised altars to the Goddess Reason. Reason is the 
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Goddess of our days, and the Gods will not prevail against 
her. They may have to give in to her. And yet, Reason, 
confronted with the two desires: God and immortality, comes 
against problems to which she can find no satisfactory solu- 
tion, and she looks with suspicion and longing towards the 
Gods and is tempted to question them — if only she could 
think that they would be reasonable! 
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A HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 




I 

THE SAVAGES* 

The beliefs of savages are a veritable chaos. Not only do they 
vary from one place to another so that, for instance, along the 
shores of British Columbia scores of different religious systems 
can be found over a distance of a few hundred miles, but 
within the same tribe even various individuals will give 
widely divergent views on religious subjects. Within the 
mind of the same native even the most varied and contra- 
dictory opinions live together. It seems extremely probable 
that this diversity in space is paralleled by a similar diversity 
in time. Should the same ethnographer interview the same 
native after an interval of ten years, a totally different 
religious scheme would probably be elicited. It would be 
wiser even to employ another ethnographer, as the first one 
would be very likely to know the savage beliefs better than 
the native himself and would reconstruct partly at least some 
sort of coherence otherwise non-existent. For logic and 
coherence are needs of the white man; and savages are very 
pliable, and prone to let an ethnographer have his way on 
points that they do not care about; or even to adopt with 
enthusiasm ideas just suggested to them, and then to assert 
with all evident good faith that his ancestors have always held 
the same views. 

Thus E. H. Man investigated the beliefs of the Andaman 
Islanders for several years and published his results in 1882; 

^ A fairly widespread, though recent, custom is to call the savages ‘primitive*, 
perhaps out of a feeling that the word ‘savage* is lacking in politeness. But the word 
‘primitive* is a misnomer, if used in its etymological sense; a new technical sense has 
had to be given to it. Let us say, then, that we use the word ‘savage* in a technical 
sense. B. Malinowski uses it in his famous book The Sexual Life of Savages in North- 
Western Melanesia (1929) and no man has a higher opinion of the ‘savages’ than 
Malinowski. 
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and later A. R. Brown published his on the same subject in 
1922, after several years also of field work’; And A. R. 
Brown’s book is largely devoted to an explanation of E. H. 
Man’s mistakes. I feel convinced that the natives were 
partly responsible. 

In order to avoid adding another system to so many 
already unsatisfactory systems, I shall try here merely to 
gather as many of such facts as seem to me typical, and to 
give one or two instances in each category. None of these 
facts is general; yet each one resembles — though sometimes 
vaguely — facts to be observed nearly everywhere among the 
savages. 

I. M A N A 

There are certain forces in things or beings, in stones or 
plants, or animals, or men, which produce peculiar effects — 
peculiar at least to our civilized intellects. Thus, says 
Malinowski: 

A native headman of an inland village was supposed to 
keep concealed in his hut a magic pot, the greatest 
ruler of winds, rain and sunshine’, a pot which had ‘come 
down from times immemorial’ which, according to some 
of the natives, ‘in the beginning simply was’. The owner 
of the pot used to descend on the coastal natives and 
‘levy tribute’, threatening them with the magical powers 
of the pot if they refused.’ 

In the Andaman Islands, a sorcerer had the power to 
stop storms by placing a piece of crushed creeper under a 
particular stone in the sea.* 

The most remarkable of these beliefs is that there are 
big, live stones, which lie in wait for sailing canoes, run 
after them, jump up and smash them to pieces.* 

* A. R. Browtm. The Andaman Islanders (Cambridge University Press, 1922). 

• B. Malinowski. Argonauts of the Western Pacific, p. 467 (London, Routledge, 
1922). 

• A. R. Brown, p. 187. 

* MALlNO^^’SKl, Argonauts, p. 235 
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Those are extraordinary events, even for savages. A great 
number of objects, however, possess more normal powers, 
rather similar to powers that we credit certain substances 
with. But our science rarely agrees with savage lore and we 
have adopted one of their words mana to label the powers that 
they discover in things. The Andaman Islanders collect a 
variety of yellow ochre, bake it till it becomes red, powder 
it and make it into ointments or tinctures, which cure colds, 
wounds and bites. 

We are bound to remember that quinine came to us from 
exactly similar practices. But the same Islanders also cure 
snake bite by applying on the wound the inside of a piece of 
the serpent’s skin, and they hold that burning tortoise fat 
causes storms.’ 

Sometimes, mana is inherent in the objects that carry it 
and has a direct action, as in the case of that pot which in the 
beginning, was. But at other times mana acts through its 
power on spirits. Thus an Andaman Islander can swim in 
perfect safety — or so he thinks — in a shark-infested sea 
because he carries in his belt a fragment of an Anadendron 
creeper which has the power to drive away the spirits of the 
deep. The leaves of Hibiscics tiliaceus also frighten away the 
demons of the sea, but have no power against the forest spirits. 
Fire can act both physically and metaphysically and can cure 
bodily ailments but also drive off evil spirits. 

2. TABOO 

The powers in things have to be utilized, or, alternatively, 
precautions have to be taken against them. Hence taboos. 
Generally a taboo is an action to be avoided because it 
starts the working of mana at inappropriate moments and 
causes calamities. 

When the Trobriand Islanders start on a sea expedition, 

^ A. R. Brown, pp. 179, 183 seq. 
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some of the women on the beach may weep at the actual 
departure, but it is taboo to weep afterwards. The women 
are also supposed to keep the taboo, that is, not to walk 
alone out of the village, not to receive male visitors; in 
fact, to remain chaste and true to their husbands during 
their absence. Should a woman commit misconduct, 
her husband’s camoe would be slow. As a rule there are 
recriminations between husbands and wives and conse- 
quent bad feeling on the return of the party; whether the 
canoe should be blamed or the wife it is difficult to say.^ 

The lives of many savages are infinitely complicated by 
innumerable taboos. Sir James Frazer has filled a book with 
the enumeration of one variety of Taboo and the perils of the 
soul. The most inconvenient of taboos are probably those that 
relate to death. Were they to be completely carried out, life 
would frequently become impossible. Therefore it does 
happen that some ingenious savages will so manage things 
that they are obliged to break a taboo, once what they 
consider a decent interval has passed. In the Island of 
Dobu (SW. of New Guinea), when one of the chief men dies, 
it is forbidden to climb trees, and it becomes therefore 
impossible to collect the staple food of the place. Starvation 
would set in. But the Dobuans have come to an understand- 
ing with their friends of a neighbouring island, Kiriwina. 
When they have kept up their taboo long enough, they send 
word to the Kiriwinians, who invade Dobu in arms, and 
attack the Dobuans with great energy. The Dobuans resist 
with slightly less energy and are driven off; the Kiriwinians 
then climb the trees and eat of the forbidden fruit. The taboo 
is broken and everyone can eat. A Kiriwinian gave 
Malinowski the following account: 

The Dobuans put on war paint, take spear in hand, and a 
puluta (sword club) ; they sit and look at us. We run into 
the village; we climb the tree. He runs at us. ‘Don’t 

^ Malinowski, Argonauts, p. 206. 
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climb/ he cries. Then we spit leyya (ginger root) at him. 
He throws down his spear, he goes back and smiles. The 
women take the spears away. We spit all around the 
village. Then he is pleased. He speaks: ‘You climb your 
coco-nut, your betel-nut; cut your bananas.’^ 

It must be noted that the Dobuans are normally very 
ferocious savages and that the Kiriwinians are much frightened 
of them. The smiles of the Dobuans are not so much a sign 
of humour as a promise that they will not fight in earnest. 
Also ginger root has the power to make the Dobuans harmless; 
hence the spitting. Nevertheless, the Kiriwinians do not 
feel quite safe, as, for the savage generally, play and earnest 
are not essentially distinct one from the other. 

3. MAGIC 

Magic plays a part in every moment of the life of many 
savages. Man has power over the forces that surround him 
and, if he but knows how to, can harness them to do his will. 
There exist communities in which every man, and sometimes 
every woman also, has knowledge of magic. But mostly some 
individuals are found that know more than others and derive 
great profit and influence from their superiority. It happens 
also that some specialists are the only possessors of magic 
science and powers. These specialists are the sorcerers and are 
generally the most abundant source of calamities to the 
natives. From their fictitious power they derive a very real 
influence, which they mostly abuse. Reversely, they are 
frequently considered as criminals, and charged with causing, 
through illnesses, or accidents, deaths of which we Europeans 
believe them to be evidently innocent. Throughout black 
Africa particularly, witch hunting brings about a great 
number of murders. 

If often happens that magic — like taboo or mana or totem 

^ Malinowski, Argonauts^ p. 346. 
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— is hardly a religious phenomenon at all; it is simply the 
utilization of the forces of nature as the savage understands 
them. But these conceptions invariably mix into religious 
life, as we shall abundantly see. 

Magic rules over the working of nature as well as over the 
life of man. Magic ceremonies ensure the coming of the 
spring, or the fall of rain. Many tribes keep sorcerers as 
public functionaries whose duty it is to see to the proper 
administration of nature. Sir James Frazer has seen in this 
institution one of the origins of kingship.* 

Tribal chiefs often keep among their retinue sorcerers who 
ensure that the chief’s will shall be done and that for instance 
death shall come to rebels. In a simpler state of society, as in 
the Trobriand Islands, each man is his own sorcerer and can 
acquire by his own powers might, beauty and success. Yet, 
for all important things, more specialized magicians are 
called in and are, for instance, indispensable to plentiful 
crops. 

Malinowski divides charms into three categories. 

The simplest rite is a mere affirmation. This Trobriand 
charm gives beauty: 

My head it flashes up, it flashes; my red paint, it flashes 
up, it flashes; 

My facial blacking, it flashes up, it flashes; 

My aromatic paint, it flashes up, it flashes; 

My lime spoon, it flashes up, it flashes; 

My lime pot, it flashes up, it flashes; 

My comb, it flashes up, it flashes. . . . 

My head is made bright, my face flashes, I have acquired 
a beautiful shape like that of a chief; I have acquired a 
shape that is good. I am the only one; my renown stands 
alone.* 

This is a starting point in the development of a tendency 
to assimilate word and thing, representation and fact. A 

^ The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings (1911). 

^ Argonauts, p. 339. 
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tendency that leads to regular dramatic performances when 
it is sufficient, for instance, to mimic the operations of the 
hunt and put to death the effigy of an animal in order to 
ensure the success of the hunt; or, in order to bring about the 
death of a person, a statuette is made of which the heart is 
pierced through. In a second category of rites the magic 
powers of a formula are transferred into an object. Thus, in 
cases of pregnancy, in the Trobriand islands, a special dress 
is made and the women of the village recite the magic formula 
with their lips on the fibre of the garment, which acquires the 
desired powers. 

A third category of rites involves offerings or invocations 
to spirits and come nearer to what seem to us religious rites. 
Before cutting down a tree to make a canoe, the Trobriander 
will make a cut into the wood, and put into the cut a frag- 
ment of food for the spirits of the tree, to whom he then prays: 

Come down, O wood sprites, O Tokway, dwellers in 
branches, come down! Come down, dwellers in branch 
forks, in branch shoots! Come down, come, eat!* 

The spirits come down to eat and then it is explained to 
them that this tree is not much of a tree, and is unworthy 
of them, and that they ought to go and live in another tree. 
This effectually compels them to give up the tree, etiquette 
having been satisfied, and then the tree can be made into a 
canoe, as the truth is that the spirits of trees are no good in 
the water. 

Sir James Frazer makes a similar distinction between 
imitative and contagious magic. In imitative magic, you kill 
a man by killing his image. Good hunting is achieved by 
engraving on stone or wood or bone a picture of a successful 
hunt. In contagious magic, you acquire power over a person 
if you can gain possession of a part of him; his nails, his hair, 
for instance. You kill a man by burning a fragment of him. 

Savages will give the most varied accounts of the origins 

' Argonauts, p. 127. 
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of magic. The most frequent explanation, however, is that, 
like the wind pot of the Trobriander Chief, ‘in the beginning, 
it was’. In the parts studied by Malinowski, the prevailing 
opinion is that the ancestors of men, on emerging from the 
underworld, brought magic with them. The Andaman 
Islanders believe that the spirits teach men magic. Sometimes 
a spirit will appear to a man in a dream and teach him a new 
trick. Sometimes a man will meet a spirit in the woods and 
be taught by him. But some dreams are illusions and some 
spirits are liars. The new trick is tried, and its value is then 
known. This is not so far from the scientific spirit.* 

Death is generally caused by magic. For the Trobrianders, 
suicide and death through physical violence are the only 
natural forms of death. But many savages admit of no 
exceptions and put upon sorcerers the responsibility for 
every case. Women witches are sometimes more terrible 
than men sorcerers. In the Trobriand Islands, a witch will 
bring her daughter up to be a witch, making her eat corpses 
at an early age, teaching her how to fly like a bird, how to 
leave her body and rush over the sea in an invisible form, how 
to feed upon the inner organs of living men and women — 
thereby, naturally enough, causing the death of the victims; 
how to bring about wrecks in order to feed upon the bodies 
of the drowned. 

Luckily a counter magic exists for every kind of magic. 
A friendly magician — or simply a better paid one — can 
counteract the evil deeds of a witch or sorcerer. It even 
happens that the heroism latent in human nature will get 
over a man’s beliefs and turn them against themselves. 
Malinowski relates that a native chief died during an expedi- 
tion, far from his own island. One of the strongest of taboos 
makes it impossible to have a corpse in a boat, and flying 
witches are invariably attracted by a dead body. But the 
son of the dead chief defied all the powers, declared that 

* A. R. Brown, pp. 176 to 179. 
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he had learnt a better magic from his dead father, put the 
body into his canoe and brought it home in triumph. He 
achieved thus what had never been achieved in Melanesia, 
and his glory lives. He was moved by pure human affection, 
as the spirits of the dead have no power in the Trobriand 
Islands, and the dead chief probably did not even know of 
his son’s great deed. Besides which, a man is not really his 
father’s son in the islands; friendship and respect alone 
account for the moral strength of this truly heroic savage. 
And his companions praised his deed — though only because 
he had been successful. But even that gave him a fair chance: 
that of being judged by his results; superstition did not 
prevail against his success. 

Even in this, as in some of the episodes reported here, we 
have found the seeds of the scientific spirit; in this we find 
the spring of the noblest of human forces, the same temper as 
in Luther’s hymn: 

Und wenn die Welt voll Teufel war 
Und wollten uns verschlingen. 

So furchten wir uns nicht so sehr. . . . 

And were the world full of devils bent upon our destruction, 
yet would we not be so greatly frightened. . . . 

4. TOTEMISM 

Van Gennep published in 1920 a volume on ‘The present 
state of the problem of totemism’. No solution of the problem 
was then in sight. A further fourteen years of research has 
made confusion worse confounded. Sir James Frazer had 
written, in 1910, two huge tomes on Totemism and Exogamy, 
but practically every ethnographer that has appeared since 
then has fought his first campaign against Frazer — a tribal 
custom recently supplemented by a compulsory attack on 
Levy-Briihl’s epoch-making book on Primitive Mentality. 
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Totemism is certainly a very important manifestation of 
savage life — but totemism is so complex a phenomenon that 
it is impossible to define it. Some curious relationship does 
exist between certain social groups and certain animals; or 
plants, or objects. For instance some tribe will be divided 
into four clans. Each clan will be related to some animal: 
the lizard, the dog, the pig, and the crocodile (Trobriand 
Islands) . The animal is the totem of the group. No man may 
marry a woman who has his totem: his mother, his sisters, 
his female cousins on the mother’s side are forbidden him. 
This exogamy forces him to find a wife in another group of the 
same tribe. The custom at first sight has little to do with 
religion. But in the search for an explanation, every problem 
has been raised. What is the connection between the animal 
and the clan? Natives have been examined, from the South 
Sea Islands to Canada, from Siberia to the Congo; the most 
complete lack of unanimity has been obtained. It happens 
that the animal is the ancestor of the clan. Some natives are 
ignorant of the father’s part in generation: to their minds, 
an animal may be the ancestor of a clan in which the males 
are all imported from other clans. It happens that the animal 
is taboo for the members of the clan: they may neither harm 
nor eat it. But it happens also that the animal is taboo for 
all non-members of the clan. Sometimes the totem is not the 
ancestor, but the ancestor’s associate; but sometimes it is 
the ancestor’s special enemy. Sometimes the totem is eaten 
so that its power may be absorbed; sometimes it is not eaten 
so that its kind may flourish. Sometimes it is a god and 
is eaten ritually; or it may be the food reserved to the god of 
the clan; or it may be a god who is not eaten at all. Wondrous 
theories have been evolved from the totem, explaining the 
evolution of the human race from the ape, or even the pig, 
upwards; also the eucharist of the Roman Catholics; and, 
in between these two extremes, any so-called ‘social’ 
phenomenon; more especially Egyptian institutions. 
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But then it was discovered that many savages knew nothing 
of totemism, and many theories disintegrated. Savages were 
found that looked upon animals with no more emotion than 
we do. Others hold queer relationships with them, but are 
not divided into clans. They are no true totemists. Then, an 
explanation had to be found for the fact that Pharaoh and his 
Egyptians generally used to marry their sisters — a major 
crime, if not the maximum crime, of all totemistic systems. 
This matter of incest is perhaps the nearest thing to religion 
in many systems, and we shall come upon it again and again. 
Let us therefore take it at its simplest. Here is Malinowski’s 
rendering of a Melanesian tale: 

The source (of love and magic) is at Kumilabwaga. A 
woman there brought forth two children, a girl and a boy. 
The mother came (and settled down) to cut her fibre 
skirt; the boy cooked magical herbs (for the magic of 
love). He cooked aromatic leaves in coco-nut oil. He 
hung the vessel with the fluid on a batten of the roof near 
the door and went away to bathe. The sister arrived 
from her firewood breaking expedition; she put down the 
firewood; she asked the mother; ‘Fetch me some water 
which my brother has put in the house.’ The mother 
answered: ‘You go and fetch it yourself, my legs are 
bruised with the board on which I cut the skirt.’ 

The girl entered the hut, she saw the water bottle lying 
there; with her head she brushed against the vessel with 
the magic fluid; the coco-nut oil dripped; it trickled into 
her hair; she passed her hands over it, wiped it off, and 
smelt it. Then the power of magic struck her, it entered 
her inside, and turned her mind. She went and fetched 
the water and brought it back and put it down. She 
asked her mother: ‘And what about my brother? (Where 
has the man gone?)’ The mother gave voice: ‘O my 
children, they have become mad. He has gone to the 
open seashore.’ 

The girl ran out, she sped towards the eastern shore to 
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the open sea. She came to where the road abuts on the 
sea beach. There she untied her fibre skirt and flung it 
down. She ran along the beach naked; she ran to the 
Bokaraywata beach (the place where the Kumilabwaga 
people usually bathe and where they beach their canoes) . 
She came upon her brother there. — He bathed in the 
Kadilusawasa passage in the fringing reef. She saw him 
bathing, she entered the water and went towards him, 
she gave him chase. She chased him towards the rock of 
Kadilawolu. There he turned and ran back. She chased 
him back and he went to the Olakawo rock. Then he 
turned round and came back running. He came back 
and went again to the Kadilusawasa passage (where he 
was bathing first). There she caught him, there they 
lay down in the shallow water. They lay there (and 
copulated), then they went ashore and they copulated 
again. They climbed the slope, they went to the grotto 
of Bokaraywata, there they lay down again and copu- 
lated. They remained there together and slept. Tlaey 
did not eat, they did not drink. — This is the reason why 
they died (because of shame, because of remorse) . 

A sorcerer from a neighbouring village had a vision of those 
events and came to find out about this magic drink. He 
talked with the mother who recited the formula she had heard 
her son use while boiling the herbs. Then he went to the 
cave. . . . 

He went off, he came to the grotto, to the sulumwoya 
plant which sprouted and grew out of their breasts. He 
broke off the sprig of the herbs, he put it into his canoe, 
he sailed, he brought it to Kitava. He went ashore in 
Kitava, and rested there. He then sailed and landed in I wa. 
These are his words (which he spoke in Iwa): ‘I have 
brought here the point of the magic, its eye, the sharp 
(i.e. the most effective) part of the magic. Let us call it 
the Kayro’iwa.’^ 

* Malinowski, The Sexual Life of the Savages in North Western Melanesia (London, 
1929). 
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In the Islands, the love philtre is always made principally 
from the plant sulumwoya, which had grown on the bodies of 
the incestuous lovers. 

This tale is perfectly simple and yet brings into action the 
mana which is in aromatic plants, the taboo on incestuous love, 
the magic which causes love, and totemistic exogamy, with that 
normal punishment which comes upon a guilty savage out of 
his own psychology. An external punishment is not even 
necessary: the consciousness of having broken a taboo and 
the power of imagination over the body are sufficient to 
bring about retribution. Lowie* gives us a very good example 
of this: a Red Indian had been made, through a white man’s 
ignorance, to eat some food prepared by a woman under a 
taboo; on hearing of the infraction, in the midst of an excellent 
meal, he immediately vomitted. 

5. SPIRITS 

The existence and action of spirits has been taken for 
granted in many preceding cases. Spirits of the trees, spirits 
of the sea, spirits everywhere. 

The tauva’u of the Trobriand Islands have a human shape 
but are not human. They cause epidemics, especially 
dysentery. They walk invisible through the villages hitting 
people with wooden spirit swords, and people fall ill and die. 
Sometimes one of these spirits changes into a serpent or a 
lizard and can be recognized by the fact that he does not 
run away from men. He must then be treated with great 
respect, set in state on a platform, like a chief, and presents 
must be brought him. The tauva’u is an incubus and the 
women he lies with become dangerous witches. 

The Andaman Islanders find a spirit behind every natural 
fact, from the sun and the moon to the rain and the trees, 
and, besides, know of a sinister being called Nila. Nila lives 

^ R. H. Lowie, Primitive Religion (London, 1925), pp. 2:2-213. Choctaw Indians. 
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in hollow trees. When he smells an approaching human 
being, he comes out with a knife and kills. He has neither 
wife nor children. Such was he when Brown heard about 
him, but twenty years earlier, when Man gathered informa- 
tion on the subject, Nila was not yet so ferocious: he ate earth 
only, and no human flesh; he had a knife already, but rarely 
killed anyone, and then more by accident than design.* 

Magic is a protection against spirits; sometimes mere 
offerings appease their violence; they may be forced to do as 
men like; also, profitable pacts can be entered into with them, 
as between witches and tauva’u. 

6 . SPIRITS OF THE LIVING 

Man also is sometimes a complex and redoubtable being. 
He has in himself a collection of beings, spirits or doubles, 
which vary in number according to geographical variations, 
and when he can learn how to use his own powers, he achieves 
most remarkable results. 

Thus the Trobriand witches can project their own double 
far from their body; sometimes it is invisible; sometimes it is a 
flying fox or a night bird. They also possess inside themselves 
a being that looks like an egg or an unripe coco-nut.* 

The Andaman Islanders have a double, a shadowy being 
which leaves the body during sleep and wanders about. A 
sleeping man must never be awakened, as his double may be 
far away and not be able to come back quickly enough, and 
then the man dies, or at least falls ill.’ 

Sir James Frazer has collected information* about a great 
number of such souls which inhabit human beings in in- 
credible variety. Some have a human shape and are made 
of an attenuated sort of matter. Some are in the shape of a 
small man, of the size of a thumb; others are small animals, 

* Argonauts^ p. 238. 

* The Golden Bought Vol. i, ch. iv. seq, 
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a mouse, for instance, which comes out of the body at 
certain times. Others have an egg-like shape; and several 
eggs are sometimes enclosed one within the other. Sometimes 
the soul is the image which can be seen in a pool; sometimes 
the shadow is the soul. Sometimes the soul resides outside the 
body in a stone or a piece of wood to be most carefully hidden 
away. It is an astonishing thing that very civilized people, 
from Roman Catholics to theosophists, hold some one or 
other of those views. From the attenuated body to the egg- 
like shape, the visions of the savages are still with us. 

7. SPIRITS OF THE DEAD 

What happens to all these spirits when man dies? 

First of all, it is not always known when man dies. Rivers 
discovered some Melanesians who have a word mate to charac- 
terize a state which sometimes is death, but sometimes is not. 
A man who has been seriously ill and has been proclaimed 
matk by the appropriate magician is considered as dead, even 
if he recovers. The rites of burial are gone through for him, 
and, before the Europeans came, he was properly buried, 
which made his death quite satisfactory. ‘ 

The distinction between life and death is not quite clear 
here. This is in harmony with a mentality which has not 
yet recognized the relationship between the sexual act and 
childbearing, or even at times between food and life. Some 
Trobrianders do not know that in order to live one must eat. 
They eat because it is a pleasurable occupation, just as they 
lie with women — without any ulterior motive.’ The great 
physiological facts, death, sex, nutrition, are not very clear 
to the savages. 

It happens then that the dead man is still alive, in the 
grave, and with a physical life; and he can come out of his 

^ W. H. R. Rivers, Psychology and Ethnology (London, 1926), pp. 40 seq. 

* Malinowski, The Sexual Life of Savages in North-Western Melanesia (London, 

1929). p- 371. 

c 
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grave to plague the living. Not even his spirit, but his body, 
he himself. That is why he must be buried, and heavy stones 
piled over his grave, beyond his power to lift. Or sometimes 
his body is burnt, so that as little as possible may remain of 
him. Some similar conception of death, acting in a reverse 
direction, probably led the Egyptians to embalm dead bodies 
and thus ensure a continued life while the mummy lasted. 
Therefore also must the dead be provided with food or looked 
after in many ways, as they need it, and keep quiet when 
satisfied. Besides, human nature is not all bad and sometimes 
affection and not fear is the prime motive of attendance on 
the dead. Often a mixture of both. And sometimes the dead 
are not considered at all. 

The Trobrianders have no fear of the dead. Their dead 
are of little account while they stay dead (for they reincarnate) 
and it is pure friendship that incites the living to give an 
animal feast to them; they are received with gifts and songs, 
but without anything in the nature of a cult, which would 
have no object. The dead hardly know what is happening on 
the earth, as on their arrival in the next world they are made 
to smell the weed of oblivion. 

It is therefore only affection and respect which drive the 
Melanesian savage to exhume his father’s body when it 
begins to rot, to extract some bones from it and suck the 
marrow out of them. The father’s spirit, at ease in spirit land, 
knows nothing of this. The native himself has no pleasure in 
the operation, which frequently makes him very sick. When 
asked why he does it, he answers that it is because his father 
cleaned him and looked after him when he was very small. * 

Meanwhile, the spirit has met the Watcher on the threshold 
and breathed of the plant of oblivion. He has even married 
— so to speak — compulsorily, the daughter of this Watcher 
and then gone on into a sexual paradise where all women he 
may desire are free to him, and where he would be perfectly 

’ Malinowski, Sexual Life, pp. 133 seq; pp. 72-73', pp. 126, 145, 362. 
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happy but for two calamities: old age and witchcraft. 
Spirits, even when dead, do grow old. Luckily, in the Island 
of the Blest, Tuma, they have regained the wondrous power, 
known to mankind in the beginning, of renewing their youth 
when necessary. Serpents still have that power, and change 
skins, which means bodies, periodically. Serpents are 
immortal in this world. Men, through a series of unfortunate 
accidents which might have been avoided (such as the Fall, 
of course), have lost this power of rejuvenation. Even then 
man remains normally immortal: he only dies when he is 
killed, and generally through witchcraft; and even this 
possibility of killing him would not exist but for the initial 
mistake which deprived him of his status.’ But the 
Trobrianders hold that in the next world men acquire again 
this precious gift of rejuvenating. 

But against witchcraft there is no remedy; and sooner or 
later eternal life becomes unbearable to the spirit, and he 
reincarnates, as we shall see. 

The Andaman Islanders lead no definite existence after 
death: sometimes they just wander about, sometimes they 
go into the underworld, or into the heavens, or towards the 
north-east, or into the sea, or into the jungle where lives 
Tomo, the ancestor of men. The spirits of the dead also have 
villages, where they may be visited: they teach their guests 
magic. They are also the cause of illnesses. Few indeed 
among the dead are so well behaved as the Trobrianders.* 

The dead of the Elsoi (Cameroons)’ also send men illnesses 
when they feel neglected. When a negro falls ill, the magic 
man comes, and goes through the list of the names of all the 
sick man’s dead relatives. Through certain signs, the identity 

^ Cf. Spencer and Gillen, The Native Tribes of Central Australia (London, 1899), 
p. 476; and Sir James Frazer: Folklore in the Old Testament^ for the many tales of this 
original mistake: e.g., the serpent, who has been asked by God to take to men the fruit 
of life, eats it himself, and gives men the fruit of death instead: an ancient negro story 
which is somewhere behind the Genesis account. 

* Brown, pp. 137-140; 168-169. 

® Lowie, p. 42. 
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of the offended spirit is ascertained, and also the offence. Then 
the sick man takes the appropriate steps and says: ‘Now I 
have done what you wanted me to do, leave me alone.’ 

Many taboos are rules of protection against the dead. Con- 
sideration for a dead person is sometimes related to con- 
sideration of his life and career. Spencer and Gillen report 
that some Australian savages, caught not doing all they should 
about an old woman’s corpse, owned frankly that they did not 
feel sufficient grief to take all that trouble. ‘ 

The dead are sometimes very useful. In many tribes, they 
attend to the return of the seasons and the abundance of the 
crops. Among the Bukana (New Guinea), the dead of the 
village preside at the wild pig hunt, and at the tilling of the 
fields; they are given presents to induce them to send a good 
crop; and when they have done their work well, they are 
given more presents as thanksgivings. 

8. REINCARNATION 
Then, the dead often return. 

There are savages who establish no relationship between the 
sexual act and childbearing. Women become pregnant 
because the spirit of some dead person comes into them.’ 
Malinowski held long discussions with his Trobriander friends 
on this subject, and they accused him of being a missionary 
in disguise. It appeared that some missionaries had attempted 
to teach them the elements of the Christian faith, and had 
begun at the beginning, with God the Father and God the 
Son. But the savages had rebelled, and pointed out to the 
missionaries that father and son are no relatives. If really 
God wanted to give the world a true proof of his love, he 
should have sacrificed not his son, a complete stranger to 
him, but his sister’s son, his nearest relative and heir. And 

^ Native Tribes of Centred Australia^ p. 506. 

* Spencer an 4 Gxllen, op, cit., p, 265 and passim, 
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the missionaries’ efforts were in vain, so sure are these 
Trobrianders that a man is not his father’s son. 

And this is obvious, because a spirit naturally reincarnates 
in a woman of his own totem, and a son has his mother’s 
totem, not his father’s. The son belongs to another clan than 
the father. The facts are that when a man is tired of eternal 
life (owing to inimical witchcraft), he changes into the spirit 
of a would-be child. In this state, he is of course fairly help- 
less, and given in charge to some ancestral spirit — for 
instance, the spirit of the mother of that woman who is 
chosen for pregnancy. He is led to a hut and gets into the 
woman’s body through the head, generally. His arrival 
causes an afflux of blood to the head, and on the return tide, 
the child spirit is carried along into the womb, where it 
fastens and grows. It happens also that the child spirit is 
attached to some piece of wood that floats near the shore, or 
to some scum on the sea, and gets into the bodies of women 
when they bathe.’ 

No merit or demerit enters into these arrangements, and 
no one remembers anything of past incarnations: the herb 
of oblivion is completely efficacious. 

In the Andaman Islands, when a baby dies and the mother 
is again pregnant before the year is out, it is held that the 
dead baby has come back. The child spirits live in some tree 
{Ficus laccifera) and the shriek of a green pigeon that frequents 
the tree is the signal at which the child comes into the mother. 
The baby that dies goes back to his tree and waits for the next 
chance. Many such beliefs are found all over the world, and 
in all degrees of civilization, even the so-called highest. 

9. SPIRITUALISM— VISIONS AND DREAMS 

In a universe so thick with spirits, some communication is 
inevitable between them and mankind. Mediums are 

* Sexual Life, pp. 145 to 153; 158 seq. 
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frequent among the savages. Malinowski met many mediums 
in Melanesia. 

Mokadayu was still very much alive when I visited the 
archipelago, and he gave me the impression of a man 
of unusual ability and intelligence. Endowed with a 
beautiful voice and famous as a singer, he also for a 
time practised the lucrative profession of a spiritistic 
medium. In this he arrived independently at some of 
the great achievements in which our modern spiritism 
excels; such as the production of ectoplasm and pheno- 
mena of materialization (usually of worthless objects); 
but his speciality was rather dematerialization (invari- 
ably of valuable objects). He would conjure up an arm 
and a hand, belonging presumably to his ‘control’, 
and this was always ready to foreclose on valuable food, 
betel-nut or tobacco, which no doubt were transported 
to the spirit world. Obeying the universal law of occult 
phenomena, Mokadayu’s ‘controls’ and other spirit 
friends would operate only in the dark. The famous 
hand of the other world could only be dimly seen clutch- 
ing at every piece of worldly goods within its reach. 
There are arrogant and inconsiderate sceptics, however, 
even in the Trobriands and, one day, a young chief 
from the north caught hold of the hand and dragged out 
Mokadayu himself from the shelf where he lay concealed 
behind a mat. After this the unbelievers tried to belittle 
and even to denounce spiritism, but the faithful still 
brought gifts and payments to Mokadayu.^ 

No doubt the eighteenth century was too fond of explaining 
religion through imposture; nevertheless we must not omit 
imposture from the history of religions. 

Another medium in the same land, Tomwaya Lakwabulo, 
goes on regular visits to the spirit world, and has a wife 
there. His spirit goes to Tuma while his body stays on earth 
in a trance, and without food (in theory) for weeks. He even 

* Malinowski, Sexual Life, p. 477. 
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undertakes to carry to the spirits of the dead whatever 
presents their relatives may care to send them. 

Malinowski is very sceptical about the sincerity of mediums 
in the Trobriand Islands, but Lowie is certain of the good 
faith of the Redskin visionaries among the Crow Indians.’ 
The religious life of the Crow Indian is based on individual 
visions. An ambitious young Redskin will go to the top of a 
mountain and fast for several days, singing and wailing, and 
frequently mutilating himself, cutting off, for instance, a 
finger from his left hand. Then he very often has a vision — 
though many young men come back to camp unsuccessful. 
This is the sort of vision; a man riding on a tailless horse 
appears to the youth and says to him; Thou shalt be rich; 
then the trees change into tribal enemies who begin to shoot 
arrows against oncoming horsemen; these, however, charge 
and disperse the hostile warriors and return unhurt. This 
vision meant that the young Redskin would be invulnerable 
in battle and would come to possess many horses. Which 
happened. 

After such a vision or dream, the youth goes home and tells 
what he has seen. Such warriors as believe in him join him 
in the enterprise the vision is supposed to encourage. If the 
expedition comes off successfully, it is a proof that the vision 
was a true one and the youth becomes an important man, 
and remains important while he remains successful. Should 
failure come upon him then or later, it means that the spirits 
have abandoned him, or even deceived him. 

Many Melanesians make a similar distinction between true 
and false dreams. The dead come back in dreams and give 
advice to their friends. Sometimes the advice proves wrong; 
the spirit was an impostor, who pretended to be the spirit of 
a friend. 


* Lowie, Part I, pp. 3 seq. 
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lO. GODS 

Some savages have no real idea of gods at all, as a god 
should be a spirit of some authority, well above the level of a 
mere dead man, or of a mere tree or wave spirit. But many 
savages do conceive clearly of such gods. 

The gods may be forces of nature; they may be ancestors 
more or less identified with totems; they may even be trees, 
stones, animals, living men. They even rise to being Creators, 
though sometimes they are merely organizers or rulers. 

Even the idea of the One Supreme God is found here and 
there among the savages. 

For the Warramunga, a tribe in the northern part of 
Central Australia, serpent-totems play a very important part. 
Some men of that tribe took Spencer and Gillen for a three 
days’ journey, through a desert full of ancestral memories, 
to call upon the Father of all serpents, the Wollunqua. The 
Warramunga have ceremonies to propitiate this redoubtable 
being and others which seem to have power to bind him; 
he is as near to being a god as the tribe can make him. 

Up till this time [say the explorers], the natives had been 
talking and laughing freely, but as we approached 
Thapauerlu itself they became very quiet and solemn, 
and as we silently stood on the margin of the pool the 
two old Tjapeltjeri men — the chief men of the totemic 
group — went down to the edge of the water and, with 
bowed heads, addressed the Wollunqua in whispers, 
asking him to remain quiet and do them no harm, for 
they were mates of his, and had brought up two great 
. white men to see where he lived, and to tell them all 
about him. We could plainly see that it was all very 
real to them, and that they implicitly believed that the 
Wollunqua was indeed alive beneath the water, watching 
them, though they could not see him.‘ 

^ Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia (London, 1904), 
pp. 252-253. 
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For this serpent does not really exist, several of the points 
insisted upon by the Warramunga — his size especially — 
making him into a mythical creature. Many of his kind, 
however, are fully alive, and treated in the same way. 
His non-existence brings him one step upwards in spiritu- 
ality; he is otherwise one of the least evolved amongst 
the gods. 

Some of the Andaman Islanders hold that the Sun is the 
Moon’s wife; and the stars are their children. The Moon gets 
angry if he sees fires on the earth when he rises; therefore the 
fires are carefully covered at that moment. He puts on his 
cloak slowly and takes it off equally slowly every month; 
hence the moon’s growth and decrease. He is liable to fear; 
when in eclipse, the mere threat of being shot at with arrows 
brings him back. Ele is the lightning, he lives in the sky, which 
is made of stone. As a rule, he sleeps, or at least lies down. 
But sometimes a rather mysterious being called Lato comes 
to wake or annoy Ele, who starts kicking about in anger; 
this produces thunder and lightning.’ 

But the most important of the gods are Biliku, the north- 
east wind, and Terai, the south-west wind. Sometimes they 
are married; their relationship varies with the tribe. In the 
South Andaman Islands, Biliku — or Puluga — rises practically 
to the status of supreme god. But his relationship to men is 
unsatisfactory. It is said that Puluga created the world, 
then man — whom he taught how to eat — and then woman. 
But others hold that the first men ate some fruit that Puluga 
wanted to keep for himself, and that Puluga was very angry. 
He smelt the breath of the men and cut the throats of all those 
whom he found to have eaten of the forbidden fruit. The 
men got angry and gathered in great numbers and killed 
Puluga and his wife. But a fish saved Puluga’s son, also 
called Puluga or Biliku, and carried him to the north-east. 
This present Biliku is in a way a supreme god, and he is the 

‘ Brown, pp. 145, 154, 196 to 200, 370 seq. 
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North-East Wind. Some actions make him particularly 
angry and thus bring about storms: for instance, burning 
beeswax; killing a cicada; making a noise while the cicada is 
singing; eating certain taboo foods. 

Biliku is an example of a natural force made into a supreme 
god. But there are many varieties of such gods. The 
Trobriander’s pot, which contained all the winds, and which, 
in the beginning, was, occupies a position not far removed 
from the supreme. Throughout the savage world, this or 
that object, or animal, or man, may hold such a position. 
Sometimes the magician is king, the king is god, the king is 
the only god, or the supreme god. Sir James Frazer has 
collected numerous instances of such facts.* The position of 
the god is by no means without drawbacks: he may be killed 
when his strength goes, or even eaten, man or beast, should he 
be considered as eatable. ‘Eating the God’ is the title of a 
whole section of The Golden Bough and even the ancestors of 
the Andaman Islanders murdered Puluga. The killing of the 
god is no unusual ceremony with many savages. His magic 
power is generally supposed to go into those that kill or eat 
him. 


II. MYTHS 

Powers and beings, from mana to the supreme god, are 
brought into activity in myths, such as the incest tale of the 
Trobrianders or the Puluga saga. Myths are innumerable 
and for most savages are indistinguishable from realities. 
The incest myth related earlier is of an absolute simplicity 
and only scientific reflection reveals in it, or introduces into 
it, rehgious elements. 

The most interesting among myths, besides the tales of the 
creation, of which we have had instances, are probably the 

* The Golden Bough, Vol. l, ch. vi and vii, and the whole of Vol. m. 
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myths relating to the origin of man or to the great cataclysms 
in the world’s past. 

In Central Australia, at the beginning were the Inapertwa, 
rudimentary egg-like beings, semi-animals, hermaphrodite 
by nature. A being that seems to have existed on his own, 
Ungambikula, made these things into men by shaping them 
with a knife. There is a connection between these primitive 
semi-animal beings and the totems.* 

The Trobrianders, like many savages, hold that men used 
to live under the earth. They were divided into clans and 
knew magic. They came out of the earth in couples; not 
husband and wife, since a husband is useless to reproduction, 
but brother and sister. Each clan or sub-clan has a fixed 
local origin, marked by a cave or a rock or a bay. But at 
Obukula, from a hole, there came one by one, first an 
iguana, then a dog, then a pig, then a fourth and nondescript 
animal. The iguana climbed a tree and thought himself the 
highest of all beings; but the dog soon taught him better, 
and when the pig came out, all agreed to the pig’s pre- 
eminence. The four animals are the totems of the four 
clans. ’ 

Three myths from the Andaman Islands will complete our 
series of typical tales: the origin of fire, the origin of men, and 
the great cataclysm. Here is the literal translation of an 
account of the origin of fire: 

Maia Dik (Sir Prawn) made fire. Some yam leaves 
caught fire, being dry. Maia Dik made a fire. Maia 
Dik slept. Maia Totemo (Sir Kingfisher) stole fire and 
ran away. Maia Totemo made a fire. He cooked fish. 
When he had eaten, he slept. Maia Mite (Sir Dove) 
stole fire (from Totemo) and ran away. 

It is well known that a pigeon brought fire to the Islanders. 
This tale is typical of many savage tales by its lack of precise 

^ Spencer and Gillen, Native tribes, pp. 388 seq. 

* Sexual Life, pp. 419-420 
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details and its lack of explanatory power. It can be 
interpreted by means of local commentaries, as follows: 

It was the prawn who discovered fire. Some dried leaves 
caught fire in the heat of the sun; the prawn put on some 
dried faggots and lay down to sleep beside the fire. While 
he was asleep, a bird took the fire and ran off with it. 
Having cooked and eaten his fill of fish, he too fell 
asleep. Then a dove came, stole the fire and ran away 
with it, and it was he who gave it to men. 

Man was born from a bamboo knot, as a bird from an 
egg. The bamboo split and a small child came out. He made 
himself a small bow, small arrows, a small hut. He grew up 
and felt lonely. So he took some clay in a white ants’ nest and 
modelled it into a woman, who came alive and was his wife. 
Then he made other men and women in the same way. Such 
is the origin of mankind. 

Others say more simply that the first man married the 
white ants’ nest and that they had many children. 

The Islanders know six or seven accounts of the Deluge. 
One day a man broke some wood while a cicada was singing. 
Biliku was very angry at the breaking of this supreme taboo, 
and sent a great storm: many people were drowned, or 
changed into birds or fishes. The sea came in, as high as the 
highest trees. But a man and a woman saved some fire in a 
pot and took refuge in a cave on the top of a mountain. The 
sea did not rise so high, and they were saved. 

Other Andaman tribes have a fire instead of a deluge. 
Sir Prawn, that same being who had discovered fire, threw 
burning brands all over the island. Men and women changed 
into birds and fishes. Then Sir Prawn became a real prawn. 
This also accounts for the origin of birds and fishes.* 

All the lamentable tales or practices of which we have 
collected here a few specimens prove that little or no explana- 

* Brown, pp. 189, 192, 206 and 208. 
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tion of religions can be obtained from the study of the savages. 
No doubt we shall find similar phenomena all along the 
history of religions, but in the evolution of the human mind 
some power far beyond these elementary efforts will have to 
be postulated if we are to understand anything at all of what 
has taken place through the ages of man’s growth. 
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Herodotus’ sentence is indisputable: ‘The Egyptians are the 
most religious of all men.’ Herodotus was already a good 
European, and the amazement of the Greeks when they dis- 
covered the religions of the Nile Valley is still shared by us 
to-day. Throughout some four thousand years, the Egyptians 
have worshipped such a multitude of gods that our imagina- 
tion falls short of even our incomplete knowledge: the texts 
and the monuments give us more data than we could dream 
of without them. And obviously we know only a small part 
of what there was. Variety in space and variation in time 
are on an unbelievable scale. One feels tempted to think that 
all religious conceptions possible to mankind have existed in 
Egypt: from the most materialistic fetish worship to the most 
abstract idealism, without omitting the most complete 
scepticism. It would be easy to believe that all the religions 
of the world have been offshoots — and slight ones at that — 
of Egyptian beliefs and that mankind has fed exclusively 
on the crumbs from that table. This has induced otherwise 
respectable scholars, like Elliot Smith and Perry, to run into 
extravagant fancies. Before any other religion, there was 
Egyptian religion; and any other religion can be found, in 
its essential elements, in Egypt. How easy then to think that 
the Egyptians have been the religious tutors of mankind, 
and that even the Redskins and the Melanesians of to-day 
are still repeating fragments, which they have long ceased to 
understand, from Heliopolitan catechisms spread over the 
planet by missionaries from the Njle. But this illusion must 
be resisted; when that scepticism that we have inherited 
from the Greeks makes us ask for proof, there is none. The 
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Egyptians do not seem to have sent missionaries anywhere. 
They seem to have believed that a man and his god are on a 
strictly personal footing and that anyone not bom within the 
shadow of the god can have little to do with him. They 
answered the importunate Greeks with much reticence; and 
only when Egypt was dying did the cult of Isis spread over the 
Roman Empire. Originally the mysteries were meant not 
to be revealed. 

Indeed that is why we understand so little of Egypt. The 
texts that have been deciphered were not meant to enlighten 
us, or the ignorant of the time. They were not literature in 
our sense; they were deeds. They were mostly formulas 
engraved with a view to obtaining magic results, not with a 
view to giving information, five thousand years later, to the 
descendants of northern barbarians or savages of whose very 
existence the most learned were unconscious. Conse- 
quently our suppositions as to the meaning of the texts on the 
Pyramids are still very vague, even when we think that we 
understand, more or less, the literal sense. No general theory 
as to the constitution and evolution of Egyptian religion is 
accepted by a clear majority of the competent. Thus, even 
the specimens we are going to pick out here and there may be 
chosen wrongly. They will, however, enable us to realize 
how complex, how subtle, how beautiful at times, religious 
ideas could be in the Nile Valley. 

I. PREHISTORIC DATA 

The first objects that can be considered to have a religious 
meaning come from a period that precedes the most ancient 
kings. They are vases or stone slabs on which are represented 
boats and huts. Various emblems appear to be used, the 
hawk, the scorpion, the elephant, the sun, a mountain, some 
trees, crossed arrows. We find that Egypt in later times will 
be divided into provinces whose ensigns and names will 
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sometimes recall some of these emblems. Other emblems 
disappear — the scorpion, the elephant, the sun. But the 
hawk, the trees, the mountain, the crossed arrows subsist. 
In the capitals of the provinces we find beings that may be 
called gods. Some of those gods appear on the ensign of the 
province which is named Throne of Horus. But these three 
elements, the prehistoric ensign, the god, the emblem of the 
province, are not always united. The dog Anubis and the 
cow Hathor rule over their respective provinces and have a 
tendency to become human. Their statues have a human 
body and an animal head. But it happens that the god of a 
town is different from the ensign. Thus the province of the 
hare has the ibis for a god; the ram presides over the province 
of the palm-tree. Some gods rule over several provinces; 
Horus, the hawk, Thoth the ibis, Hathor the cow, each have 
conquered adjacent domains. One ensign pictures a croco- 
dile with a knife in its eye, and the goddess of the province 
is the cow. On this we build a theory of the conquest by the 
tribe of the cow of a territory belonging to the crocodile, with 
a record of the triumph on the ensign of the conquerors. 

We necessarily recall the savages of which we have 
experience to-day, and who also have images of animals. 
We have also found prehistoric pictures or engravings in 
many places all over the earth. We hardly dare to say that 
an Australian practice of the nineteenth century helps us to 
understand the caves on the Dordogne or Egyptian adminis- 
tration six thousand years ago. But, nevertheless, there are 
elements in common between these various facts. For lack of 
a better explanation we are obliged to think this one over. 
Some savage belief has inspired the early drawings of Egypt, 
some other belief the drawings of the Dordogne. No doubt 
these beliefs were very different from what may be found in 
Australia or North America, since we know that a few miles 
in space or a few years in time bring about great changes in 
Australia or in Canada; and yet, in some way or other, early 
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Egyptian social groups held some relationship with certain 
animals or objects even as our present-day totemistic savages 
do now. 

This gives us some help in imagining the mentality of the 
early Egyptians. Some of their religious practices which 
appear to us as formidable errors, such as their desire to 
preserve at all costs the body of the dead Pharaoh, seem more 
understandable when we remember those savages that do 
not draw the same distinctions as we do between life and 
death. The sacred marriages that had to be physically con- 
summated between a god and a queen and which were 
necessary in order to make a real Pharaoh of the unborn 
child, bring us back to savage stages of belief in which the 
part played by the father in procreation is only vaguely 
realized. In any case, in this savage atmosphere, we under- 
stand a little, however little, of the earliest Egyptian beliefs. 

2. THE FIRST HORUS 

One of the first among the gods in point of time is a Horus 
of Lower Egypt, a god from the Delta. The greatest gods have 
sometimes extremely local origins. Even the most philosophic 
Egyptians, in the most cultured periods, had a difficulty in 
getting rid of divine geography. In order to become a national 
god, an Egyptian god had to absorb a great number of local 
gods. He had either to pretend that they were forms of himself, 
or else take them to wife or adopt them as sons, as the case 
might be. And probably this was only an official myth 
built up by administrators and theologians, whereas the 
people of any particular town went on worshipping whatever 
it was that they had always worshipped. 

Horuses existed in great numbers. One of them, who ruled 
over Letopolis, in the delta, found believers of such energy 
that later on the theologians had to say that all other Horuses 
were this Homs’s sons. He was called Horus with Two Eyes. 
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He lived in the heavens. The sun was his right eye and the 
moon his left eye. His life and that of his faithful followers 
wau5 made a trouble unto them by an ill-defined animal, who 
was perhaps a dog and perhaps an ant-eater, and who was 
called Seth. Seth aimed particularly at Horus’s eyes. It 
might have been thought that a hawk was more dangerous 
for the eyes of a dog than a dog for the eyes of a hawk. But 
the facts were there. From time to time, one or the other eye 
of Horus, either the sun or the moon, disappeared. Eclipses 
were difficult things to explain. But, with the help of all 
true believers, the god in the end always managed to drive 
Seth away, and in the fight he cut off Seth’s testicles; then 
both of them recovered from their wounds and after a time 
the fight began again. Horus was the day, the fine weather, 
the fertile lands, moral good; Seth was the night, the storm, 
the desert, moral evil. The Egyptians were really much more 
impressed by Seth than by Horus; Seth survived throughout 
the whole of their religious history, and his evil temper made 
him taboo even for the theologians who dared not make him 
change too much. Horus, on the contrary, will have many 
ups and downs. He will only reach the status of a permanent 
divinity by allowing himself to be adopted by another god 
who was more popular because he gave man immortality. 
He became Horus the son of Isis and Osiris. 

Like Abel and Cain, Horus and Seth were brothers. And 
some theologians maintain that Seth had been originally 
in the right. Therefore, the protection of Osiris was very 
useful to Horus. 


3. OSIRIS 

Osiris in the beginning was another god, from another place 
in the delta. He was probably a tree. He ruled over vegeta- 
tion, which dies, and comes back. He was therefore intimately 
connected with the Nile, which overflows, then withdraws, a 
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phenomenon which produced vegetation. Perhaps Osiris was 
also the Nile. He was the wheat, which is sown, sleeps in the 
ground, grows, is cut down, and is sown again; in the same 
way, a tree will have leaf and flower, then lose them, then 
re-acquire them. All these things were evidently connected 
and Osiris was all these things. 

His people found him very useful, as he gave them food, 
and, consciously or unconsciously, they developed the idea 
that Osiris, who knew so well how to rise from the dead, would 
some day teach them to do the same. And indeed, this is 
exactly what did happen. 

In any case, his people were full of zeal and Osiris was a 
conquering god. He took over a neighbouring territory whose 
goddess, independent so far, became his wife, Isis. Then other 
gods — and such people as believed in them — willingly or 
unwillingly, joined forces with him. Horus, whose fight 
against Seth was hard to carry on, needed allies and soon 
came over. Then came Thoth, the ibis. Then Upuat the 
wolf. In the end, even Seth’s wife, Nephtys, came over 
to Osiris. 

All this created much trouble in the mythologies of the 
villages, or the towns, or the provinces through which Osiris’s 
influence was spread. The theologians were hard put to it, 
but in the end produced an official version of those events. 
Seth also had his own people and they had to be placated. 
The Egyptians had an extremely official mind, which causes 
difficulty when we study the documents. At the beginning 
Seth may have been just as respectable a god as Horus or 
Osiris. He may have been the god of some tribe that was 
beaten but never suppressed. As in the affair of the crocodile 
who had a knife in his eye, we have only the conqueror’s 
account. In the same way, later on. Pharaoh was never 
beaten and during his reign everything always went well. 
But the next Pharaoh tells us in the tale of his victories that he 
successfully drove away the impure invaders of Egypt, who 
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then had obviously beaten the preceding Pharaoh. History in 
Egypt is too often a series of official communiques aiming at 
upholding the morale of the nation. 

Thus we hear that some Pharaohs were an incarnation of 
Seth as well as an incarnation of Horus. It must have been 
that Seth was not so entirely in the wrong. But the official 
texts tell us the tale in the official way, which is Osiris’s way. 
The Greeks later on heard the tale as told by the priests of 
Osiris and transmitted it to us. Primitive inscriptions allow 
us to guess at a previous evolution in the history of the Gods; 
but once the myth was constituted, from the period of the 
great pyramids, it reigned unchallenged over Egypt, running 
as follows: 

Osiris was the god-king owner of the land. He taught men 
agriculture and metallurgy. His sister Isis, who was his wife, 
was the law-giver of the kingdom. His secretary Thoth 
invented writing and the various arts. His dog Anubis and 
his wolf Upuat helped him to conquer the world. 

But his treacherous brother murdered him and threw him 
into the Nile. This had to happen, since Osiris is vegetation, 
and dies. The Nile took the body to the sea, and the sea to 
By bios, the seat of Adonis — a parallel god. After a long and 
dreadful search, Isis found her dead master, and brought him 
back to the delta. But one night, Seth and his seventy-two 
associates, who were out hunting, discovered the body, cut 
it up into small fragments, and scattered the fragments all 
over Egypt. 

Yet Isis was not discouraged. One by one, she collected 
all the parts of the body, even the sexual organs, which an 
animal had been made to eat. Nephtys, Isis’s sister, Seth’s 
wife, came over to Osiris’s side. Thoth, Anubis and Nephtys 
put together again the fragments recovered by Isis. 

Then Isis, the mother of knowledge, the mistress of magic, 
invented the remedies and rites which bring the dead back to 
life; Osiris revived and made Isis pregnant. But, once the 
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existence of his son Horns had been assured, Osiris withdrew 
into the world of the dead, where he reigns in greater power 
than ever he had on earth, leaving Homs to be king of this 
world. Brought up in strict secrecy, Homs reached the years 
of manhood, gathered all the faithful and in a great fight 
overwhelmed Seth and Seth’s men. 

Nevertheless a trial had to be staged, before all the gods; 
Seth denied that Homs was the son of Osiris. But the divine 
tribunal was enlightened by Thoth’s account of what he had 
seen, and Homs was proclaimed heir legitimate. Homs, king 
of Egypt, is Pharaoh. All successive Pharaohs are Homses. 

Many points in the tale are of great interest. Homs as a 
conqueror of Seth is still the first Horus, who fought Seth on 
his own account, but now became Osiris’s son, provided 
with a legitimate cause. In the beginning he was probably 
only Isis’s son, at a time when the father’s part in fecundation 
was not known, and when a son could be born many years 
after his father’s death. Even thus he was Osiris’s legitimate 
heir, because Isis was Osiris’s sister, and a man, who is no 
relative to his father, is his mother’s brother’s first heir. 

The legend must have been well formed already, when it 
became known to the Egyptians that a father was a physio- 
logical necessity to a man. But it was patent that Osiris had 
been dead for a long time when Horus was born. It was then 
necessary to resuscitate Osiris to a sufficient extent for him to 
fecundate Isis. Then Seth came forward as a scientific expert 
and contested this paternity. The assembly of the gods 
sitting over the matter must be a sublimation of many village 
conferences such as Malinowski held with his Trobrianders. 

To make things safe both ways, the only satisfactory 
arrangement was a marriage between brother and sister. 
The upholders of the ancient law could then be satisfied, 
since a man inherited his mother’s brother’s estate. The 
new scientific realists had it their own way also, since a man 
came into his father’s possessions and dignities. Horus is 
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Pharaoh. Therefore Pharaoh shall marry his sister and many 
Egyptians will do likewise. Seth’s wife will also come into 
Osiris’s harem, for legal more than sentimental reasons, for 
she is also one of the sisters and has a share in the family 
estate. 

The importance of these discussions, which lay the founda- 
tions of law as such, may be judged perhaps by the fact that 
the supposed ancient and supposed universal horror of incest 
was then overcome — perhaps — since we have no proof 
whatever that such horror had ever existed in the Egyptian 
soul: Seth, who seems to represent the opposition, had also 
married his own sister. The tale is really too intricate in its 
implications for us to come to any conclusions on this point. 
Nor can we even guess at the reasons for that horror of incest 
among present-day savages. 

In any case, a step forward in civilization must have taken 
place with the organization of law. And this makes all the 
more striking the primitive atmosphere in which civilization 
arose, since in and out of the tale comes and goes Upuat, 
the wolf, a sacred animal whose presence takes us back to the 
original terrors of mankind. 

Hail to thee, Osiris, Lord of Eternity, King of the Gods, 
whose names are manifold, whose destinies are sublime, 
whose forms are mysterious in the temples! . . . 

. . . the North ^^'ind goes up to the South for him, for the 
sky gives birth to the Air for his nose, to satisfy his heart. 
The plants grow at his wish, and the ground gives birth 
to its produce for him. . . . 

His sister has protected him, she who keeps the enemy far 
off, who wards off the acts of the Evil Ones by the 
charms uttered by her mouth, she whose tongue is 
subtle, whose words do not fail, accomplished in com- 
mand. 

Isis, the inspired one, it is she who avenges her brother, 
who seeks him without wearying, going over the land in 
her grief; she does not stop till she has found him. . . . 
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It is she who lifts up what is faint in the God whose heart 
fails, and takes his seed, and procreates an heir, and rears 
the Child in solitude, without any knowing where he is. 
All men are happy, their hearts are joyful, their thoughts 
are glad. All make merry, and all worship his goodness. 
How sweet his love is to us! His grace surrounds our 
hearts, his love is great in every body! 

The adversary of the Son of Isis is delivered to him. His 
violence is beaten down. . . . The Son of Isis has avenged 
his father; his name is made illustrious and perfect.* 

Later on, in Egypt, there will be sacred performances 
which will repeat all the details of Osiris’s fate. Herodotus 
will see in Sais the drama of the mysteries of Isis. Isis in her 
kindness instituted the mysteries, so that her wisdom and her 
adventures should come before the eyes of man, and so that 
men should repeat the deeds and the words of the gods. 

Such constant repetition is essentially necessary to the very 
existence of the gods and to the welfare of mankind. Creation 
is a deed which must be perpetually repeated. 

4. THE KING AS THE LIVING GOD 

The king is Horus. Or rather Horus is king. Menes, the 
first Pharaoh, is Horus. Every succeeding Pharaoh is Menes 
and is Horus. And he is also Seth. The king is a hawk, 
and he is also that mysterious four-footed animal Seth. One 
of the Pharaohs of the second dynasty adds to his name the 
mention: ‘The two gods are united in him’. Thus Pharaoh is 
at the same time a man, several animals and several gods. 
Everything comes from the Pharaoh Horus. 

Hence the hymn to the Land of Egypt in the Vlth dynasty: 

Hail to thee. Creation of Horus whom He hath sheltered 
with His enfolding arms. 

He hath not suffered thee to obey the Westerners, 

* A. Moret, The Nile and Egyptian Civilization (London, 1927), pp. 99-100. 
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He hath not suffered thee to obey the Easterners, 

He hath not suffered thee to obey the Southerners, 

He hath not suffered thee to obey the Northerners, 

He hath not suffered thee to obey the men of Earth’s 
centre. 

But thou obeyest Horus. 

’Tis He who hath adorned thee, 

’Tis He who hath built thee, 

’Tis He who hath founded thee. 

And so thou doest for Him all that He telleth thee, 
wheresoe’er He goeth. 

Thou bringest Him the waters of marshes rich in game 
that are in thee. 

Thou bringest Him the waters of marshes rich in game 
that shall be in thee; 

Thou bringest Him all wood that is in thee. 

Thou bringest Him all wood that shall be in thee; 

Thou bringest Him all food that is in thee. 

Thou bringest Him all food that shall be in thee; 

Thou bringest Him every offering that is in thee. 

Thou bringest Him every offering that shall be in thee; 
Thou bringest Him everything that is in thee. 

Thou bringest Him everything that shall be in thee; 
And thou takest them to Him in every place which His 
heart desireth.’ 

The Nile overflows and goes back into its channel. Plants 
grow, the crops are satisfactory, the sun rises and sets, men 
live, because Pharaoh goes correctly through the necessary 
rites. The living god keeps up the creation of the world every 
day, by the repetition of the ancestral deeds of the gods and 
the kings. 

Therefore he is treated like a god; men smell the earth 
before his feet; to smell his foot instead of the earth is an 
extraordinary favour. One of the queen’s titles is: ‘The 
woman who sees Horus and Seth’. He is not only the heir 

' A. Moret and G. Davy: From Tribe to Empire j p. 185. 
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of the ancestors and of the gods; he is the incarnation of that 
essential divinity which resides in every thing. He is Ka, 
the divine substance. We do not quite know what Ka is, but 
we know that Pharaoh is Ka. When the theologians discover 
that Ra is the supreme point of the world, they say: ‘The king 
is Ra in the flesh.’ 

The king has to repeat the actions of Horus and of Osiris, 
so that the power of the ancient creation of the world should 
not fail; he has to repeat also the high deeds of his own 
ancestors; he must again overwhelm the enemies of the first 
Pharaoh; he must again unite Upper and Lower Egypt into 
one kingdom, so that the union of Egypt may last. There is no 
distinction here between god, priest and king; what Pharaoh 
does is not duty to a god from a priest; the god himself 
goes through the necessary actions. Horus himself keeps 
Egypt together, not through a king or a priest, but he himself, 
Horus, the Pharaoh. 

Therefore this precious being, Pharaoh, was looked after 
in the most extraordinarily careful manner; no effort, no 
expense were spared so that he should keep his powers, which 
were so essential to the welfare of the whole nation. Moret 
has interpreted the Sed ceremonies as a periodical renewal of 
the forces of Pharaoh, through a repetition of the coronation 
ceremonies, which were a repetition of the life of Horus. It is 
a sad fact that the divine forces gradually fail and the main 
purpose of the existence of men is that they should go through 
the necessary rites and do the necessary work, so that the 
higher powers may continue. 


5. THE DEAD KING AS GOD 

Even when he was dead, or apparently dead, the god- 
king had still an indispensable part to play. Hence the 
Pyramids. How can a god die? Evidently he does not really 
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die; he merely withdraws and hands some of his terrestrial 
powers to his son, who then becomes the new Horns. But 
the living Horus, the new Pharaoh, is in full possession of his 
powers only because the dead Horus, his father, protects and 
helps him. For all Horuses are Horus and the ‘dead’ part 
of Horus is much more important than the ‘living’ Horus. 
Discrimination between life and death does not work here 
as it does with us: nor does discrimination between one 
being and another being; Horus is dead and he is alive; 
Pharaoh Menes is dead. Pharaoh Teti is alive; but Pharaoh 
Menes still reigns from his grave and Pharaoh Teti is 
Pharaoh Menes alive on his throne and in his palace. He is 
at the same time dead, as Menes, in his grave, very powerful 
and very active; and living, in his form as Teti, in his palace, 
very powerful and very active. He is for ever Horus, whose 
existence covers both life and death, the many and the one. 
A very complex personality, but once the principle is 
admitted, the complexity can be increased to any extern 
without bringing about any change in the general concep- 
tion of what Pharaoh is: the living and evident residence of a 
divine principle which exists in the grave, in the heavens, in 
the past, in the future, and which has to be maintained in all 
its manifestations. 

Pharaoh then goes on living physically in his pyramid. 
The corpse is necessary to the prosperity, to the very life of 
the whole of Egypt, which means of the world. Hence this 
extraordinary effort of a whole nation, spending untold years 
in building up for each one of its masters a pyramid, a temple, 
the alley-ways and the entrance temple. The mummy had 
been most cunningly preserved from all natural de- 
composition; it had to be protected against any possibility 
of outside danger. It had to be fed, for there was the horrible 
possibility that the dead, when not properly looked after, 
might have to eat their own excrements. On the pyramid of 
the king Teti, this can be read: 
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O Hunger, come not near Teti . . . Teti has a horror of 
excrements, Teti loathes urine, Teti loathes everything 
which is detestable in himself, Teti loathes excrements 
and will not eat of them, Teti has a horror of loathsome 
liquids . . .Teti has a horror of hunger and he cannot 
eat hunger. Teti has a horror of thirst and he cannot 
drink thirst. Teti is he who is and Teti gives bread to 
those who are. Whey is Teti’s wet nurse, Teti lives upon 
whey.* 

Therefore, his people will feed Teti and bring regularly 
the necessary offerings to his grave and Teti, in exchange, will 
also feed his people by attending to the regularity of the Nile 
and of the crops, since ‘Teti is he who is and he gives bread 
to those who are’. 

But Pharaoh has more than a physical life in the grave. 
He leads another life in the world of Osiris. His soul comes 
and goes and it is necessary to leave holes and passages 
through which it can leave the body and come back to it. 
And as the dried-up body is perhaps after all not the 
pleasantest of dwellings, an alternative residence is provided 
in those wonderful statues, whose faces are unsurpassed in 
their expressions of force and calm, and which no artist since 
has even been able to imitate. Thus protected, and in every 
way made safe, the royal god follows his destiny in successive 
worlds. 

First of all in the world of Osiris, which is the world of the 
dead. On the whole a rather unpleasant world. Therefore, as 
theology progressed. Pharaoh was made to progress into the 
world of Ra, which is the world of the gods. From the 
beginning, the witchcraft processes invented by Isis to 
resuscitate Osiris were applied to Pharaoh. The drama of 
Osiris was performed over him, so that he became Osiris. 
And here is Osiris-Teti: 


^ From Maspero: Les Inscriptions des Pyr amides de Saqqarahy pp. 97-98. 
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Arise, O Teti, run, O very valiant one, come and sit 
among the gods and do everything that Osiris has done 
in the house of the chief who is in On . . . O Osiris, O 
Teti, go, arise, for thy mother Nut has borne thee and 
Sib has placed thy mouth . . . Thy two sisters Isis and 
Nephtys are coming to thee . . . They offer thee worship 
so that thou shouldst not go away from them; they 
bring offerings so that no harm should come to thee. 
Thy sister Isis has come to thee, with thy body thou hast 
lain with her, and she became pregnant . . . Hor comes 
from thee, the rites have been accomplished in him and 
he protects thee in his name as Hor, the son who protects 
his father.^ 

But Osiris is a god who lives under the earth; his paradise 
is somewhat like a hell; no doubt it is a great thing to be 
alive, even under the earth, but the Heliopolitan priests, 
during the fourth and fifth dynasty, taught the kings that 
something better could be done for them. This is the period 
of the great pyramids which are related to the cult of the 
sun Ra. Pharaoh is Horus; he has become Osiris; he will now 
become Ra; he will pass from the dark world of Osiris to the 
luminous world of the gods. A hard journey. The kingdom of 
Osiris ends in a dangerous region which is full of surprises 
and obstacles, rivers, lakes, swamps, mysterious plants and 
animals and objects, full of magical powers. A dreaded 
ferryman, not accessible either to pity or to bribery, puts the 
dead king through a severe examination; Pharaoh is now a 
very inconsiderable person, and has fallen so low as to try to 
propitiate this ancestor of Charon with degrading jokes. 
Happily the priests have thought of everything. Thoth the 
Ibis, Horus the Hawk, will lend Pharaoh their wings. Pharaoh 
may also have to swim, and he will find two bundles of reeds 
ready to his need. Boats even may be had: Osiris and Ra 
have boats to lend. 


' Maspero, Inscriptions^ pp. 122-123. 
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Say to Osiris: bring for Pepi thy boat on which the pure 
sail . . . Therefore there come the four watchmen who are 
on the eastern part of the sky, and they carry Ra in a 
boat between those two parts of the sky. They carry this 
Pepi in a boat, so that this Pepi may go to the horizon 
to be with Ra. . . . 

This Pepi made his way among the birds, this Pepi ran 
with the masters of food, this Pepi went to the great 
lake that is in the middle of the country, and the chiefs 
of those who cannot be destroyed give to Pepi the tree 
of life, upon which they live, so that he may live also.^ 

A ladder also is a very necessary thing. Pepi shall have a 
ladder to climb into heaven: 

Hail to thee, ladder of the god, hail to thee, ladder of 
Sit! Up, ladder of the god, up, ladder of Hor! . . . For 
this is Pepi thy son, this Pepi is Hor, thou hast borne him, 
this Pepi, as thou hast borne a god, master of the ladder, 
and thou gavest him the ladder of the god, thou gavest 
him the ladder of Sit, and Pepi climbing up that ladder 
has gone up into the sky. 

At last Pharaoh is in heaven. But now he has to be born 
again. Literally, he must crawl out from between the thighs 
of the mother-goddesses, Isis must breast-feed him: he is once 
again Horus, the newly born. Once grown up, he has to 
undergo judgment, and he is found perfect. Then he is Ra, 
and as Ra and in Ra, rules over the world. 

This is Pepi the pure one; when he went to the sky, this 
Pepi was established above men. Now this Pepi has 
manifested himself to the gods. This Pepi arises with Ra 
and with Ra rises, and then those who are with him 
serve him; one is behind Pepi, one is in front of him; one 
gives him water, one gives him sand . . . Selkit gave her 
hand to Pepi, she brought her breast to the mouth of 
Pepi; the Great Star of the Morning shaved Pepi. . . . 

^ Maspero, op. cit.y pp. 208-209. 
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Pepi is the Star and the magic power of Ra . . . O Ra, 
hold out thy hand to this Pepi, O great god, give thy 
staflF to Pepi, that he may live for evermore.* 

6. HELIOPOLIS, theology; the nine 

Menes, the first Pharaoh, ruled about 3315 b.c. The three 
great pyramids were built about 2800 b.c. Pepi reigned 
probably about 2500 b.c. Horus was at first the most 
important of the gods. But a priestly school grew and 
gathered wisdom and strength in Heliopolis. Their god, Atum, 
also grew and gathered power until he was identified with 
Ra, the Sun. The Pharaoh at Memphis and the priests at 
Heliopolis were friendly powers. So Khephren, of the second 
pyramid, became Ra-Horus. The influence of the priests 
grew, during the long centuries, and by the time of Pepi, 
Horus and Osiris himself took their places below Ra, the 
supreme god. 

Many were the schools of theology. As civilization spread, 
each town had a system of its own, with its own god as 
centre-piece — and each system varied in each town down 
the centuries. The Heliopolitan system, which we know most 
about through the texts in the Pyramids, is only a sample. But 
it must have been the most influential of all the theologies of 
Egypt, since Pharaoh adopted it. 

There are, of course, innumerable gods; gods everywhere. 
But above the crowd of gods, there are nine masters. It 
may be’ that when they were born from the philosophical 
brains of the priests, the Nine were not gods at all in the old 
sense, but forces of nature. It may be that a rational system 
was put together from the beginning. But in worship the 
nine powers were identified with the well-known gods. 

In the beginning was the Sun, Ra. 

^ Maspero, op. dt., pp. 232-233, 238. 

• Cf. Moret, pp. 60 seq. and 379 seq. 
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From him come Air and Ehnptiness, Shu and Tefnet. 

From the marriage of these two come the Earth, Geb, and 
the Sky, Nut. 

From the marriage of these come two couples: 

The Nile and Fertile Land: Osiris and Isis. 

The Desert and Sterile Land: Seth and Nephtys. 

These are the great Nine. Then comes Horus, son of 
Osiris and Isis, as we know. And thus all the most popular 
gods are brought into a coherent relationship. 

Ra is Atum, the god of Heliopolis. But metaphysics can 
go back beyond Ra: before the Sun, Primordial Water existed, 
indeterminate chaos, in which being was potentially present: 
this Water Chaos was Nun, in which all germs were, in which 
Atum was, in a state of solution. Desire acquired conscious- 
ness, sought expression, took on the name Ra and the form 
of the Sun by concentration. Under the action of the Sun, 
the Air and the Void were differentiated, and the elements 
came forth in couples: one couple producing the following 
couple sexually, down to mankind. Since everything comes 
from Ra, the couples are necessarily brother and sister. 
Hence the incestuous marriages of the Pharaohs and of their 
people. 

7. THE WORLD OF THEOLOGY: THE 

word; maat 

The gods ‘came from the mouth of Ra’ : the name is the 
essence of a being. Ra created the gods by pronouncing 
their names. Also the elements of nature: let there be light. 
As Ra alone is, naming is thinking: God’s idea of a being is 
the essence of that being; expression in sound gives real 
existence. Thus the creation through the Logos, and all 
later idealisms, and Thomas Aquinas’s distinction between 
essence and existence may be found — or postulated — in the 
theology of Heliopolis. 
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The Divine Word maintains all beings in existence: creation 
did not take place once for all, but is a continued per- 
formance. Descartes and his creation continuie can be found 
here also, if we are so disposed. 

‘The Demiurge created all the gods and their Ka’ (the 
Ka is, among other things, the name, the expression of a 
being) ‘through Phtah’^ (which is the opening of the mouth, the 
act of naming) — and presides over the life of every animated 
being, god, man, animal, reptile, who live by his thought. 

Obversely, human thought and expression keep the gods 
in existence; for God created men in order that men should 
keep him in existence; for God exists only because men think 
he exists: an action and reaction event, in which there is no 
anteriority on either side; a sort of circulation of existence 
as of the blood from the heart to the body and the body to 
the heart. The two sides are simultaneously causative of each 
other. Hence the importance to the gods of men’s worship, 
which keeps the gods alive; and meanwhile the life of men is 
kept up solely by the fact that the gods think men. 

When the eyes see, when the ears hear, when the nose 
breathes, these organs make that rise up in the Heart. It 
is the Heart which makes all that results (the concept, 
the result of sensation) to come out, and it is the Tongue 
which repeats (expresses) the thought of the Heart . . . 
That is what causes all the Gods to be born, Atum with 
his Ennead; and every divine utterance manifests itself 
in thought of the Heart and speech of the Tongue.’ 

' Ra has a daughter who is not one of the Nine, because she 
is the very being of the Nine and of Ra himself. Her name is 
Maat: she is Truth, Justice, Reason, the obvious ancestress of 
the Shekhina, of the Cabalists, of the Sapience of Christian 
tradition. The king is the home of Maat on the Earth. This 
is ‘The Chapter of the Giving of Maat’ : 

’ Moret, op. dt., p. 380. ’ Moret, op. cit., p. 376. 
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I am come to thee, I, with my two hands joined to cany 
Maat . . . Thou art because Maat is, and she is because 
thou art . . . the assembled Ennead says to thee, ‘Thou 
art madkheru (justified and triumphant) for millions of 
years. Maat is the Unique One; Thou hast created her. 
No other God has shared her with thee. Thou alone 
dost possess her for ever, eternally.' 

Justice, reason, is the inner law of existence: Pharaoh, men 
and gods are judged by Maat and exist only because of Maat. 
The Jews will hold, many centuries later, that the world was 
created in order that the Law be accomplished. 

8. THE WORLD AS THE PEOPLE SAW IT! 

NUT AND THE COW 

These were high flown metaphysics. The people saw things, 
not more simply, but in a more concrete manner. Or rather 
in many different manners, all concrete enough no doubt; 
but we can only examine one specimen. 

The people of Heliopolis, during the very centuries when 
their theologians were so subtle and so creative, cared little 
for metaphysics. They knew all about their god Atum, who 
needed no explaining: he was. The difficulty was that he 
had no wife. However, he managed, by ways definitely 
forbidden in all later ethical systems, to raise from his own 
seed two children, Shu and Tefnet, who naturally married 
each other and had Geb as a son and Nut as a daughter. 
They also naturally married each other, and were so fond of 
each other that they would never part. There was literally 
no room between them. So Shu had to force his own body 
between the two, and force them apart, lifting Nut as high 
up in the air as he could. Her feet and her hands still touch 
Geb, but in the middle there is now room for the world and 
all its beings. However, neither Geb nor Nut is at all 

^ Moret, op. cit.^ pp. 391-392, 
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pleeised with this state of things and convulsions take place: 
the mountains are the results of Geb’s efforts to get rid of 
Shu and join his wife. 

This among the people of Heliopolis. But elsewhere it was 
generally held that Nut was a cow and not a woman. It is 
more natural for a cow than for a woman to be on all fours 
throughout the duration of the world. And every morning 
this cow gave birth to a calf: ‘a milk calf with a clean mouth’: 
The Sun for the day. The people of Heliopolis themselves 
found this explanation very admirable and in the end adopted 
it also. But they made it a condition that Atum, their own 
god, should become the Sun’s father. Was he not the Sun 
himself as the theologians said? And thus Atum’s celibate 
days came to a happy end, though Geb must have been 
more disconsolate than ever and have thrown up more 
mountains. 

Others held that the cow was Nun, Atum’s mother: the 
primordial chaos of the metaphysicians. Atum, or Ra, the 
Sun, anyway, voyaged up the cow’s back every day on the 
eternal Waters. 

Now, it came to pass that Ra grew old. His bones were 
silver, his limbs gold, his hair lapis lazuli. Men noticed that 
Ra was growing old, and Ra noticed that they noticed. He 
was shocked at their daring and called together all the gods, 
including his mother, to whom he spoke thus: 

Thou eldest of the gods, from whom I issued, and 
progenitor of the gods. Behold the men who issued out of 
my eye, and who have conceived words against me. Tell 
me what you would do with regard to this. I willed not 
to destroy them until I had heard what ye should say 
thereto. The Majesty of Nun said: ‘My Son, Ra, thou 
god who art greater than thy father and thy creator! 
Remain thou seated upon thy throne; the fear of thee is 
yet great, if only thine eye be turned upon those who 
blaspheme thee.’ 
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And now when Ra turned his eye upon them, straight- 
way they fled into the desert, for their hearts feared on 
account of those things which they had spoken.* 

Then Ra sent his eye after them and they were killed. This 
eye was the goddess Hathor. She killed so many of them that 
Ra himself was frightened. It must have been much about 
that time that the Mesopotamian gods also got frightened 
because the deluge was destroying the whole of mankind, 
as we shall see. One night while Hathor was asleep, Ra 
prepared some red beer and some wine, made with fruit. 
This was poured all over the earth, and when Hathor woke 
up, she took this to be human blood and drank it in great 
quantities. Then she got so drunk that she could not see 
men any more. 

But Ra had had enough: blood and power appealed to 
him no more. He went off once more over the cow’s back, 
but this time for ever: he retired. Besides, Isis had stolen his 
name from him by pretending that she could renew his 
power. Then, active kingship came down to Shu, then to 
Geb, then to Osiris, then to Horus, then to Pharaoh, as we 
know. 


9. SOULS AND BODIES 

The Egyptians held many theories about the soul, or the 
souls. The Ka is a much talked of but little known entity. 
This mysterious essence sometimes seems to belong in common 
to all the gods. 

Thou art the Ka of all the Gods. Thou leadest them, 
thou rulest them, thou makest them live. Thou art God 
{par excellence), thou art mighty among all the Gods.* 

Yet every being has a Ka. While a man lives on the earth 
his Ka is in the world of the gods. Once dead, the man is 

^ Adolf Erman, Handbook of Egyptian Religiony pp. 29-30. 

^ Moret, The Nile and Egyptian Civilizationy p. 358. 
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united to his Ka and becomes imperishable. The Ka is a 
sort of god, the eternal being that corresponds to a temporal 
being. 

But besides this, man has also a soul, Ba; a spirit, Akh; 
a power, Sekkem; the parts of the immortal essence of man 
vary practically from one text to another, and no doubt from 
school to school, from town to town. Each man possesses 
a numerous set of more or less attenuated beings, some of 
them attached to his body, yet some of them far distant from 
him, or to be attached to him in the future; a double, a soul, 
a Ka, a spirit, a power, a god, and many more. 

Souls need physical vehicles. The mummy is a first basis on 
which to rest after death; but it is supplemented with a statue, 
in which a man is reproduced in his full strength and beauty, 
as in his prime: a more satisfactory visiting place for the soul 
than the desiccated mummy. The problem of providing 
bodies for the gods was more complicated. Statues could be 
made, of course, and, after the appropriate rites, the statue 
was alive and divine; it was not an image of the god, it was 
the god. Yet this was not quite satisfactory; stone, after all, 
is stone; and if you are a god, you like to be something better 
than stone. So a god could be an animal; he had then real 
life and motion: hence the god Apis, or other bull-gods, or 
crocodile-gods, or cat-gods, or even tree-gods or vegetable- 
gods. Gods were given residence everywhere in nature; and 
a man would worship his own particular god in the shape of 
the individual animal or plant in which the god lived and 
moved and had his being, but also that man would have a 
special veneration for the whole species of cows for instance, 
or of onions, as Juvenal points out — for the Romans found 
this very comic. The principle of all this worship was the 
need to give the gods living bodies. 

Probably, in the beginning, the bull, or the hawk, was the 
god, in his own capacity as bull or hawk, in his magic power 
as a totem. Theology put the gods into the heavens and thus 
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gave the later Egyptians much trouble, since the gods had then 
to be made to descend into their animal vehicles, with many 
complicated ceremonies. For the Egyptians were unwilling to 
give up any mode of life, either terrestrial or celestial, physical 
or spiritual, for either men or gods. To live meant to exist 
in every possible form. Pharaoh was a hawk, a man, a 
mummy, a statue, many sorts of souls, and several gods. A 
god was an abstract idea, a spiritual force, a personal entity, 
a natural element, a statue, a living animal — and many 
more things, as the case might be. 

10 . MAGIC AND SCIENCE 

The Egyptians were great magicians. Their gods had been 
their teachers. Isis had stolen Ra’s name, and discovered the 
rites that give immortality. Thoth, the divine scribe, was the 
master of the formulas which created an object merely by 
being recited. If only a man knew what to say and how to 
say it, he could create whatever he liked. Magic made 
Pharaoh immortal and powerful in the underworld or in 
heaven. Talismans, spirit-raising, witchcraft of every sort 
flourished throughout Egypt. 

Magic also cured illnesses; and there is no difference 
between magic and medicine: eye illnesses are cured by 
eating a donkey’s liver. The Egyptians do not seem to have 
deserved their reputation for science: they had an idea of 
circulation, but mixed up blood, urine, excrements, milk, and 
started the whole mixture from the heart.* 

A few astronomical phenomena have been fairly correctly 
observed: the solar year was known, and the variations of the 
moon, and the positions of Sirius relatively to the Sun; the 
difference between planets and stars was realized. But 
astrology came in with science. Human events are magically 

^ Moret, The Nile, p. 449, and A. Rey, La science orientale avant les Grecs, p. 331. 
And yet, before the Greeks, the Egyptians were, according to Rey, the most scienti- 
fically minded people in antiquity. 
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determined by the position of the stars, and what the gods 
did when the heavens were set in this or that shape occiurs 
again when the shape recurs. The days of the months are 
known to be favourable, or doubtful, or unfavourable. Thus 
the risks to be run were known, and measures could be taken. 

The Egyptians knew how to give life, motion and words to 
the statues of the gods. Unfortunately we have discovered 
the various mechanical tricks which enabled the safely 
hidden priest to make the statue move its head, or pronounce 
the required words.’ So we are inclined not to take too 
seriously the rest of Egyptian magic. 

II. CIVILIZATION AND BELIEFS 

The Ancient Egyptian Empire, with which we have been 
occupied mostly, came to an end in a rather obscure period 
of anarchy from about 2400 to 2100 b.c. Then a new Egypt 
appears and civilization seems to reach its maximum, in 
spite of about one century of interruption by the Hyksos, and 
the strength and the glory of Nile-land lasts until about 1 000 b.c. 
After that, we are reluctantly forced to admit a decadence, 
for which the priests seem to be chiefly responsible. Soon 
come the invasions and the end — the Mesopotamians, 
Cambyses and his Persians, Alexander and the Greeks, 
Caesar and the Romans; then the Christians; then the Arabs. 
From 1000 B.c. Egypt has been little more than a victim. 

But during the thousand years that went from 2000 to 
1000 B.C., under the Theban kings, under the Amenemhets, 
the Thothmeses, Ikhunaton and the Rameses, mankind 
reached in the Nile valley what seems to us to have been 
one of its highest stages and perhaps one that has never been 
equalled anywhere either for splendour or for duration. 

Religion had changed. The primitive savagery that was 
expressed in the well nigh superhuman art of the first 

^ Moret, p. 338. 
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Pharaoh’s time has disappeared. No one of any education 
now believes that Pharaoh is a hawk that still lives on in his 
grave. No doubt the common people, as ever, indulge in 
riotous imaginations and superstitions. But the theologians 
are making a considerable effort to be reasonable and to 
interpret the old traditions and the great divine dramas with 
a liberal mind. The popular tales that we have recovered 
show that anyhow in the towns what was officially taught 
about the divinity which doth hedge a king was taken with 
very many grains of salt indeed. What the priests say and 
what is engraved on the monuments is largely pohte fiction 
which no one need do more than respect. 

Religion has become very human. It looks favourably on 
all such as retain comforting or exciting beliefs, new or old; 
but also on all such as prefer the high abstractions of meta- 
physics; and also on all such as have the sense not to go too 
far in either direction. Prosperity is great; morals are not too 
strict — nor too loose either. The idea of justice runs through 
the institutions. And yet rehgious feeling is no weaker. 
Rameses II’s prayer at Kadesh, Ikhunaton’s hymn prove a 
very deep feeling of the presence and the power of God. But 
the obvious anthropomorphism, the gross absurdities, have 
practically disappeared. The intelligent along the Nile Valley 
have reached humane and reasonable beliefs. 

12. SPIRITUALITY AND EQ,UALITY 

Pharaoh in the Ancient Empire was a god. Pharaoh in the 
Middle Empire is only the Son of a God. Official fiction has 
become attenuated, which sometimes means complicated. The 
gods, the real ones, who live in the heavens, are now supposed 
to come down and impregnate the queens, physically, so that 
the heir to the throne be in fact a son of a god. In olden times. 
Pharaoh being God, no other god was needed. Then Pharaoh 
sometimes marries a foreign princess, from Mesopotamia or 
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Syria. The old belief that caused Pharaoh to marry his own 
sister so that his son should be a god has obviously waned, 
and a compromise has been reached with the priests who 
bring the Holy One down from Heaven to make the Syrian 
queen pregnant: her son might otherwise be a mere mortal. 
Religion is giving way before politics. 

This does not mean that religion is going; it is merely 
acquiring a broader view. Here is Amon talking to his son 
Thothmes III, as reported on the Karnak temple: 

I have granted thee by decree the earth in its length and 
breadth, the men of the West and the men of the East 
beneath the place of thy face. . . . 

I have come, I have granted thee to crush the princes of 
Zahi, I cast them beneath thy feet across the mountains. 
I have granted that they see Thy Majesty as a master of 
radiant splendour when thou shinest in my form in their 
faces. . . . 

I have come, I have granted thee to crush the most 
distant lands, the Great Circle (the Ocean), which is 
placed in the hollow of thy hand; I have granted that 
they see Thy Majesty like the falcon, master of the wing, 
who conquereth with a glance what hath pleased him. 

I have granted that they see Thy Majesty like the jackal 
of the South, the master of movement, the runner who 
roveth over both lands.* 

His Majesty is no longer a jackal and a hawk; he is like 
the jackal and the hawk; realities have become figures of 
speech. 

Rameses II, at the battle of Kadesh, when his troops have 
deserted him and he stands alone against the victorious 
Hittites, prays thus to his father Amon: 

Who art thou, then, my father Amon? A father forgetful 
of his son? . . . I call upon thee, O my father Amon! Be- 
hold me here in the midst of people so numerous that 

^ Moret and Davy, From Tribe to Empire, pp. 278-279. 
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no man knoweth who are the nations leagued against me 
and I am all alone, none other is with me! My numerous 
soldiers have deserted me, none of my chariot-fighters 
hath regarded me when I have called upon them. . . . 
But I found that Amon is worth more to me than a 
million soldiers, than a hundred thousand chariots, than 
a myriad brothers or young sons; for numbers of men 
count for naught, but Amon prevaileth against them. — 
Amon arose at my bidding, he uttered a cry of joy when 
he hailed me from behind: ‘Face to face, face to face 
with thee, Rameses Meriamon, I am with thee! ’Tis I, 
thy father! my hand is with thee and I am worth more 
to thee than hundreds of thousands. I, the strong one 
who love valiance, I have recognized a courageous 
heart, and my heart is satisfied.’ — Then (continues 
Rameses), ‘I am like to Mentu. To the right I hurl my 
spear, to the left I seize the enemies. . . . Not one of those 
men hath found courage for combat, their hearts fail 
them in their breasts, fear paralyseth their limbs. They 
know not how to launch their darts and have no longer 
any strength to hold their lances. I hurl them into the 
waters as the crocodile plungeth therein; they are 
prostrated face downwards one upon the other and I am 
slaying in the midst of them. He who falleth riseth not 
again.’* 

Here is a god comparable to Yahveh; the king is a man 
praying to a spiritual power. 

The first Pharaohs had been the only beings that could 
achieve immortality: Isis had invented the rites for Osiris, 
and only the sons of Osiris, Horuses and kings, knew of them 
and could go through them. The French Egyptologist, A. 
Moret, has drawn a magnificent picture of the widening of 
both belief and practice through the centuries; showing that 
the first of all historical revolutions made a whole people 
rise against the ci-devants of immortality. Equality has had to 

1 Moret and Davy, op. cit., p. 323. 
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be conquered from the first: the Egyptians conquered equality 
in death and immortality, and some two thousand years b.c., 
along the Nile valley, at last every man had an immortal 
soul. 

Pharaoh had first allowed the rites for his wives — feeling 
no doubt that immortality might be a lonely walk; then 
relatives, then favourites came in; a successful general would 
be granted immortality as a reward, or a great administrator. 
Then the priests who knew the rites could hardly be denied 
the privilege. But below these aristocrats of the soul, the 
innumerable common mob of the impotent dead either 
disappeared, or dragged on a miserable sort of after-life more 
lamentable than clean annihilation: no doubt they had to 
eat their own excrements. 

But from the beginning of the Middle Empire, all the dead 
who have been through the necessary ceremonies and satisfied 
the tribunal of the gods have access to immortality. During 
the revolutions, the mob had sacked the palaces, broken into 
the pyramids, violated the temples, learnt the secrets of life 
and death and seen what there was to be seen. The people 
had come into the kingdom of heaven by violence. Pharaoh 
agreed to give what had been taken. 

Now, while Pharaoh was the only one to be immortal, it 
was possible to build one pyramid. Royal princes or great 
feudal lords could at least have great tombs. But in the first 
place a pyramid became a less necessary thing as the con- 
ception of the after-life became more spiritual. In the second 
place, pyramids, sooner or later, were always violated. 
The margin from official theory to real events proved 
lamentable; there were whole long centuries during which the 
people had no respect for Pharaoh, alive or dead, and yet the 
Nile went on overflowing and fertilizing the land. There- 
fore it could not be really necessary to build a pyramid for 
each Egyptian. A book would do: in the temples, they 
produced books of the dead, which were as efficacious as, perhaps 
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more so than, the great Pyramid had proved for Kheops. 
There was no need even to understand the book: all you had 
to do was to buy it and fill in your name in a blank space 
especially left for it. The loosening of the old beliefs allowed 
a higher spirituality to exalted souls; but it allowed probably 
also — not perhaps more superstition — but more degraded 
kinds of superstitions to the lower orders. 

This was the time of the great vogue of Osiris. He was the 
god who gives immortality. Abydos, where his mysteries were 
held in public in the greatest pomp, became the Holiest of 
Holy Cities. Go to Abydos, pay the fee, see the show, and 
you are sure of immortality. And yet, even among the lowest, 
the idea of justice was at the bottom of all the mummery. 
Perhaps justice was the real religion of Egypt, the deepest 
spiritual instinct of the people, developed through many 
centuries of civilization, never fully realized or satisfied, but 
ever present under the complication of irrelevant beliefs and 
rites. They cheated as much as they could, but the tribunal 
they tried to hoodwink was Justice Eternal. 

13. THE DEAD 

Take pleasure in Justice (Maat) every day, as in a grain 
of which one does not make a dish, and yet God, the 
Lord of Abydos, lives on it every day. If you do this, it 
will profit you. You will go through life in sweetness of 
heart, till you reach the beautiful West, and your soul 
will be able to go in, and go out, and walk about, like 
the Eternal Lords, who will abide as long as the Pri- 
mordial Lords. ‘ 

Osiris sits on his throne, judging the dead, judging Pharaoh 
as well as the lowest peasant. Thoth the scribe is ready to 
write down the sentence; Anubis the dog keeps strictest watch 
and will allow nothing to escape, the four divine monkeys, 

* Moret, op. cit., p. 408. 
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Open-eyed, more cunning than any men, help Anubis; 
Maat stands; the scales are ready. The heart of the dead is 
being weighed. 


The Prayer of Ani 

My heart, my mother; my heart, my mother! My heart 
whereby I came into being! May nought stand up to 
oppose me at my judgment! . . . May there be no parting 
of thee from me in the presence of him that keepeth the 
Balance! . . . 

Thoth, the judge of right and truth in the Great Company 
of the Gods who are in the presence of Osiris, saith: 
Hear ye this judgment. The heart of Osiris hath in very 
truth been weighed, and his Heart-soul hath borne 
testimony on his behalf . . . there hath not been found 
any wickedness in him.* 

And the soul goes through the negative confession, the 
black list of Egyptian crime: 

I have not committed robbery with violence. 

I have not stolen. 

I have not slain men and women. 

I have not purloined offerings. 

I have not uttered lies. 

I have not carried away food. 

I have not uttered curses. 

I have not committed adultery, I have not lain with men. 
I have made none to weep. 

I have not eaten the heart (i.e. I have not grieved use- 
lessly) . 

I have not attacked any man. 

■ I have not been an eavesdropper. 

I have slandered no man. 

I have not been angry without just cause. 

I have not acted with undue haste. 

I have not multiplied my words in speaking. 

* Papyrus of Ani (Budge, London, 1913), pp. 371-372. 
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I have terrorized no man. 

I have not stirred up strife. 

I have not stopped the flow of water. 

I have not snatched away the bread of the child, nor 
treated with contempt the god of my city.* 

One of the most recent texts reads: 

The heart of a man is his own God. Now, my heart is 
satisfied with what I did when it was in my body. Then, 
may I be as a God.’ 

Such is Ideal Justice, in this world and in the next. But, 
alas for the ordinary Egyptian, who is no great hero: behind 
the divine tribunal stands ‘the Eater’, the hyaena who devours 
the dead, or some complex monster part crocodile, part 
hippopotamus, part lion, with her eyes on Osiris, ready to 
tear the guilty when Osiris gives the sign. The plain man of 
Egypt, who is no great hero, puts no great trust in his own heart, 
which will tell the truth; he relies more on magic formulas to 
blind Thoth when he reads the scales; or one can always go 
to Abydos and become an Osiris. Behind the trick is a fear 
of Justice. 

Once the dread trial is over, what do the dead do? Pretty 
well what they like: some go to Ra and share in the 
administration of the world; others devote eternity to con- 
templation of Maat, justice and truth; others are more 
attracted by the affairs of living men, and come back and 
live with them invisibly, but very effectively, as a rule; many 
simply go and look for their own: dead friends and relatives 
and also living friends and relatives; the family is not destroyed 
by death: the dead man meets his dead friends but does not 
lose his living relatives. The gods allow all that, because men 
have such terrible power over the gods that if the gods were 
to behave unjustly to men then men would suppress worship, 
and Maat would be on the side of men, and the gods would 
fade away and die. Of course this never happens. 

* Papyrus of Am (Budge), pp. 576-582. • Moret, op. cit., p. 408. 
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The visits of the dead to the living are not always welcome. 
Moret quotes a letter from a man to his dead wife who will 
not leave him alone: 

Why have you done me evil, so that I am in this sad 
condition? ... I shall summon you before the tribunal 
of the Nine Gods of the West, and they will decide 
between you and me, on this letter. . . . What have I 
done to you? You were my wife when I was young, and 
I was by you. When I took employment elsewhere, I 
did not leave you, and I caused no grief to your heart. 
Why, when I was an officer in Pharaoh’s army, among 
his chariot-fighters, I let them come near you, they 
brought you good things, and I hid nothing from you, as 
long as you lived. ... I sent you my oil, my bread, and 
my clothes. I never sent anything (of the kind) to another 
place. . . . And when I had to accompany Pharaoh to the 
South, I was near you in thought, and I spent the eight 
months without eating or drinking like a man. (After 
your death) when I returned to Memphis, I entreated 
Pharaoh, he sent me to you, and I wept much for you 
with my people before my house. I gave garments and 
cloths to swaddle you. . . . Why, I have now spent three 
years living alone, and have not ‘gone into a house’. . . . 
And as for the sisters in the house, I have not gone in to 
any of them.* 

14. IKHUNATON 

The priests had a power that the kings did not like. No 
doubt a great part of the population did not hke the priests 
much either: anti-clericalism is a widespread failing of the 
laity. Were not the priests usurpers? In the beginning. 
Pharaoh was god and priest in one. His ecclesiastical func- 
tions had become too heavy and had been handed over to 
specialists; specialists always go too far. Besides, were not 

^ Moret, op. dt.y p. 460. 
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the priests reactionaries? Now Egypt had an Empire, from 
Nubia to Syria; Mesopotamia was practically a protectorate. 
It was even alleged that Crete paid tribute and acknowledged 
Pharaoh as overlord (the Cretans, who were great liars, 
maintained that they merely paid cash for goods delivered). 
In spite of all these facts and possibilities, the priests insisted 
on keeping up a purely national religion, which could save 
only Egyptians living in Egypt. How was one to go through 
the rites in the mountains of Asia Minor? Could the people 
of Babylon or Knossos be expected to attend the Osirian 
performances at Abydos? God was obviously not purely 
Egyptian. Pharaoh had been forced to grant all Egyptians 
immortality. Mere sense demanded a religion that could be 
of use to all men. Pharaoh is the Son of God for Syrians and 
for Nubians as well as for Egyptians. God must be acceptable 
to all. 

Besides this, there were family motives. Pharaoh, of old, 
had given his wife immortality. Now Thothmes III had 
married the daughter of the king of Mitanni, and his son, 
the great Amenophis III to be, was born from a Northern 
mother who probably spoke some Aryan language. Later on, 
he also married one of his mother’s countrywomen. Nefertiti, 
a Mitanni princess, sent to Egypt also for Amenophis III, 
found that he had died prematurely, and was married to 
Amenophis IV. What had the theologians to say to all this? 
They did not like these foreign queens. They obliged their 
kings and queens to go through the necessary hierogamies, 
and made the gods from heaven come and impregnate the 
queens, so that the future Pharaoh should be truly divine 
physically. But, obviously, the kings and queens found these 
proceedings little to their taste. After unsatisfactory com- 
promises which lasted two or three reigns, in 1380 b.c.. King 
Amenophis IV, incited thereto by his mother Tii, a Syrian 
lady, and the queen Nefertiti, another Syrian lady, did a 
great thing. He deposed Amon-Ra, the great God of Egypt, 
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He did more: he confiscated the property of the temples. 
He did more: he made himself first prophet of Egypt. He 
founded a new religious capital: Tell-el-Amarna. Instead of 
Amon-Ra, he set up, as supreme god, Ra-Harakti, Aton. A 
mere change of name; but also a change of priests: the return 
of ecclesiastical supremacy to Pharaoh. But also the incep- 
tion of a god whom all men could worship, whom all men 
could see in his first expression, the Sun — whom the Asiatics 
worshipped already. The old metaphysics of Heliopolis 
were brought out again and cleaned up. Aton, the essence 
of all things, of whom the Sun is the cosmic manifestation and 
Pharaoh the representative on Earth, became a Universal 
God. The Theban theologians, for whom Amon-Ra was 
essentially a Theban god, their own, were proved to be in 
error. The real Ra was God of the world, and made Pharaoh 
Lord of the world. The king took a new name: Ikhun-Aton, 
the Glory of Aton. 

The great Egyptian ideas subsist: the Sun is the Divine 
Force; Justice is the essence of being. But a great effort is 
made: belief becomes more rational and broader. Osiris 
takes second rank: his rites are counted as popular superstitions, 
narrowly Egyptian. Art becomes much more realistic, much 
more alive than it had ever been: it breaks away from 
sacerdotal convention. Sculpture and literature have 
handed down to our day works of unsurpassed delicacy and 
audacity in the portraying of life. The sculptured head of the 
queen, Nefertiti (now in the Berlin museum) is one of the 
masterpieces of mankind, and the hymns to Aton reach total 
beauty: 

Thou risest beautifully on heaven’s horizon, O Aton, 
initiator of life! When thou dost form thy circle on the 
horizon, thou fillest the earth with thy beauties. Thou 
art delightful, sublime, radiant high above the earth. 
Thy rays envelop the lands and all that thou hast 
created. Since thou art Ra, thou winnest what they 
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give and thou bindest with bonds of thy love. Thou art 
far, but thy rays are on the earth. 

Realism goes with fervour: 

When thou dost rest in the Western horizon, the earth is 
in darkness, as if dead. Men sleep in their rooms, with 
their heads wrapped up, and not an eye sees another. 
All their goods, which they have put beneath their heads, 
could be stolen without their feeling it. Then, every lion 
comes out of his cave, every snake bites. It is dark as in 
an oven. The earth is silent . . . the darkness is banished 
when thou sendest forth thy shafts. Men awake and 
leap to their feet; it is thou who makest them rise. They 
wash their limbs, they take up their clothing. Their 
hands worship thy rising; the Whole Land sets to work.* 

All life comes from the sun; animals and men: 

When the fledgling is in the egg, a chirping in the shell, 
thou givest him bread to make him live. Thou givest him 
strength in the egg, to break it; he comes out of the egg to 
chirp . . . and he runs on his feet as soon as he comes 
out. 

The fish of the river leap towards thee; thy rays go down 
to the very depths of the sea. 

The trees and plants grow. The birds fly from their 
nests, their wings worshipping thy Ka. 

But in human reproduction the forces of divine life are 
felt at their highest: 

It is thou who raisest up children in women, and Greatest 
the seed in men; it is thou who feedest the child in the 
mother’s belly, who soothest him that he may not weep, 
who feedest him by the breast, who givest air to animate 
all that thou makest. 

Here is the God of the whole world, the One God, Creator 
of All: 

* Moret, op. cit., pp. 325-326. 
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How numerous are thy works, all that thou hast created 
and all that is hidden, O thou, the unique God, to whom 
none is equal! Thou hast created the earth according to 
thy heart, thou all alone, with men, cattle, and every wild 
beast. . . . 

Thou settest each man in his place, creating what is 
needful for him, all with their inheritance and their 
property, with their languages, differing in words, their 
forms different too, and their skins different in colour, 
for thou has divided the foreign peoples . . . and for 
distant peoples (too), thou dost m^e that whereby 
they live. 

(Egypt obviously lived from the Nile; but other countries 
had no Nile; therefore Aton had created for them a Nile in 
the sky, which overflowed when necessary: rain, which does 
not fall in Egypt, and which is the Nile of the sky, the Nile 
of foreigners — as wondrous a thing as the Nile itself.) 

Thou art the Lord of them all, thou hast cared for them, 
the Lord of this Land, who risest for it, the very powerful 
Disk of the Day. . . . Thou hast set the Nile in the heavens 
also, that it may come down to them, and beat the 
mountains with its waves like a sea, to water their fields 
in their lands. How excellent are thy designs! There is a 
Nile in the heavens for the foreign peoples, and for all 
the beasts of the desert that go upon feet. 

He is infinite: 

Thou drawest millions of forms from thyself alone. 

He is visible to all: 

Every eye beholds thee above it. Disk of the Day above 
the earth. 

So far, throughout the marvellous hymn, there is no false 
note, not a trace of the innumerable superstitions, not a trace 
of the innumerable pieces of savagery that religions carry 
on as a rule to the highest peaks of civilization. And yet, we 
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have to put the prophet near the god, and to allow Ikhunaton 
to add: 

Thou art in my heart; there is no other that understands 
thee, except me, thy son . . . issued from thy flesh, 
Ikhunaton, 

He is the Messiah, the son of God. Then comes the terrible 
sentence, the source of all fury: 

There is no other that understands thee, except me, thy 
son. 

Let us remember, before we condemn Ikhunaton, that 
other sentence, in our own Gospel, and let us be modest: 

Not that any man hath seen the Father, save he which is 
of God, he hath seen the Father. (John vi, 46) 

15. THE END — CULTURE 

Ikhunaton also was conquered by the priests. His meta- 
physics did not avail him when soldiers were wanted: he 
and his lost the Empire. Soldier and priest again struck up 
the old alliance and the religious revolution was undone and 
Amon-Ra came back; a general became Pharaoh and he 
conquered the Empire over again and allowed the priests to 
govern. There were still fine days ahead, however, with the 
dynasty of the Rameses, even for art and literature. But the 
realism and the subtlety of the Tell-el-Amarna period 
disappeared and religious formalism weighed more and more 
heavily over Egypt, till decadence set in. Official formalism, 
it is true, was only a polite convention and cultured people 
had their own thoughts. The innumerable gods could be 
taken for granted or ignored, and popular superstition on the 
one hand and government beliefs on the other could easily 
be assessed at their true value. The broad-minded and the 
sceptical can live as they like; the spiritual can go as far as 
they like. 
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Some texts are comparable to the Psalms of the Bible: 

God has hidden Himself; He knows the dispositions of 
men. 

None can resist the lord of the land. 

The disposition of him that is right of heart is more 
acceptable than the ox of the worker of iniquity. 

Work for God, He will work for thee in like manner. 

Keep order among men and women, who are the flocks 
and herds of God. 

He made heaven and earth for their pleasure. 

He dissipated the darkness of the waters. 

He made the breezes of life for their nostrils. 

They are the images of Him, 

Who came forth from His members. 

He has made for them fruits and vegetables, flocks and 
herds, feathered fowl and fish for their subsistence. 

He has slain his enemies, he destroyed his own children 
because they conspired and made rebellion. 

He made the daylight for their hearts.* 

Other texts are nearer to Ecclesiastes: 

Magnify not thy heart because of thy knowledge. . . . 
Hold converse with the ignorant man as well as with the 
learned. 

If thou wouldst be wise [or, prosperous] establish thyself 
in a house. Love thou thy wife in the house wholly and 
rightly. Fill her belly and clothe her back; oil for anoint- 
ing is the medicine for her limbs. Make her heart to 
rejoice as long as thou livest; she is a profitable field for 
her lord. Enter not into disputes with her.* 

The honnite homme of the French seventeenth century had 
his prototype in the Ger Maa of Egypt: the man who talks 
little and is upright in his soul, yet tolerant of other people’s 
faults and willing to let God take charge of things: 

^ E. A. W. Budge, The teaching of Amen-em-apt (London, 1924), pp. 20-24. 

• Budge, op. cit., pp. 53, 59. 
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Even if a man mixes the mud and the straw. 

It is the God Who is his builder. 

It is He Who throws down a house, it is He Who builds 
it up daily. 

A man lives his allotted hour of life: 

Rejoice, be glad. It is He Who makes a man to arrive in 
Amentt; 

He is safe in the hand of the God. 

When thou art making thy offerings to God, take good 
heed that thou doest not that which He holds in abomin- 
ation. Discuss not the forms in which He appears, walk 
not with bold and careless strides when He makes 
Himself manifest in the streets. Thrust not thyself among 
those who bear Him in his shrine. Bawl not the words of 
His books. Take heed not to add aught to the praises 
that are directed to be sung to Him.* 

Scepticism is not very far: 

Bodies have gone, and others have remained, since the 
time of our Ancestors. The Gods (deceased Kings) 
who once lived sleep in their pyramids, and the nobles 
also, the glorious ones, are buried in their tombs. They 
built houses, of which the place no longer exists. What, 
then, has become of them? . . . Where are their places 
now? Their walls are destroyed, their places no longer 
exist, as if they had never been. No one comes back from 
down there, to tell us how it is with them, to tell us what 
they need, to calm our hearts until the day when we too 
shall go where they have gone. So, be joyful, follow thy 
desire, so long as thou livest. . . . Do all that thou dost 
wish on earth, and trouble not thy heart, until the day of 
mourning comes for thee. The God of the Tranquil 
Heart (Osiris) does not hear mourning, and lamentations 
can save no man in the tomb. See, make a happy day! 
Have no care! See, no one takes his goods away with 
him. See, no one comes back, who has gone.* 

* Budge, op. cit., pp. 103, 107, 174-175, 243 {Papyrus of Ani). 

• Moret, The Nile and Egyptian Civilization^ p. 224. 
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MESOPOTAMIA 

I. THE GODS 

The gods are powerful and immortal, but otherwise very 
like men. They live in the sky where no man goes. Yet they 
need to be worshipped, fed, served and housed on earth. 
That is why they created men; each god has a town which is 
his dwelling place, where his statue, his wife, his children, 
his servants, all live. Men are only the servants of the gods. 

The god is evidently the ruler of the city, which would not 
exist but for him. He appoints a vicar, the king, to rule on 
his behalf. The king’s first duty is to look after the god, build 
him a temple or keep it in good repair, offer him numerous 
sacrifices, conquer territories for the god’s enjoyment. 

Without a king, therefore, there can be no civilization; 
and the worst thing that can be said about the barbarians 
that Uve in the mountains or in the desert is that they have no 
king. Therefore they have no access to the gods and nothing 
good can ever happen to them. For a satisfied god looks after 
his people; and, inversely, a dissatisfied god sends upon his 
servants illnesses, calamities (like the Deluge) or does not 
help them in war and adopts another people. 

Wars between towns are wars between gods. A conquered 
god is taken away and kept as a captive in the conqueror’s 
town. Even the barbarians know that, and when they have 
conquered a city, they take the gods away with them. Some 
of the gods thus remained in exile in the Elam country for 
over a thousand years and were in the end brought back 
triumphantly by their faithful people — unless you prefer to 
put it that they graciously forgave their people and came 
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back to their city. For nothing happens except as the gods 
decide. 

As among the gods, complicated relationships prevail, and 
this is really none of man’s business. Each man knows his 
own god and his duty is clear. Should Marduk, the God of 
Babylon, conquer all the other gods, and should the gods 
thereafter come to an agreement about it and recognize 
Marduk’s primacy, men can only bow to this decision. 

The first duty of man is to feed the god. It may be that 
in the beginning really the gods created men in order to 
eat them; and they still take a somewhat peculiar pleasure in 
seeing men tortured. Torture is normally reserved for 
conquered enemies; but that is possibly a human arrange- 
ment, for the gods are rather bloodthirsty and it does not 
displease them to see their own people suffer a little. The 
sacrificed animal is really a substitute for the offerer: 

He hath given up a lamb for his life: 

He hath given up the lamb’s head for the man’s head: 

He hath given up the lamb’s neck for the man’s neck: 

He hath given up the lamb’s stomach for the man’s 
stomach^ 

The second duty of man is to lodge the god. And the gods 
knew exactly what they wanted. The king was most careful 
to get proper information before he started building a temple. 
As a rule, some calamity would advertise the fact that the god 
was displeased with what was being done. Sometimes the 
king had a dream. Thus Guda, king of Lagash, saw himself 
in a dream in the shape of an ass carrying the god’s burdens. 
Oftener the priests looked into the insides of sacrificed beasts. 
The god chose his workman. Thus the God of Israel refused 
to have David as a builder and chose Solomon. Towards 
the end of the Babylonian Empire, Marduk appeared to 
Nabonidus and ordered him to gather his men and his 

^ Quoted by Delaporte, Mesopotamia (Kegan Paul, London, 1925), p. 163. 
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chariots and to build a temple at Harran. The king was 
frightened and said: 

‘O Marduk, that temple which thou dost command me to 
rebuild, the Mcde surrounds it and he is exceeding strong.’ 
But the god answered: ‘What time the third year comes 
round, the gods will cause Cyrus to advance against 
him, Cyrus king of Anshan, his little slave, with his little 
army.’ 

And it happened: Cyrus destroyed the Mede and Nabonidus 
did rebuild the temple at Harran.' 

The Hebrews are in fact a Mesopotamian tribe, since 
Abraham and his folk came from a certain town called Ur. 
When they settle ultimately in Palestine, they are rather 
distant from the centre of their civilization and they have 
learnt a few things in their wanderings and from their contact 
with the Egyptians. But essentially, the early Hebrews behave 
as a typical Mesopotamian people. The differences between 
them and the people of Ur or of Babylon are due to geo- 
graphical position mainly, and are such as prevailed between 
two Mesopotamian cities. Before the prophets established 
monotheism, Israel was a nation like any other nation in 
that area, and Jerusalem was a town with a god and a king 
Uke any other town. The resemblances are so striking that 
they need not be emphasized. The Nile on the one side and 
the Euphrates on the other ruled over Israel as constellations 
rule over a man. The Hebrews were merely a small barbarous 
nation oscillating between two great empires and absorbing, 
with on the whole little understanding, the legends or ideas 
'learnt from the one or the other. 

The god, now fed and lodged, needed a wife. There were, 
it is true, goddesses, but the Babylonians had a realistic 
mind and provided the god with a human wife as well. (They 
probably also provided that wife with a human substitute for 

^ C. J. Gadd, History and Monuments of Ur (London, 1929), pp. 244-245. Cf. C. 
Leonard Woolley, Ur of the Chaldees y 1929. 
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the god.) The god often asked for a wife, and showed the 
priests who she was by signs inside the slaughtered animals. 
Naturally the god would choose a princess, and Sargon’s 
daughter was the god’s wife. Herodotus, wondering a little, 
describes the room at the top of the great zigurat where the 
god’s wife slept and the god came every night. King Nabonidus 
was ordered by the god Nannar, of Ur, to find him a wife. 
There was an eclipse about it. The priests opened the victims. 
The king writes: 

I asked concerning the daughters of my family; they 
answered ‘no’. I asked a third time concerning my own 
daughter; they answered me with a favourable omen.* 

The king’s daughter became Nannar’s wife and slept in 
the blue-tiled chapel that was the extreme point of the sacred 
tower, the terraced pyramid, the zigurat. 


2. THE KINGS 

Politics obviously played a part in all this. The king’s 
position was not so far from the god’s. For the plain man, the 
difference was small. It happened therefore that a king 
became god. Shulgi, a great king of the third dynasty in 
Ur, declared that he was the god, and had a temple built for 
himself, with offerings and revenue, and priests who wrote 
hymns to him. The older gods received him favourably: 
the priests bore witness to that fact. There were so many 
gods, anyhow, and of such varied origins that one god more 
or less did not trouble the gods. Thereafter, many kings were 
gods in Mesopotamia. And yet in the end, the idea did not 
work, and the dynasty of Hammurabi, in Babylon, gave up 
being gods.* 

It had happened also that some kings had been made 

' Gadd, op . cit ., pp. 237-238. * Gadd, pp. 122-123. 
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gods after death. But the growing power of Marduk probably 
put a stop to this mass production of gods. The theologians 
discovered that all the various gods were probably only 
aspects of Marduk; and the kings realized that competition 
with Marduk was impracticable; it was better to be Marduk’s 
representative and servant, and not to incur his jealousy. 
For the god Marduk of Babylon was a just god, but a jealous 
and a harsh god, much like Yahveh later. He judged the 
kin gs after their death, and what happened then was not 
clear. One of the greatest kings, Sargon, had dared to take 
earth from Babylon to sanctify his new capital Agadeh; 
Marduk did not forgive him and Sargon came to a bad 
end. A ewe gave birth to a lion with a lamb’s head, and the 
army rebelled, and we do not quite know what happened to 
Sargon. Perhaps he was even killed by his own soldiers. 

3. GODS, SPIRITS, DEVILS 

The gods were numberless. When a sacrifice was offered 
them, they gathered over the victim ‘like flies’. In fact, there 
were not enough towns for every god to have one. A very 
great God, Gibil, was the god of the Euphrates: he was a just 
god. When it was not known whether a man was really 
guilty, he was thrown into the river and Gibil attended to 
him. If the man sank, it was a proof of his guilt, and the 
matter was settled. 

Each man had a god to himself, and often several, including 
a goddess. Should this guardian angel be offended, he no 
longer protected the man, and devils — that is to say illnesses 
— came upon him. Headaches were a sure symptom that 
the god was not on duty. 

The really great gods had but little time to attend to men’s 
affairs. Men lived dangerously in a world teeming with 
spirits. Spirits were as a rule indifferent to men — but men 
had to be careful not to offend. Unfortunately, there were 
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also multitudes of demons who deliberately set out to plague 
mankind. They had half human and half animal shapes 
and some were very virulent. Seven were specially dreaded: 
the south wind, a dragon, a leopard, a viper, a rather ill- 
defined beast, a whirlwind and a storm. 

Loudly roaring on high, gibbering below, they are the 
bitter venom of the gods. . . . They pass through the 
highest walls, the thickest walls, like a flood; from house 
to house they breztk through. No door can shut them out, 
no bolt can turn them back, through the door like a 
snake they glide, through the hinge like the wind they 
blow, estranging the wife from the embrace of the 
husband, snatching the child from the loins of a man, 
sending the man forth from his home. They are the 
burning pain that bindeth itself upon the back of a man.* 

Some went in triads: thus Labartu, who kills small children; 
Labasu, who causes the palsy; Akhkhasu, who makes men 
and women’s faces yellow and black. Lilith, whom the 
Hebrews later gave to Adam to wife, was a female Babylonian 
devil and attacked small babies by choice. Many Christian 
devils later came from this inexhaustible stock. The tooth- 
ache was caused by a pathetic devil- worm: 

After Anu had created the Heavens, the Heavens created 
the Earth, the Earth created the Rivers, the Rivers 
created the Canals, the Canals created the Marshes, the 
Marshes created the Worm. Came the Worm and wept 
before Shamash, before Ea came her tears and she said. 
What wilt thou give me for my food? What wilt thou 
give me for my drink? Ea said, I will give thee dried 
bones and scented . . . wood. The Worm said, What are 
these dried bones to me and scented . . . wood? Let me 
drink among the teeth, and set me on the gums that I 
may devour the blood of the teeth and of their gums 
destroy the strength.’ 

^ E. A. W. Budge, Babylonian Life and History (London, 1925), pp. 146 seq, 

• Budge, op. cit.y pp. 149-150. 
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4. THE GREAT GODS 

In the beginning there was nothing. In this nothing two 
wet principles appeared: fresh water and salt water. 

When the Babylonians had somewhat got out of their early 
savagery, a special category of gods arose: the gods of the 
elements. Fresh water, Apsu; salt water, Tiamat. Apsu was 
male and Tiamat female. Three great gods emerged, after 
many complicated generations: Anu, the sky, the supreme 
god — in a way; Enlil (Bel), the earth and air; Ea (Enki), the 
sea. When Babylon ruled over the whole land, Marduk 
took Ann’s place. 

Sin, the Moon, has two children: Shamash, the Sun, who 
is the Supreme Judge; and Ishtar, our planet Venus. 

Ishtar was a complicated being: she was perhaps also 
Ann’s daughter, or perhaps his mother. The mother of all: 
cosmic fecundity. At Ur, the mother-goddess was a cow and 
once a year was taken out of her temple and brought to the 
bull-god of the neighbouring city. Ishtar was sometimes male 
in the morning and female in the afternoon. She presided 
over battles as well as over sexual pleasure. She was the 
great Whore of Babylon and the Beast of Revelation. She 
was the most beloved mother of everything that lives. Mere 
fragments of her, scattered by the winds of the world, 
have provided many nations with whatever goddesses they 
desired. 

Marduk, god of Babylon, was Ea’s son. A sort of mono- 
theism concentrated on him. It was told in the later centuries 
that he had conquered the powers of evil. The primitive 
couple, Apsu and Tiamat, had forms in which they became 
destructive. The gods of chaos and the abyss and the sea 
had been bom out of Tiamat. And they had to be conquered 
and put down: Marduk had done it, and once a year, all the 
gods came and thanked him. Marduk had also created men. 
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When Anu grew old and frightened, he voluntarily abdicated 
in Marduk’s favour. 

Ashur was the national god of the Assyrians. He was a 
more primitive Marduk. The first duty of the king of 
Assyria was to conquer the world for Ashur. And the 
Assyrians certainly tried: there has perhaps never been such 
a people, so ferocious and so well trained for war, so 
deliciously tickled by the sight of a tortured enemy. They also 
worshipped Ishtar, to them a goddess of blood, voluptuous- 
ness and death. 

With many variations in time and geography, such was the 
crowd of Mesopotamian gods, bloodthirsty, picturesque and 
fierce, paralleled by legions of impossible demons, and 
holding sway from the Gulf of Persia to the shores of Syria 
and Palestine. 


5. CREATION 

The heavens had no name. 

Here below, the earth had no name: 

The sea had produced them; 

Mummu had borne them. 

The waters were one water; 

No plains; no marshes were to be seen. 

None of the gods existed. 

They had no names. Destiny was not. 

Lahmu and Lahamu came out; 

Ages passed. 

Anshar and Kishar came out; ages passed. 

Then their son came out: Anu. 

The other gods followed. But Apsu and Tiamat repented: 
why had they mixed fresh water with salt water and thus 
created the gods and the world? They held counsel with 
Mummu, the firstborn. They decided to destroy everyone 
else. Tiamat gave birth to the monsters and the devils who 
were to smash up creation. 
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Luckily Ea was watching. He threw over his ancestors a 
very powerful curse. Mummu was rendered powerless. It is 
believed that Apsu even died. Tiamat was unharmed, but 
much frightened. However, fury gave her a new strength, 
and again she gave birth to more demons, and particularly 
to those beings whom we know as the signs of the Zodiac, 
Pisces, Scorpio, Aries, and the rest, who were in the beginning 
devils climbing up the sky to fight the gods. 

Ea had been exhausted by emitting his curse. Anshar 
took over command of operations. He sent his messenger 
Gaga to call the gods together, and first of all the oldest, 
Lahmu and Lahamu. 

So he went. Gaga, he started 

And he found Lahmu and Lahamu, the gods his 
ancestors. 

And he bowed and kissed the ground before them. 

He kissed the ground, then stood up and spoke: 

Anshar, your child, has sent me. 

He told me what was in his heart, 

And it was this: Tiamat, our mother, now hates us . . . 
The mother of all, who gave birth to everything that is. 
She has brought forth enormous snakes — 

Their teeth are sharp, they kill pitilessly — 

She filled their bodies with venom, not with blood. 

She has brought out the snakes, monstrous reptiles. 
Tempest fiends, furious dogs, men-scorpions. 

Storms, fish-men, rams 

And they have weapons of terror, and they lust for a fight 

Ea is frightened; Anu can do nothing; perhaps Marduk, 
if he were asked by all the gods, would go and fight Tiamat. 
So Lahmu and Lahamu, the first ancestors left that are 
favourable, come to the meeting, and the gods decide to 
create a fate for Marduk: 

They prepared a splendid room for him; 

He took place before his ancestors and gave them advice. 
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The gods gave him all their powers: 

You are the first among the great gods; 

Your fate is above all; your word creates; 

The sound of your mouth is omnipotent; your orders none 
can resist. 

To make sure, they bring forward a garment and tell 
Marduk: 

Say the word, and let the garment disappear. 

Then say the word and let the garment come back. 

And Marduk obeyed the gods. 

And his mouth made the sound and the garment dis- 
appeared; 

Then he ordered it back and the garment came back. 

So the gods his fathers rejoiced and said: Marduk is 
king! 

Then Marduk armed himself, put the four winds round 
himself, and the lightning in front, and took a net in his hand. 
He jumped on his chariot and went to meet Tiamat. The 
gods wanted to see the fight and crowded behind Marduk, 
but out of reach of the blows. So Tiamat jeered at them and 
opened her mouth: 

Tiamat opened her mouth at its widest 

And Marduk threw the evil wind into it, before she could 

shut it. 

The terrible winds filled her belly 

And her courage failed, and her mouth remained wide 
open. 

Then he took up his spear and opened her belly. 

He opened her bowels, he pierced her heart. 

Then he divided her into two parts. One part is the sky, 
the hard roof of the world, closed with bolts each with an 
attendant keeper so that the waters above may no longer 
come down. Then he drove the lower waters into the abyss. 
He appointed the gods their places in the heavens. 
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He gave their places to the great gods; 

He appointed the stars to be the images of the gods, 

and the constellations, 

He arranged the year and divided it into sections. 

For the twelve months, he appointed three stars. 

Then he created animals. Yet the gods were not happy 
as they had no servants. So Marduk decided to create man, 
out of blood and bone. 

He had the second half of Tiamat brought before him. 
This second half had been Tiamat’s husband, after Apsu’s 
death perhaps: it was called Kingu, it was a demon, the 
leader of the conquered monsters. He was bound and 
tortured, and out of his bones and his blood men were made. 

Then they built cities. Marduk decided to adopt Babylon, 
and the gods spent a whole year making bricks and then 
Marduk’s temple was built and he took up residence and was 
given ‘the fifty names’. The work of creation was over.* 

6. THE DELUGE 

The gods of the town of Shupurak, on the Euphrates, are 
responsible in the first instance for the regrettable affair 
of the Deluge, which brought great trouble to the gods them- 
selves. The gods of Shupurak were not pleased with man- 
kind, and asked Enlil to arrange for a general cataclysm. 
Enlil promised, but already some of the gods were on the 
other side. Ea appeared in a dream to a favourite of his, one 
Uta-Napishtim, and told him to build himself a boat: 

Give up all your possessions, save your life! 

Put into the ship living seeds of all kinds. 

^ There exist many versions of these complicated events. Assyriologists are even 
worse than Egyptologists, though not perhaps so bad as ethnographers, for quarrelling 
amongst themselves over interpretations. I have used chiefly, for these and the follow- 
ing tales, Delaporte, op. cit.; Wallis Budge, op. cit.; Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria; Pinches, The Old Testament; King, Babylonian religion and mythology ^ 
and Langdon, The Babylonian epic of creation. 
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As for the ship 

Its dimensions must be thought out carefully, 

Its length and its breadth well proportioned, 

And launch it upon the ocean. 

Uta-Napishtim relates; 

I filled the ship with all I had 

(he did not mean to give up anything, in spite of Ea’s advice) 
All my silver, all the gold. 

All the seed I had, of every kind, I filled it right up. 

The whole of my family came into it, my household. 
My cattle, beasts of the field, and my workmen; every- 
thing. 

Shamash had told me the hour: 

At dusk, the Lord of Darkness will send heavy rain. 
Then get into the ship and close the door. 

The tempest began, the waters covered the land, men were 
drowned, and the sea seemed about to reach the sky: 

The water frightened the gods. 

They withdrew, they took refuge in Ann’s heaven. 

The gods were crouching like terrified dogs. 

Along the wall of heaven the gods were crouching. 

Then Ishtar howled like a woman in childbirth. 

The Queen of the Gods howled and lamented herself and 
cried: 

— The ancient race of men has gone back to the clay. 
And this thing that I was made to agree to in the Council 
of the Gods was a wicked thing. 

When I consented that this tempest should destroy my 
people! 

Then the gods wept. But the storm raged for seven days 
and seven nights, and nothing was left on the earth. On the 
seventh day Uta-Napishtim let loose a pigeon, but it could 
find nowhere to rest, and came back. Then he freed a 
swallow, but the swallow also came back. Then a raven was 
let out. 
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And the raven flew away and saw that the water was 
going down 

And he came near the boat, walking in the water and 
crowing, but he did not come back. 

Then I, Uta-Napishtim, made them all go out, to the 
four winds, 

And I offered a sacrifice on the top of the mountain. 

The gods smelt it 

The smell that they love. 

And the gods gathered like flies round the sacrifice, 

And the Lady of the gods came 

And she lifted the great jewels that Anu had made to 
her asking. 

And she said: What are all those gods? By the lapis 
lazuli round my neck, 

I shall not forget; these days are in my memory; I shall 
not forget them. 

Let the gods come to the sacrifice. 

But Enlil shall not come to the sacrifice, 

Because he refused to listen to advice and sent the 
deluge, 

And gave my people over to destruction. 

Enlil, however, did not see things in that light. He was 
very angry when he saw that some men had escaped. He 
knew at once that Ea alone had cunning enough to save his 
own. But Ea made him a long speech, explaining that a 
deluge was really excessive as a punishment: 

Instead of sending them a deluge, 

Send a lion, and the number of men shall be diminished, 
or maybe a leopard, or a famine, or a pestilence. Also Ea 
said he had not betrayed the gods: 

I did not reveal the plan of the Gods; 

I merely made him see a dream, and he understood. 

So Enlil was pacified by Ea’s eloquence, and came to the 
ship and brought out Uta-Napishtim and his wife and 
blessed them: 
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Until now, Uta-Napishtim was one of mankind, 

Let him now be one of the gods, even as we are, immortal, 
And let him live far away, at the mouth of the river. 

Thus Enlil kept his promise to the gods of Shupurak: 
Uta-Napishtim and his wife no longer counted as men; so 
men had not escaped. Nothing was said, by common consent, 
of the other refugees, who replenished the earth. For the 
will of Enlil must be done, and yet gods must have sacrifices. 

7. ISHTAR AND TAMMUZ 

Tammuz was a young god, and Ishtar’s husband. But 
Ishtar’s love was fatal to him, and he died. Many say (indeed 
most poets say) that Ishtar herself killed him. But then she 
was sorry and made loud lament. As she was the only goddess 
of any consequence in the Babylonian pantheon, few resisted 
her; we have just seen what scenes she could make. She 
determined at all costs to fetch her dead husband back from 
the dread underworld. 

To the house of darkness. 

To the house whence none come back once gone in. 
Along the road that does not come back. 

To the house where bread is dust, where filth is food, 
Ishtar wanted to go. 

They do not see the light; they live in darkness. 

They are dressed like the birds, with clothes made of 
feathers, 

And the dust is thick on the door and the bolt. 

When Ishtar reached the door, she shouted to the watch- 
man: 

— Open the door! Let me come in! 

If you will not open the door, if you will not let me come 
in, 

I shall smash the door, I shall smash the bolt, 

I shall break the threshold stone, I shall pull the door away. 
I shall make the dead to rise and to devour the living. 
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So the keeper went and asked for leave to let Ishtar come 
in. Ereshkigal, the queen of the lower world, gave orders that 
she should be let in, but at each one of seven successive doors 
Ishtar had to give up a garment or a jewel, and she arrived 
quite naked and therefore helpless before the Dark Queen. 
Then she was thrown into a prison and covered with illnesses. 
But her absence was at once felt on the earth. Desire died 
out. Men and beasts no longer were able or willing to carry 
out their natural functions, the fertility of the earth ceased; 
and the gods were left without sacrifices. Then the gods sent 
Ereshkigal a message which Ereshkigal dared not resist. 
The water of Life was thrown over Ishtar and she came back 
to the world, and the world was gladdened. Tammuz came 
back with her. 

This happens every year, for Ishtar and Tammuz are the 
fertility of the earth; and in every land where the tale was 
known a sacred drama rehearsed the divine events. Women 
lamented over the disappearance of Tammuz, who was called 
Adonis in Syria. Ezekiel viii, 14, tells us that in Jerusalem 
also the women wept for the Babylonian God at the gate of 
Yahveh’s temple: 

And he put forth the form of an hand, and took me by a 
lock of mine head. . . . 

Then he brought me to the door of the gate of the Lord’s 
house which was toward the north; and, behold, there 
sat women weeping for Tammuz. 

8 . GILGAMESH 

All these things were put down in writing as soon as writing 
was known and we have Sumerian fragments that go back 
to 2000 B.C.; then Babylonian texts down to the Persian 
conquest. The greatest of all Mesopotamian poems is the 
Gilgamesh epic. An ancient Sumerian king of Erech, 
Gilgamesh, who was two-thirds god and one-third man, set 
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out to conquer immortality. This is what happened to him. 

Ishtar, a shameless goddess, fell in love with Gilgamesh 
and wanted to marry him. But Gilgamesh was learned and 
wise and knew what had happened to Ishtar’s previous 
lovers, and he said to her: 

Tammuz, the husband of your youth. 

Every year you kill him. 

And you loved the shining bird Allalu, 

But you hit him and broke his wing; 

And you loved a lion, perfect in his strength. 

Then you dug pits, seven at a time, for him to fall into. 
And you loved a shepherd among his flocks. 

And every day he killed a kid for you. 

But you killed him, you changed him into a leopard. 
And his own men went after him 
And his own dogs tore him to pieces. 

Ishtar was deeply offended with this talk and got her 
father Anu to make her a terrible bull which she sent against 
Gilgamesh. But Gilgamesh had a wondrous friend, Enkidu, 
who was very wise and very strong and completely covered 
with thick hair. Between them, they killed the bull after a 
long fight. Enkidu caught hold of him by the tail and held 
him fast while Gilgamesh drove his sword into him. Enkidu, 
exultant in his victory, opened the bull, and threw the bowels 
before Ishtar and shouted: 

As for you, I shall bring you down also, 

I shall treat you as I have treated the bull. 

A great triumph was held in Erech; but then Enkidu fell 
ill and died, for Ishtar was the mistress of magic. 

Gilgamesh was in despair at the death of his friend, and 
he was terrified at the thought that one day he would have 
to die too. He decided he would search the world for a 
remedy for death, and first of all he went to his ancestor 
Uta-Napishtim. He met with terrible adventures on the 
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way but at last reached the island at the mouth of the river 
where the survivor of the deluge now lived, an immortal. 
But Uta-N apish tim, although he was immortal, could not 
tell how to make a man immortal. 

While houses are built. 

While brothers quarrel. 

While rivers go to the sea. 

While there is hatred in the land, 

men shall die: all that is inevitable. 

Gilgamesh went back to Erech, lamenting over his friend’s 
death: 

You cannot wear shoes any more; 

You can no longer shout the war shout; 

You no longer kiss the woman you love 

Or hit the wife you hate; 

You no longer kiss the loved child 

Or hit the detested child; 

The calamities of the lower world are upon you. 

Uta-Napishtim had told Gilgamesh of a magic plant which 
grew at the bottom of the sea and might renew the youth of a 
man that would eat it. Gilgamesh tied heavy stones to his 
feet and dropped to the bottom of the sea. He found the 
plant, pulled it out and came back with it. But after the 
effort he needed a refreshing bath in fresh water and laid the 
plant on the river bank. While he was having his bath, a 
serpent came and ate the plant. That is why serpents change 
their skin and grow young again and again and never die. 

At last the god of the dead took pity on Gilgamesh. He 
opened the earth and allowed Enkidu to come back for a 
few moments. Gilgamesh pressed him with questions. What 
is life like in the underworld? 

The answer is so depressing that Enkidu at first refused 
to tell his friend. He lamented his fate and his lamentations 
give enough proof of the lamentable state of the dead. 
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deprived of proper light and proper food. Indeed the dead 
can hardly be said to exist at all. Those who have been 
killed in battle are a little better off: 

On a couch he lies, the hero, 

He drinks clean water, 

He who was killed in battle 
— As you and I we have seen many — 

His father and his mother hold up his head; 

His wife is by him. 

But the man whose corpse had been thrown into the 
fields 

— As you and I we have seen many — 

His spirit is not at rest. 

The man whom no one cares about 
— As you and I we have seen many — 

He starves, he has no food. 

He has to eat the refuse of the streets. 

And that is all that Gilgamesh was ever to know about the 
fate of the dead. 

9. THE DRAMA OF THE GODS 

The central rite of Mesopotamian religion was the per- 
formance of a sacred drama which rehearsed the triumph, 
the death and the resurrection of the god. The very ancient 
tales about Tammuz and Ishtar, connected with the tale of 
Adonis and possibly that of Osiris, had concentrated into a 
theatrical performance which was probably necessary to 
ensure the return of the Sun after the Winter. At Babylon, 
Marduk was the hero of the drama. At Ur, Nannar. Else- 
where, each local god.‘ 

The whole town was the stage; but the central events 
happened on the zigurat, a huge tower with receding terraces 

^ Gadd, pp. 132 5 eq.\ M. Zimmern, Zum habylonischen Neujahrfest (Leipzig, 1918 
Berichete iiber die Verhandlungen der SSchsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften); 
The Quest (Jan., 1922, London). 
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and huge stairs from one to the other, culminating in the 
blue lodge where the god’s wife resided. 

A triumphant entry brought the god into the town. Then 
some calamity threw him into prison. 

He was judged at the foot of the holy mount (or tower). 

His followers caused a riot in the town. 

His wife lamented herself and prayed to the gods; but he 
had disappeared. 

The goddess went to the tomb, over which soldiers were 
mounting guard. 

Two malefactors had been tried with him; one of them was 
tied on the door of the town, dead: he was accompanying the 
god in the other world; the other had been declared innocent 
and freed. (A pig used to fill the part of the first thief and 
the pig’s head was tied on to the horizontal bar above the 
door: the first T-shape of the cross.) 

Then the priests in a procession carried the god’s garment 
through the town, and finally gave it up to the lamenting 
goddess. 

Meanwhile the god is in the underworld; the queen of the 
dead pulls the weapon out of the wound and stays the blood. 
Messengers run in all directions to call the gods to help. 
Some gods are deeply concerned; others openly rejoice. 

A great battle ensues; the forces of evil are conquered. 
The god’s chariot, shaped like a boat, reaches the foot of the 
sacred mountain. The god arises from the dead and appears 
in triumph on the top of the mountain. 

The drama had a cosmic character. The Zigurat, the 
sacred tower or mountain, represented the world: for the 
Mesopotamians the world was a black mountain floating on 
a white sea, under a blue sky. 

It is impossible not to see in this the counterpart of the 
passion of Christ. The triumphal entry, the imprisonment, 
the judgment, the riot (reduced to Peter’s use of his sword), 
the holy women, the soldiers round the tomb, the two thieves, 
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the freeing of Barabbas, the cross, the seamless garment, the 
descent into the underworld and the resurrection, are all 
here. The celebrated, but orthodox, orientalist, A. H. Sayce, 
when confronted with the texts, wrote to The Times that this 
was a prophecy of the Passion of Christ that God had allowed 
to be circulated through the ancient world to prepare the 
nations for the Great Coming. 

The main themes of the Old Testament have been found 
in Mesopotamia: the Creation and the Flood; here we have 
the main themes of the New Testament, and Ezekiel bears 
witness to the existence of Tammuz in Jerusalem. The tale 
varied from city to city and from century to century; but it 
was present everywhere in the souls of the people from Persia 
to the Mediterranean. When once the idea had been 
established that Jesus, the crucified prophet, was a god, 
inevitably popular belief throughout the East made him the 
chief hero of the ancient and everlasting drama; and in the 
tale told through the land no difference was made between 
Tammuz or Adonis or Christ. Paul was probably the man 
who fused all the myths into one, the Christ myth, and thus 
gave Christianity its first great opportunity to conquer the 
East; all who heard the new tale recognized it, and knew that 
it was true. Christ had come indeed to fulfil the prophecies. 

10. THE DESTINY OF MAN 

Man’s destiny was worked out on the earth: the after-life 
was hardly worth noticing. Life was good and death was 
entirely bad: a few exceptions made as favours by the gods, 
a slight amelioration for the brave made really hardly any 
difference. To live long and to be in good health: such was 
the ideal. Here the gods could help, if approached in the 
proper manner. Destiny could be influenced, or at least 
known, beforehand. Divination, astrology and magic consti- 
tuted an advanced technique to deal with fate. 
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The liver of sacrificed animals gave precise information as 
to the will of the gods; very ancient formulas embodied the 
rules of interpretation. Also oil poured into water made 
patterns that could be useful. There were also presages: the 
fall of the king Ibi-Sin, of Ur, was announced by the fact 
that a ewe gave birth to a calf with two tails. 

Careful note had been made of the position of the stars 
whenever a great calamity had happened; and similar 
calamities were expected whenever the stars came into the 
same positions. 

If there is an eclipse of the moon on the fourteenth of the 
month Adar, beginning in the south and ending in the 
north, beginning in the first watch and ending in the 
last watch, its obscuration visible with the south before 
thee, this is an omen for the king of universal destruction; 
ravaging of Ur, destruction of its walls, destruction of 
the city and its habitations . . . the ruler will meet the 
fate of Ibi-Sin, king of Ur, who went in captivity to 
Elam.‘ 

It was therefore important to watch the stars. But 
astronomy proper could not rise very high.® 

Magic had formulas and ceremonies. In Ur, engraved 
plates have been found, dating from about 3000 b.c., on which 
men disguised as animals are pictured. A lion brings food and 
drink, a donkey sitting up on his hind legs plays the harp, 
a scorpion walks in front of a gazelle holding water-jugs in 
its forepaws. Under the forepaws of the animals human 
hands are drawn and made to hold the carried objects. These 
are men dressed up as animals and going through some 
ceremony. The plates were found between the legs of the 
evidently divine statue of a bull.® 

^ Gadd, p. 128. 

* Sir Thomas N. Heath, Greek Astronomy (1932) and C. P. S. Menon, Early 
Astronomy and Cosmology ^ hold that the Greeks derived more knowledge from the 
Mesopotamians than was hitherto supposed. Even then, the knowledge is not of a very 
advanced order. 

* Gadd, op. cit.y pp. 34 to 36. 
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Magicians were innumerable and did good or evil according 
to the wishes of those that paid them, or even on their own 
initiative. They dealt chie% in illnesses. 

On the other side of the scale, let us set the fact that the 
Babylonians could extract a cube root.* But no doubt they 
also used cube roots for magical purposes. 

II. CIVILIZATION 

A few texts — very few so far — allow us to believe that a 
few men in Mesopotamia may have risen a little higher. 
Books of Wisdom have been found, though of relatively recent 
date, and not to be compared with similar Egyptian 
literature.* 

As a wise and discreet man thou shalt belittle thy 
knowledge; 

Set a bridle in thy mouth; watch carefully thy speech. 
Harm not in any way thine adversary. 

Marry not the strange woman whose lovers are many. 
The fear of God begetteth prosperity; Sacrifice pro- 
longeth life, and prayer looseth sin. 

Job had a Babylonian prototype; 

Scarcely had I come to life than I have already passed 
the appointed time, 

I have turned back: it is evil, still more evil! 

My oppression hath increased, I have not found my 
right! 

I have cried to my god and he hath not shown his face; 
I have invoked my goddess, her head is not even raised. 
Every day a persecutor pursueth me; 

At night he alloweth me not a moment for breath . . . 
On my bed, brought to nought like an ox, 

I am covered with the excrements of my body like a sheep. 
My sick muscles have put the imagination to the torture, 

^ Budge, op. cit., p. 209. * Cf. Budge, op. cit,y p. 153. 
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And by the omens which befall me, the prophet hath 
been led astray. 

The enchanter hath not lightened my sickness, 

And the prophet hath not put an end to my infirmity, 
And God hath not come to my aid, he hath not taken my 
hand. 

My goddess hath not taken pity upon me, she hath not 
walked at my side.* 

A good many psalms have been recovered. Here is one to 
Marduk: 

Among all the multitudes of men who exist and have 
names, who is there that can of himself have knowledge? 
Who has not erred? Who has not transgressed? Who is 
there that knows the Way of the God? I will worship; I 
will not handle wickedness; I will seek out the regions of 
Life. Before thee I have worked iniquity; I have trans- 
gressed the mark set by the God. Forgive me the sins 
which I have committed, wittingly or unwittingly, from 
my youth up. Let not thy heart despair, destroy my 
sin, do away my faults, lighten my turmoil, illumine my 
gloom.* 

But the most remarkable product of Babylonian civiliza- 
tion is the code of Hammurabi. The king of Babylon, about 
2080 B.C., had some 4000 Unes engraved on stone: some 300 
Commandments in all. A long preamble and a long conclu- 
sion enlarge on the greatness of the king, the vicar of the gods, 
the delegate of Marduk. He is the shepherd that brings peace 
to his flock; Shamash gave him the laws. The curse of the 
gods on those who shall not keep them. The laws themselves 
seem to us fairly reasonable, for the time and the country. 
Witchcraft is dealt with first: convicted sorcerers lose their 
property to the accuser; the river is the judge, and ‘takes’ the 
guilty that are thrown into it. Women not taken in adultery 
but suspected of it are dealt with in the same manner. A 

^ Delaporte, op. cit.y pp. 210-21 1. • Budge, p. 134. 
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certain amount of ferocity is evident in the punishments 
ordained: a wet nurse whose nursling has died through 
carelessness shall have her breasts cut away; if a drunken 
man has not been given in charge to the police, the woman in 
charge of the public house shall be killed. A priestess who 
goes into a public house for a drink shall be killed. No doubt 
great strictness was necessary. Hammurabi’s code is evidently 
only one example of many Mesopotamian codes. We must 
remember that the documents we have and decipher are only 
haphazard samples out of innumerable quantities. It has 
been said^ that the Babylonians had practically separated 
law from religion. Religion only comes, in the Hammurabi 
codes, in the preamble and conclusion; a determined effort 
seems to be made to discourage witchcraft. 

12. THE END OF BABYLON AND OF THE 
ANCIENT WORLD 

Monotheism of a sort may have been arrived at by some 
of the best minds. One tablet of perhaps 2000 b.c. states, 
apparently, that Marduk has many divine forms: 

Lugal-a-ki is Marduk of the water-spring. 

Ninip is Marduk of the garden. 

Nergal is Marduk of war. 

Zagaga is Marduk of battle. 

Bel is Marduk of lordship and dominion. 

Nabii is Marduk of wealth, etc.’ 

But abstract philosophy does not seem to have been very 
advanced, and what was thought by contemporaries about 
the fall of Babylon proves that the gods had successfully 
resisted philosophy as well as monotheism. King Nabonidus, 
as the Babylonians related later, was possessed of devils. He 
built temples against the wishes of the gods, and he had 

^ H. Berr, in Delaporte. Introd. p. ix. • Pinches, op. ctt., p. 58 . 
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actually a statue made of the moon god in a state of eclipse. 
He tried to make the people of Babylon worship the moon god, 
like the people of Harran. The Babylonians refused and were 
very angry. Then, when at the last he felt himself in danger, 
Nabonidus brought to Babylon the gods of all the subject 
cities. What did he want with them? Did he mean to have 
them in his power, or to protect them? We do not know: on 
all these events, we are kept in the dark about Nabonidus’ 
own point of view; our information comes solely from his 
enemies. In any case, Marduk was very displeased also. 
Therefore the gods, Marduk included, came to an understand- 
ing with Nabonidus’ enemy Cyrus of Persia. Anyway, the 
priests delivered Babylon unto him, and Cyrus gave out a 
proclamation that he was beloved of Marduk. Naturally 
Cyrus — beloved of the gods, and believing in none of them, 
for he had his own exclusive god — sent them all home. This 
brought Cyrus great praise. Among the gods who were sent 
home with their servants, there was a small inconsiderable 
god, Yahveh by name, who was sent back to Jerusalem. 
The priests of the Jews recorded their gratitude in writing 
and said also that Cyrus was the anointed of Yahveh. So he 
was, also of Marduk, and of all the other gods he had sent 
home. All this came about in 538 b.c. 

I am Cyrus, King of the World, the great king, the 
mighty king, the king of Babylon, king of Sumer and 
Akkad, king of the four quarters of the world. . . . Mar- 
duk commanded him (i.e. Cyrus) to go to his city of 
Babylon . . . and he refrained from sacking it. He de- 
, livered into his hand Nabonidus, who did not worship 
him (Marduk). ... I took care that all the people of 
Sumer and Akkad, a great race, should suffer no 
molestation. . . . May all the gods whom I have brought 
into their own cities pray daily before B 61 and Nabu for 
the lengthening of my days.’ 


^ Budge, op. dt., pp. 55-57. 
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This is the end of the Ancient World. Soon the whole 
land, from Persia to Egypt, will belong to the Persians, and 
then to the Greeks. Neither the Persians nor the Greeks will 
think of the gods as the people of old thought. 

The world is tired of its old beliefs. Reformers arise in 
every country. Zoroaster in Persia,' Buddha in India, 
Confucius in China, and, the worst of them, Socrates and 
Plato and Aristotle in Greece, are about to give the divine 
world a thorough clean up. 

Ancient religion, which had lasted from perhaps 4000 b.c., 
disappears; after a short greco-roman interlude, which is 
really a period of disintegration of the old beliefs, the great 
monotheistic religions, the metaphysics of action and affirma- 
tion, will conquer the West; the great metaphysics of illusion, 
hinduism and buddhism will rule over the East. 

The new world will be divided into two parts, each with 
different views of life, of God, of the world. But the old world, 
the world of the innumerable and real gods, had lasted at 
least 4000 years. Our modern world, which does not really 
believe in the gods, either in its lowest or in its highest modes 
of thinking, has only run half that course as yet. 


^ It is interesting to note that Nietzsche was quite right in taking Zarathustra as the 
prototype of modern man. 
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I. NEW FEATURES 

Now for the first time a religion founded] it is founded by 
a man] it is founded on an idea. Zoroaster makes the idea of 
good and evil the basis of a new religion. 

In Egypt or Mesopotamia religions had not been founded] 
they had grown. Even Ikhunaton had only effected a slight 
change, mainly with political views. The old gods had always 
been there. Man had only to accept or understand them. 
How could a religion be founded? All men had their own 
gods; when in a foreign land, you had to do with foreign 
gods. Men often changed gods: ‘And thy God shall be 
my God’: so they spoke to the friend they wanted to follow. 

But Zoroaster came and said: There is only one God, and 
his Adversary. Those things you pray to are not gods; at the 
most they are subordinate spirits, or devils. God is Ahura- 
Mazda, and has given me, Zoroaster, a revelation and a 
mission. Man has to choose: the world is full of lies and evil 
spirits; man must serve Ahura-Mazda and truth. 

This is a new starting-point: no question now of winning 
the favour of any gods you come across; one God only is to 
be served, along with the spirits he proclaims to be his. All 
other spirits are devils, and are to be combated. In the 
’ chaos of the spiritual world, man now makes a choice: Man 
will refuse to admit certain ideas, certain deeds, certain gods. 

What principle lies behind the choice? Good and evil. 
The gods used to have no principles. They were what they 
were. Osiris, Thoth, Isis, knew of justice, and upheld it; 
but justice, the idea of good and evil, was not the principle 
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of their existence or adventures; the ideas of good and evil 
had come into an older system in which Seth had killed Osiris, 
and Osiris had risen from the dead. These events were the 
cycles of nature: they were not justice, they were accepted 
facts. As for the Mesopotamian gods, their idea of justice 
was practically non-existent, as the lamentable affair of the 
Deluge conclusively proves. 

But all this is over. Ahura-Mazda and the good are 
identical. God wills, and does, only Good. He fights, not 
against a brother who wants to rob him, but against Evil. 
An idea is now the very centre of religion; and the whole 
world is to be organized round an idea. Man will not leave 
it at that. Other ideas will appear; other religions will be 
founded. The Buddha will found a religion on the idea of 
suffering; on the idea of love, the religion of Christ will be 
founded. Mohammed will take as his basis the Unity of God. 

In fact, ideas are incompatible with the old religious con- 
ceptions. Under such or such an idea: Justice, or Love, the 
old gods will go on existing; they will put on new names, or 
take inferior positions: as spirits, or angels, or devils. But 
they will not forget their past adventures. They will bring 
into the religions of ideas the old tales: deluges, forbidden 
fruit, deaths and resurrections. Man’s new mentality will 
interpret such tales, but with indifferent success. On the 
other hand, the mass will not understand ideas, and will go 
on telling the old tales, paying homage to the old gods, now 
the false gods, and the hearts of the prophets will be filled with 
rage and humiliation. 

The struggle between the new reasonable ideas. Justice, 
Love, Pity, on the one side, and the mythologies of the early 
world on the other, will now fill the history of mankind. 

This can be seen in Persia from the beginning. The 
Avesta proves that soon after the death of the prophet the 
practices he had forbidden were flourishing. The elements 
were worshipped; gods he had not known of were popular: 
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thus Mithra, Anahita; himself was rising to the status of a 
god, and the words of wisdom were to be used as magic 
formulas of which the meaning did not matter so long as the 
sound is correctly emitted. Over the idea of good and evil, 
a jungle of superstitions was growing again. 

The same thing happened every time. None of the founders 
ever achieved what he wanted. Even the Buddha, for all his 
good-tempered nihilism, was made into a god, and even into 
a Warrior God. But the ideas were never destroyed or 
neutralized either; and sooner or later all mythologies recede 
and disappear. 


2. PRIMITIVE PERSIA 

In the Mitanni country, NW. of Persia, an inscription of 
about 1400 B.c. mentioned the names of Mithra, Indra and 
Varuna. The name Ahura-Mazda has been derived from 
Varuna, through an intermediate form; Uruva Naashshul: 
a somewhat hypothetical derivation. Some Indian gods, 
however, obviously crossed Persia between 1500 and 1000 
B.c. Mithra probably came with them and stayed in Persia. 

Otherwise, in Iran, there used to be gods, as everywhere. 
Fire, in its double form, the sun and the moon, water, earth 
and wind were worshipped. The magi were a sacerdotal 
tribe who later adopted Zoroastrianism. Before that, they 
were professional sacrificers, who offered animals, especially 
bulls and rams, to the gods in the proper way. 

Some animals were taboo: the otter, the dog, the hedge- 
hog could not be killed. Serpents, frogs and ants were to be 
exterminated. 

The first of men, Yima (in India, Yama) had given his 
children some forbidden food, probably beef, in order to 
make them immortal. Zoroaster protested against this, as 
immortality was reached through merit, and not through 
eating this or that. 
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The dead were covered in wax and buried. But the magi 
exposed the corpses first to be torn up by birds or dogs: a 
practice which led to the Parsi custom of putting the dead into 
Towers, to be torn by vultures. Cut nails and hair were 
impure; and also the human breath. Magic was known: 
Queen Amestris, as Herodotus relates, caused fourteen 
children to be burned alive so that she should renew her 
youth. To walk between two halves of a dead body was a 
purification. An intoxicating drink, haomo (soma in India), 
was a popular means of becoming one with the divine. Many 
no doubt thought the drink was a god. Anahita was a very 
respected goddess, probably none other than Ishtar come 
across the Mesopotamian borders. 

It was a very praiseworthy thing to marry one’s sister, or 
mother, or daughter; but adultery was a great abomination. 

The royal inscriptions of Susa and Persepolis prove that the 
kings already recognized Ahura-Mazda as the supreme god: 
he was invisible, had no temples, and fire was his symbol or 
expression. But the kings only became complete Zoroastrians 
at the time of Artaxerxes II, about 400 B.c.; the kings also 
knew of Mithra and Anahita. 


3. ZOROASTER 

It is generally admitted that Zoroaster really existed; but 
there is no decisive proof of it. It is also generally admitted 
that he must have lived about 700 b . c ., although one of the 
best authorities, Clemen, places him about 1000 b . c .‘ 

The Avesta, the sacred book of Zoroastrianism, seems to 
have been put together during the sixth century b.c., but 
the Gatha, which the archaic language shows to be the oldest 
parts, go back to the seventh century. Some of the hymns 

^ Clemen, French translation: Les Religions du Monde (Paris, 1930), p. 158; English 
translation by A. K. Dallas, 1931. 
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are reasonably attributed to Zoroaster himself. The tradi- 
tional biography of Zoroaster is purely legendary. Neither 
Herodotus nor Xenophon have heard of him. 

He seems to have lived in a very modest agricultural 
community, whose chief preoccupation was how to escape 
the razzia of the nomadic tribes. His ethics are very pure, 
but the crime against which he feels most bitter is the theft 
or the killing of cattle. The aim of his life is to reach eternal 
life — and to possess ten mares in peace in this world. 

I ask of thee, O Ahura! and tell me aright, how shall I 
acquire that Thy Righteous Order’s prize, ten (costly) mares 
male-mated, and with them the camel. For it was told me 
for the sake of our Welfare and of our Immortality, in what 
manner Thou shalt give to these Thy conquering hosts both 
of these Thy gifts of grace. 


4. DUALISM AND MONOTHEISM 

Two principles are at the origin of things: Good and Evil, 
Good is God: Ahura-Mazda (Ormazad, Ormuz), Evil, in the 
Gatha called the Lie, the Liar, is Ahriman. Mazda created 
the world good, but Ahriman brought evil into everything. 

And now I will proclaim, O ye who are drawing near and 
seeking to be taught! those animadversions which 
appertain to Him who knows all things whatsoever; the 
praises which are for Ahura, and the sacrifices which 
spring from the Good Mind, and likewise the benignant 
meditations inspired by Righteousness. And I pray 
that propitious results may be seen in the lights. 

Hear ye, then, with your ears; see ye the bright flames 
with the eyes of the Better Mind. It is for a decision as to 
religions, man and man, each individually for himself. 
Before the great effect of the cause, awzike ye all to our 
teaching! 


^ The Gathas, Yasna xliv, 18. 
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Thus are the primeval spirits who as a pair and yet each 
independent in his action, have been famed of old. They 
are a better thing, they two, and a worse, as to thought, 
as to word, as to deed. And between these two let the 
wisely acting choose aright. . . . 

Yet when the two spirits came together at the first to 
make life, and life’s absence and to determine how the 
world at the last shall be ordered, for the wicked the 
Worst Life, for the holy, the Best Mental State. 

Then when they had finished each his part in the deeds 
of creation, they chose distinctly each his separate realm. 
He who was the evil of them both chose the evil, thereby 
working the worst of possible results, but the more 
bounteous spirit chose the Righteousness; yea. He who 
chose was He who clothes upon Himself the firm stones 
of heaven as his robe. And he chose likewise them who 
content Ahura with actions. 

And between these two spirits the Demon gods can make 
no righteous choice, since we have beguiled them. As 
they were questioning and debating in their council 
the Worst Mind approached them that he might be 
chosen. And thereupon they rushed together unto the 
Demon of Fury, that they might pollute the lives of 
mortals. 

Wherefore, O ye men! ye are learning thus the religious 
incantations which Ahura gave in our happiness and our 
sorrow. Ye are learning what is the long wounding for 
the wicked, and the blessings which are in store for the 
righteous. And when these shall have begun their 
course, salvation shall be your portion!’ 

Yet, in this world, the Liar often triumphs, and some of the 
hymns are not far from despair: 

To what land to turn; aye, whither turning shall I go? 
On the part of a prince, or allied peer, none, to conciliate, 
give offerings to me to help my cause, nor yet the throngs 
of labour, not even such as these, nor yet the evil tyrants 

^ Yasna xxx. 
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of the province. How then shall I establish well the 
Faith, and conciliate Thy grace, O Lord? 

This know I, Mazda, wherefore I am unable to attend 
my wish, and how my flocks are so reduced in number, 
and why my following is likewise scant. Therefore I cry 
to Thee; behold it. Lord! desiring helpful grace for me, 
as friend bestows on friend. 

When come, Great Giver! they who are the day’s en- 
lighteners, to hold the Righteous Order of the world 
upright, and forward pressing.’ 

While this world lasts, the Liar is nearly as powerful as 
Mazda. The legions of evil, devils and men, are at least as 
numerous as the legions of good. Yet Mazda is the only god, 
for two reasons; metaphysically, he is the Good; and at the 
end of the world Evil shall be put down finally. Therefore, 
the Evil One is a Deceiver: the spirits who have chosen his 
side had lost their heads, and they will be eternally punished, 
with the men who have imitated them. 

This was not found very satisfactory. The theologians 
exerted themselves and made up One God out of the two 
powers: Time may have had that position, from the fourth 
century b.c. onwards. Sometimes it was Space, or Light, 
or Destiny. Others held that Mazda is the only power, but 
that within him there are the two conflicting elements, good 
and evil." This will be found again in the Jewish Cabala. 
These theological efforts express an essential belief, from the 
Gatha onwards, in the superiority of good. Manichaeism, 
which holds the two elements to be equal, will be a heresy 
•for the true Mazdeans. 


^ Yasna xlvi. 

* Cf. A. V. W. Jackson, Zoroastnan Studies (New York, 1928), p. 70, and J. H. 
Moulton, Early Zoroastriamsm (London, 1913). Also Meillet, Trois Conferences 
sur les Gatha (Paris, 1925). 
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5. spirits: gods and devils 

Ahura-Mazda has six ministers, the Amesha-Spentas: 
Good Thought, Virtue, Desired Empire, Generous Giving, 
Health, Immortality. This number of six does not seem 
fundamental, and these moral forces are conceived of as 
archangels. Below them are innumerable legions of more or 
less beneficent spirits, gods, genii, saints; some are also moral 
forces, but some are natural elements. Fire is very important, 
or the Angel of Fire; water, the sun, the moon, many stars, 
are angels. Mithra is brought in. Obedience is an angel; 
Justice is an angel. The sacred drink Haoma is one; and also 
the Sacred Donkey, who has three legs and is an essential 
functionary in the whole system. The Ox Hadhayash, Ever 
Pure, is an important item: his fat is indispensable to the 
brewing of ambrosia at the Resurrection. 

The world of evil, again as in the later Jewish Cabala, is a 
duplicate of the world of good. Ahriman balances Mazda. 
In the Gatha, he is not as yet a very precise power: he is 
merely the Evil One. He seems to have a wife, Druj, the 
Lie. It was said among the people that he was a wild horse, 
which some ancient king had tamed and had kept bound for 
thirty years. Or he was a toad or a snake: the Serpent. He 
was given a court of six evil archangels. Indra, unlike 
Mithra, was put on the wrong side. Thousands of devils 
run parallel to the thousands of angels, among them Spityura 
the brother of Yima, the first man: this Iranian Cain has 
killed his brother and cut him into two pieces. Asmodeus in 
the Book of Tobit was one of those Persian devils; and even 
our own Satan is much akin to Ahriman, 

Evil lives in the North. The entrance to Hell is in the 
Elburz mountains. The shores of the Caspian Sea are the 
native land of devils.* But light puts all evil powers to flight: 

^ Huart, La Perse antique (Paris, 1925), p. 216. 
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and Mithra shall have a palace of light built in the Alburez 
mountains. Competent priests, of course, also know how 
to defeat the demons. 

6. THE HUMAN PERSONALITY 

A complicated psychology seems to have been constructed 
even before Zoroaster, who did not much consider the 
subject. In the later Avesta the body and the soul are carefully 
analysed. 

The body has four parts: the flesh, the bones, vital energy, 
form. At death it rots away, but at the resurrection the form 
is reconstituted. The soul is divided into five parts, which 
we find a difficulty in naming, as our vocabulary is insuf- 
ficient; a series of synonyms for three of the parts will suffice: 

1. the spirit, inspiration, reason; 

2. religion, conscience, revelation; 

3. consciousness, sensation, perception; 

4. the soul proper; 

5. the fravashi. 

Zoroaster did not know of the fravashi, one of the great 
discoveries of Zoroastrianism. The fravashi is a sort of 
guardian angel: he is the real man, of which the body and 
soul are only expressions: he lives in the presence of Mazda; 
at death, man goes back to the fravashi state. 

7. DEATH AND THE SOUL 

For three days and nights after death, the soul remains 
-near the body, in the suffering or the joy that come from its 
past actions. On the dawn of the fourth morning a wind 
comes: perfumed or putrid, according to merit, and blows the 
soul to a place where it is met by a charming girl or an old 
hag, again according to merit. This person is the conscience 
of the dead. It brings them to the Bridge of Judgment. 
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Here are three judges, among them Mithra. There are scales, 
and judgment is given. 

A curious principle of Persian legislation is set to work here: 
a crime was not judged by itself; the whole life of the accused 
was reviewed; if the sum of his good deeds was accounted 
greater than his crime, he went free. There is no such thing 
as a mortal sin, which would send a soul necessarily to per- 
dition. But on the other hand repentance is not taken into 
account, and forgiveness of sin is unheard of. Here rules 
justice, not love. 

Judgment having been given, the soul goes over the bridge, 
which spans the distance over hell between the Elbrirz 
and Mount Daitia. For the just, the bridge gets wider and 
wider; for the wicked, it becomes as narrow as the edge of a 
razor blade, and the lost soul falls into the flaming pit. 
Through Evil Thoughts, Evil Words, Evil Deeds, the wicked 
go into darkness so thick that the hand could grasp it, and 
their souls are pressed together more closely than the hcdrs on a 
horse’s tail, yet think themselves each eternally in solitude. 
The good, through Good Thoughts, Good Words, Good 
Deeds, reach the full light of Ahura Mazda. 

It sometimes happens that the scales stay level; the weight 
of a soul’s good actions may exactly balance the weight of the 
evil deeds; for all such, there is an intermediary world; a 
rather large world, which reaches from the earth to the 
stars: there seem to be many indifferent souls. What 
happens to them is not clear. The most celebrated of these 
uncertain individuals is Keresaspa: he had killed a monster 
and thus acquired merit; but then he had lighted a fire on a 
whale’s back, mistaking it for an island; the whale had 
gone under, and, through Keresaspa’s carelessness, fire had 
been soiled by sea water. He had had the wit to escape. This 
crime had balanced his good deeds precisely and Keresaspa is 
still waiting in Purgatory. 
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8. THE FATE OF THE WORLD 

The world is to last 12,000 years: 3000 were spent in the 
spiritual creation; 3000 in the physical creation; 3000 went 
from the making of man to the coming of Zoroaster; 
3000 years are to run between Zoroaster and the last day. 

Zoroaster himself seems to have believed that the last 
judgment was near at hand in his own day. Mazda had told 
him to hasten, as Zoroaster himself, in his own lifetime, was to 
bear witness before the three judges, in favour of all his 
followers. But Zoroaster died and Evil did not. Hence the 
last 3000 years, which look as though they might have to be 
prolonged once again. 

Zoroaster’s seed is floating on a sacred lake, watched over 
by the angels, and a day shall come when a Virgin, while 
bathing, will be impregnated and a Saviour will be born. 
The Saviour shall have thirty disciples; fifteen youths and 
fifteen virgins. The dead shall be raised, the world purified; 
all this will take fifty-seven years. Then the Last Judgment 
will come, after which the Earth will be flooded with molten 
metal; to the good, this will be as a bath of tepid milk. The 
indifferent will suffer and be redeemed. The evil will be atro- 
ciously burnt; they shall rise and Armageddon will begin: 
the last great Fight of all. Ahriman and his criminal bands 
will be finally beaten and drowned in the molten metal. 

Later theologians came to hold that Hell itself will be 
purified. All will be forgiven and Ahura Mazda will receive 
Ahriman himself into his bosom. Primitive ferocity can never 
be kept up. 

The Manichaeans, however, will insist on eternal punish- 
ment; the wicked shall be reduced by fire into a compact 
round mass. 
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9 . ETHICS 

What is then the Good, the basic principle of Zoro- 
astrianism? Much the same as with us, or the Egyptians, or 
the Mesopotamians. 

Truthfulness was set higher than with us; the Evil One was 
essentially the Liar. Debts were considered very serious, 
because they led to lying. 

Polygamy was a normal thing and it was a good thing to 
marry one’s sister, daughter or mother. 

No tendency to asceticism can be noticed: meat and wine 
were good things. 

Cruelty to enemies, though not perhaps a duty, was a 
great and legitimate pleasure. Great banquets were frequent 
occurrences in the periods of prosperity, and women on these 
occasions seem to have been freely enjoyed, although normally 
adultery was considered a crime. But probably the immense 
power and riches of the Imperial Period brought about 
laxity. Their enemies accused the Persians of cruelty and 
debauchery. 


10. MITHRAISM 

Two religious adventures started from Iran: Mithraism and 
Manichaeism. 

Mithra could not be confined to the very secondary part 
that Zoroastrianism allotted him. Some of the Magi settled 
in Asia Minor seem to have revealed his power to Pompey’s 
soldiers. The Roman legions found him a suitable god, and 
took him all over the Empire, from the first to the fourth 
century. The magi had duly taught them that Time is the 
highest of the gods and that Ormazd, Ahura Mazda, was his 
expression. The soldiers said he was Jupiter and Ahriman 
was Pluto. They were not greatly interested; they cared 
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greatly about Mithra, or Ormazd’s chief minister, their God, 
whom they identified with Sol Invictus. Mithra or his repre- 
sentative, on an order coming from the Sun and carried by 
a raven, brought a bull to the ground, dragged it by its hind 
legs into a cave, and stabbed it to the heart. The dog and the 
serpent lapped up the blood; all plants sprouted from the 
dead bull, which is Mithra sacrificed, from whom all the 
beings of the world come. The old legend of the God Ancestor 
divided into pieces which are made into creatures appears 
here again, Mithra is the Creator of the world, the Mediator, 
the Saviour, 

We find here a rough caricature of Christianity: the 
sacrifice of the God, perhaps to be eaten by the faithful, 
mediation, baptism, fasting, celibacy were known to 
Mithraism, It was a popular religion which disappeared as 
Christianity came to satisfy all the need of the people. It was 
a soldier’s religion, and military hierarchy was paralleled in 
it by a spiritual hierarchy, A series of initiations took the 
adept to the higher grades, as later in Masonry. It was a 
most useful religion in the armies and brought help in times 
of trouble, sometimes from the ranks of the enemy as well as 
from friends. 


II. MANICHAEISM 

Some elements of Mithraism may have gone into Manichae- 
ism. Also many Gnostic ideas, as we shall see. But essentially 
Manes, born in Mesopotamia in a.d. 215 and tortured to 
death in Persia in 276, is an Iranian. He developed fully two 
Iranian ideas: the conception of the Ancestor cut into pieces 
— which also occurs in India; and the opposition between 
Good and Evil. 

Primitive man has been created by Light (Ahura Mazda, 
the Sun) to fight Darkness, Evil. But Man has been 
vanquished and made a prisoner. The Power of Good has 
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rescued him, the fragments of his human body are still in 
darkness, imprisoned in matter. The world and the body, the 
macrocosm and the microcosm, are the expression of evil 
keeping back the fragments of good, the souls. 

One can get rid of evil in oneself; but one cannot suppress 
Evil, which is co-eternal with Good. The two domains are 
eternally separated and no reconciliation or triumph can 
ever take place. 

This world is evil. The Elect eat no meat, drink no wine, 
touch no woman. The mass cannot follow so strict a rule, and 
is content to avoid the major crimes: murder, adultery, 
lying, thieving. But ordinary men to reach salvation will 
have to reincarnate among the Elect and follow the full rule. 
In all this Buddhism seems very near: it was then in its fullest 
power in India. 

Mazdek, about the end of the fifth century a.d., pushed 
Manichaeism to communism. Women and property belonged 
to all men, even as water and air and fire. Evil among men 
comes from the principle of ownership. A great king of 
Persia, Kaveiah, protected Mazdek, but failed to establish 
communism. 

Manichaeism spread throughout the Roman Empire. It 
was driven underground everywhere by persecution, but 
lived on in Asia Minor, and was brought back to Europe, 
possibly with some adhering Buddhism, ran along the Danube 
valley and into the South of France in the late Middle Ages. 
It had partly adapted itself to Christian ideas, and taught 
that the Creator of this world was an Evil God, whom Jesus, 
the Good God, had come to fight. The crusade against the 
Albigenses exterminated most of the supporters of this faith, 
which yet managed to subsist into modern times, and breaks 
out now and again, in conjunction with pessimism, 
communism and pantheism. 
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12. THE END OF ZOROASTER 

Alexander conquered Persia and the Greeks burnt the 
holy books. A mixture of all possible beliefs covered the 
Near East: Buddhism sent its missionaries as far as Egypt and 
Palestine. Then Christianity came. The Parthians conquered 
Persia, and they may have been Zoroastrians. But at long 
last the Sassanids ruled properly over Iran, from the third to 
the seventh century, and Zoroaster came into his own. His 
was the official religion until the Arabs came. But then 
Mohammed drove Zoroaster away. Zoroastrianism seems to 
have been dissolved although it gave a spirit of its own to 
Shiism: Mohammedanism in Persia is not as elsewhere; 
Iran had its own back. Some 10,000 Zoroastrians still live in 
Persia, the Guebres; and 100,000 Parsees in India, chiefly in 
Bombay, are descended from the faithful Mazdeans who fled 
before the Arabs. 

But Zoroastrianism has had an influence on more than 
Mohammedans. The Messiah, the Saviour, Armageddon, 
the immortality of the soul and the resurrection of the body, 
God and the Devil are well known to us. And the Jews took 
to those ideas only after they had been among the Persians. 
The Cabala has also handed on to us the Primitive Giant, 
Adam-Kadmon, the metaphysics of Light, and the Side of 
Justice with the Side of Clemency. 

The Persians cannot perhaps be held responsible in every 
case. Chaotic religious exchanges produce states not incom- 
parable with the microbian states: the microbes are there in 
numbers innumerable; the epidemics seem to have arisen at 
such or such a place. But who can tell? Anyway, no man 
would wish to have created all his own microbes. 

Origin, transmission, evolution: the historians will quarrel. 
The wise are content with a broad view. The Persians have 
added a new layer to that body which was to become 
Christianity. 
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THE GREEKS 

CRETE 

We know hardly anything about Cretan religion. A civiliza- 
tion as ancient as that of Egypt flourished there. We have 
recovered numerous objects, statuettes, vases, and many 
pictures and inscriptions. But we cannot read the inscriptions 
and the meaning of images or the use of things can only be 
a matter for guessing. 

Thus frequent figurations of a double-headed axe are found: 
so we speak of a cult of the double-headed axe. On a bas- 
relief we can see a woman with ornaments that we suppose to 
be purtenances of a goddess; near her is a man with similar 
attributes, but much smaller. The woman is frequently found; 
the man not often. Therefore we say that the Cretans 
worshipped a mother goddess who had a consort of little 
importance. Strictly speaking, we do not know, and can 
only know when the writing is deciphered.* 

A list of objects is the proper rendering of our knowledge 
of Cretan religion. I shall only mention the more interesting 
among them. 

The cross is found among what are obviously cult imple- 
ments, some twenty centuries before the Christian Cross. 

Animals are frequently pictured; and sometimes men 
dressed as animals, as at Ur; the donkey, the bear, the leopard, 
the lizard, the pigeon, the bull, fishes, appear. 

The bull and games in which the bull participates are the 
most striking art subject. Bull-running must have been a 

* G. Glotz: Aegean Civilization, pp. 303-309. 
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most popular pastime or ceremony. Athletes are repre- 
sented in the act of vaulting over the bull, or jumping on him, 
then, with a backward swing over the muzzle holding on to 
the horns by the legs, somersaulting over the bull’s back; a 
remarkable feat most cinematographically pictured. 

Snakes must have played some important part. Sir Arthur 
Evans discovered in a private house some forty objects that 
seem to point to a domestic cult of snakes: small tables with 
cups for their use and tubes for them to run into.' 

The ‘goddess’ is found represented as on mountain tops, 
or near the sea, surrounded with vegetation, accompanied 
by pigeons and snakes. She stands in some relationship to 
war. Other women seem to be priestesses busy with the cult. 

The ‘god’ may be spouse or son to the goddess. He seems 
to die and resuscitate. He is connected with the bull and 
may have been the man-bull from which the Greeks made the 
Minotaur. The dead were buried in the houses or quite near, 
packed up in jars or installed in caves. Large cemeteries are 
also found. The dead were given a lamp and a fireplace, 
vases for food, toilet requisites, jewellery, tools and weapons. 
Animals were sacrificed to them, or for their benefit; and 
perhaps sometimes human beings — or at least statuettes of 
human beings. 

The Greeks who destroyed this civilization probably pre- 
served some fragments of its religious beliefs. The Greek tales 
of the Minotaur, of the annual sacrifice of youths and maidens, 
must have been derived from some possibly misunderstood 
realities. We shall know only when Cretan writing is 
deciphered; and what we shall know then will be very likely 
only another expression of that civilized savagery that the 
Greeks more or less eliminated, happily for the future of the 
human spirit. 


^ Sir Arthur Evans, The Times^ March 30th, 1931. 
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I. THE GREEKS: REASON AND THEOLOGY 

The Greeks hold a peculiar position in the history of 
religion. The best of the Greek mind has little religion in it. 
But the masses, both in legends and practices, seem to have 
kept up most of the beliefs of the ancient world — with great 
ferocity sometimes, but little originality. 

This establishes a contradiction between the masses and 
the Hite, and makes it difficult for us to know the real beliefs 
of the plain folk. The poets and the philosophers brought into 
the world a new power: Reason. Between reason and religion, 
a war began which was never to cease. Religion became 
rationalized and thus could no longer be properly under- 
stood. 

The civilized Greeks interpreted the myths and rites kept 
from the period of savagery. The ancient legends inspired 
them with something like dread and shame: so they were 
explained so as to appear less brutal and less stupid. The 
terrible primitive tales of ancestors who had cooked their own 
children to give the gods a meal, of daughters who had boiled 
their father to renew his youth, of heroes who had killed their 
father and married their mother, shocked the Greeks as 
much as they shock us. So they tried to make them into 
poetry or philosophy. But in the end Plato decided to expel 
poets from his Republic, poets being the chief vehicle of all 
this abominable nonsense. 

The best of the Greeks were deficient in three of the funda- 
mental elements of the religious spirit: fear of the gods, 
humility, faith.* Hence their decisive role in the history of 
the human mind. The Persians had brought a principle of 
order into religion: justice. The Greek principle, reason, 
sometimes suppressed religion altogether. Theirs was the 

^ L. R. Parnell, Outline History of Greek Religion (Duckworth, London, 1932), 
p. 40. Cf. also Gernet and Boulanger, Le Genie grec dans la Religion (Renaissance du 
Livre, 1932)- 
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most audacious of all principles: that what is not reasonable, 
what is not harmonious to the mind, is not true. 

There is a limit of absurdity, and the mind refuses to accept 
anything that goes beyond that limit. This implies an 
extraordinary power of the mind over the feelings: take the 
matter of ghosts, for instance, and the fear of ghosts, chiefly 
in the dark, in the souls of persons whose minds fully realize 
the absurdity of the belief. The feelings overpower the mind 
easily; and then, even in daylight and peace, the mind gives 
belief to what seems to have been experience. There must 
have been in Egypt and Mesopotamia men as clever as any 
Greeks: but their temperaments did not enable them to 
trust their intelligence to the same extent. Our civilization 
has been founded not so much by a progress in the mind as 
by a change in the relative credit given to mind and feeling. 

This might well seem to strike a final blow at religion — 
at that part of religion which we conveniently call super- 
stition. Never before the twentieth century has the human 
mind seemed so free of all preconceived beliefs as in the time 
of Plato and Aristotle. And yet the problem was not solved. 
Reason, and Plato and Aristotle with it, has been pressed into 
the service of religion, and this has produced Christian 
theology. Reason is easily turned against itself. If only you 
are subtle enough in your mind, you can justify the Trinity, 
the Incarnation, the Redemption, and make your adversaries 
look fools. And the Greeks were subtle enough. It was not 
reason that was to be the worst adversary of the old religions: 
but a different power, bom much later, between the eleventh 
and the sixteenth centuries: experimental science. The 
Qreeks really had no scientific spirit, none of that need 
to go and verify, whether a thing was thus or not, before 
believing that it was. So long as an idea was plausible, pleased 
their mind, they were satisfied. Reason was enough for them: 
facts bothered them but little. Mathematics were their 
proper study; a science all made from reason. The Pytha- 
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gorean error of mistaking numbers for realities is the typically 
Greek error. Plato and Aristotle, at bottom, despised facts 
a little, and preferred argument to fact whenever possible. 
It is rather characteristic that the Greeks acquired the reputa- 
tion of being the most arrant, but the most plausible, of liars. 
The lie reasonable was their favourite fault. 

Nor have the Greeks been the worst in this failing: they 
did not push it half as far as the Hindus. Perhaps with the 
Hindus imagination was even a stronger power than reason: 
but they were to build up systems which are harmonious and 
satisfactory to the mind and have far less relation to reality 
than anything Greek. 

With all their failings, the Greeks seem to us to have been 
redoubtable enemies of the old religions of the world. They 
brought light and order into a chaos of absurdities. They 
were the first to realize and accept the power and autonomy 
of the intellect, and placed it as a judge above belief and even 
fact. Even our own experimental science is only a slightly more 
careful use of Greek principles. We have taught the judge how 
to examine witnesses more thoroughly, but we have not 
unseated him: he is still the Greek judge, reason. 

I shall not therefore give much space to the beliefs of the 
people of Greece: beliefs of the same kind as what we have 
been describing so far. The importance of Greek history is in 
the awakening of reason. We shall merely glance at the 
circumstances in which it was born, and then see what the 
Greek thinkers made of religious concepts. 

2. GREEK PRIMITIVISM 

The early Greeks had worshipped forests, rivers and 
animals. Apollo had probably begun as a wolf: the animal 
which is seen at the crossing of tracks in the forest, and by 
whose course the wanderer can tell his way; or even the 
migrating tribe. Zeus had been a swan, or a tree. Artemis, 
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in Attica, had been a bear. Demeter had probably been a 
mare. The explanation by totemism is not nowadays 
accepted, however. 

Some gods were so specialized as to be a function rather 
than have a function: ‘he who makes the corn grow’ was a god; 
and ‘he who drives away the flies from the sacrifice’ was 
another. 

The old conceptions about the dead that live under the 
ground and against whom one must take precautions, are 
found all over Greece — and yet there is no precise idea as to 
what life after death can be. The civilized Greeks had a 
difficulty in believing in the survival of the soul. The cult of 
the dead in a really organized form is very sporadic. 

The hearth was served and worshipped; hero, ancestor 
and god were somewhat indistinguishable. Agamemnon had 
a cult in Laconia and ended by being Zeus. Zeus and Hera 
were specially gods of the family, and of marriage. 

Many variations of such beliefs are found; on the whole, 
little that rises above the level of the savages. 

3. THE CITIES AND THE GREAT GODS 

Religion became slightly better organized with the advent 
of the cities and the great political leagues. Each city set 
up an official religion, which made all the citizens into one 
family gathered round the god. Thus Artemis in Ephesus, 
Athena in Athens. 

The Great Gods seem to have spread over the whole of 
Greece only during the Persian wars. Then, probably for the 
first time, there was a Zeus Hellenios. Apollo emerged above 
all the local Apollos. Hesiod seems to have played an 
important part in preparing this systematization, vague as it 
remained, of Greek religion. 

The twelve chief gods are a late and artificial constellation. 
They are civilized and rationalized gods. Thus Athena and 
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Artemis, who had been Mother-Goddesses, were made into 
virgins. The gods lost their former character of great magic 
forces, irresistible ministers of inexorable fate. They became 
merely powerful men, accessible to reason, liable to ridicule 
and deception. They found it a hard task to rule over the 
Greek world: they were neither so ferocious nor so selfish as 
their Mesopotamian colleagues. But they lost in power what 
they gained in humanity; and the Greeks in the end did not 
take them very seriously. 

A policy of concessions to reason and humaneness is not a 
good policy for gods. The old savage and ferocious gods elicit 
from men and women much more love and service than the 
anaemic and reasonable gods. Yet the old gods also die: 
mankind deposes them by sudden revolutions when they have 
resisted too long the inevitable processes of attrition. This is 
the law of the degradation of divine energy: either the gods 
wear away, or they fall suddenly. 

Zeus is the chief of the gods; he has a wife Hera; but most 
of his children are illegitimate; Pallas- Athene presides over 
war and wisdom; Aphrodite, over love; Hermes is the 
Messenger. Zeus rules in the sky, being mainly the thunder; 
his brothers Poseidon and Hades, over the sea and the 
underworld. Apollo is the god of prophecy; Artemis, his 
sister, the goddess of hunting. Hephaistos rules over fire and 
works metals; Ares is the Lord of Battles. Persephone is the 
wife of Hades and the daughter of Demeter — who is not 
counted among the twelve perhaps because, as the goddess 
of earth and crops, she had been the Great-Mother of All: 
A Great Lady from the East that we have often met. Pan 
was as yet in the fifth century b.c. a very small field god: there 
were many of him. Literature made ins fame later. 

Greek mythology is, like all other mythologies, a chaos of 
contradictions: no coherent tale can be made out of the 
many adventures that a popular tradition, which varied 
constantly in time and place, ascribed to each one of the gods. 
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It is no longer believed that the Epics give us a valid picture 
of belief in one specified place or time. We know that 
Agamemnon, Achilles and Helena have had cults, but that 
was probably later than the Epics. The old explanation that 
the gods had been invented by the poets is not entirely false. ‘ 

4. DELPHI 

There were many Apollos in many towns, and in the North 
they became less and less spiritual. But in Delphi lived a 
great Apollo, whom all the Greeks knew about. Demeter 
was in one place Mother Earth, in another the Black Goddess, 
in another the Mother of the Gods, in another an inconsider- 
able power. But in Eleusis they knew all about Demeter. 
Dionysos had been a real savage at the beginning, but 
Orphism made a great philosopher of him. These three 
aspects of Greek religion, the Delphic centre, the mysteries 
of Demeter, and Orphism must be considered a little more 
specially. 

There used to be in Delphi a god who relieved men of the 
responsibilities that a murder puts upon them spiritually. This 
god had probably come from Crete and been educated by 
contact with a Cretan Zeus purificator, and a Dionysos who 
washed in blood the sins of the world. But his name was 
Apollo and his priests played a great role already in the 
eighth and seventh centuries. This Apollo gave good advice 
to Empire builders: his ancient role of the wolf that directed 
migrations in the northern forests had trained him and now 
he knew the shores of the whole of the Mediterranean and 
would tell the over-populated cities where to go and establish 
a colony. Politics, law and religion were developing on a 
wider stage than heretofore. 

But Apollo at Delphi was chiefly a God of Prophecy. He 
had a priestess who sat on a tripod over some sulphurous 

’ Cf. Faknell, Greek Hero Cults (1921). 
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crevice and was duly stupefied into authentic ravings; the 
servants of Apollo knew how to make sense out of the ravings, 
and thus interpreted the wisdom of the god, to which they 
seem to have added their own cunning or knowledge. Thus, 
there grew in Delphi a spiritual authority that the whole of 
Greece, and even barbarian kings, turned to in times of 
affliction. The games, grown perhaps out of ancient ritual, 
became a most popular feature. The whole of Greece, from 
athletes to statesmen, gathered periodically at Delphi. There 
were similar games at Olympia, at Nemea, in the Isthmus of 
Corinth, but none brought Greece together as Apollo did 
at Delphi. 


5 . ELEUSIS 

Demeter did not really correspond so well to the Greek 
needs. Her cult grew in Eleusis from the seventh to the fifth 
century probably because of the importance of the Athenian 
Centre. Demeter gave life and happiness after death. The 
whole world went to Demeter ultimately — the Greeks 
perhaps least of all: they had but little trust in the after-life. 
The promise of life after death will always draw numbers, 
even in the most civilized community. Yet it is true that in 
spite of the great number of the initiates, Eleusinian or Orphic, 
both the masses and the elite remained sceptical about the 
rites that give immortality. 

We do not really know much about Eleusis: the mysteries 
were, on the whole, kept secret. Some sacred drama was 
enacted, which represented Demeter looking for her daughter 
Persephone, who had been carried away by the king of the 
Underworld. Demeter refuses to allow anything to grow or 
any being to be born while her daughter is kept from her. 
Zeus himself pleads with Hades and a compromise is reached: 
Persephone will visit her mother for several months every 
year; that will be the fertile season, and winter and sterility 
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will attend her stay with her husband in hell. A great 
hierogamy and perhaps a birth were celebrated. 

We know the ancient tale: Osiris in the South and Ishtar 
in the East had done similar things. Unless the seed die . . . 
All those who participated in the drama acquired immortality. 
We know all about that too. 

6. DIONYSOS AND ORPHISM 

Dionysos promised his followers ‘Ye shall be as gods . . .’ 
He had been a wild savage from Thrace in his early days and 
he loved dances of a very low moral tone, in which women 
played a great and violent and indecent part; his music had a 
terrible effect on the nerves and induced ecstasy of a non- 
quietist type. He incarnated into an animal that was torn to 
pieces and eaten without having first been properly killed. 

The Greeks protested, and sometimes violently, against 
these wild practices and in some cities Dionysos became quite 
a decent god. But the savage Dionysos won and became an 
official god in many places. He had possibly started as a 
useful god, a help to vegetation, about the eleventh century. 
He has been made responsible for the birth of Attic Drama, 
but this theory, at one time very popular, seems now very 
doubtful. 

Orphism and Pythagorism came from the Dionysian cults. 
An occult philosophical tradition began there: on the whole, 
an undesirable one, but one of which civilization will hardly 
ever get rid. Western esoteric speculation seems to start with 
Dionysos. 

About the seventh century a Dionysiac sect was organized 
round the singer Orpheus, who had had the honour of 
incarnating the god, and of being torn to pieces by the 
infuriated maenads. A philosophical system, embodied in 
hymns, was put to his credit. We still have texts which were 
carried about all over Greece during the fifth century, by 
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disciples who went to bring salvation wherever a Greek dialect 
was understood. Yet their ideas were not very Greek. They 
said that each man has a soul which is a fragment of the 
divinity; that this soul is imprisoned in the body, which is a 
source of impurity. A severe rule of life, and participation in 
the sacrament of eating the god’s body, could purify the soul, 
which then returned to the godhead. But purification some- 
times took the form of ritual sexual relations. An old popular 
and perhaps local belief in reincarnation was kept up, whereas 
the Greeks as a whole had long given it up. Guilty souls spent 
a time in torment in the other world and were reincarnated 
in painful circumstances in this one. 

Hindu influences on Orphism have been claimed, and 
Egyptian ones on the Eleusinian mysteries. But the 
resemblances are too vague: the doctrines held in common 
can be found in places practically all over the world. 

Pythagoras took something from Orphism. Plato also, 
though in his case sometimes in irony. Christianity probably 
derived some of its practices from Orphic communities, or 
even some of its beliefs. The eating of the god persisted. 

7. NATURE 

The originality of the Greeks in the religious field has been 
that they have sought, and found, a power acceptable to 
reason that should explain the world. The value of their 
explanation is not here in question; the mere conception of 
the possibility of such an explanation is one of the greatest 
steps forward taken by the human mind. The Greeks, still 
more or less believing in the gods, came to the conclusion 
that the gods were not a sufficient explanation. Before the 
Greeks, very generally, the gods came first and then created 
the world; the Greeks conceived the idea that the creative 
power was in things, in nature, physis, and not in a spirit 
external to things: an idea that mankind lost seven or eight 
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centuries later and did not find again until the eighteenth 
century a.d. The gods themselves have been created by 
Nature. Thereafter, their position becomes precarious: not 
only are they no longer an explanation, but they require 
explaining; and mankind becomes conscious of the fact that 
this problem does not exist and that it is not necessary to 
explain the existence of the gods; it is enough to suppose that 
they do not exist. The onus of proof is on them. From this 
moment in the development in logic, mankind will demand 
proof of the existence of the gods, and will grow more and 
more exacting as to the quality of such proof. 

This is a decisive moment in the history of thought. 

In Hesiod, whose present text seems to have been fixed in 
the fifth century b.c., the gods come later than natural forces. 
Aristotle insists on the point. In the beginning was Chaos; 
then came Earth and Hell; then Desire, Eros. Then Chaos 
produces Erebus and Night; Night produces Ether and Day 
by mixing with Erebus. Earth gives birth to the Sky, the 
Mountains and the Sea, without Eros; but Desire then takes 
hold of Earth, and thus the river Ocean is born, then Chronos 
and Rhea, parents of Zeus. Then the Gods appear. 

All this is very obscure as yet; not far beyond Egypt or 
Babylon. Plato and Aristotle have handed down the great 
name of Thales who made clear the essential idea: there 
exists a substance, a nature, physis, which is the essence of 
everything that is, to which everything returns, and which is 
imperishable. Thales looks for this substance in external 
observation and declares that water is the first principle. 
The human seed and human food are liquid things; earth is 
produced by the sea, which accumulates mud along the shores 
and the rivers bring earth to the sea. The Nile is the power 
that created Egypt. Land is a sort of raft floating on a river. 
Thus was science founded; not very properly, as it seems to 
us, but undeniably founded. 

The successors of Thales tried to find more complete 
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explanations. They added to the list of causes motion, con- 
traction and expansion, heat and cold, and air which is the 
breath of life. Details are of little but historical interest: 
Thales and the Ionian thinkers had started philosophy. 

8. PYTHAGORAS AND THE EARLIER 
PHILOSOPHERS 

Pythagoras, who died about 470 b.c., was at once a 
mathematician, a statesman and a religious leader. He made 
his disciples lead a very strict life and organized them into a 
powerful brotherhood, which it needed a violent revolution to 
drive out of Croton. He made important discoveries in 
mathematics; but he is responsible for an idea of which 
science will never be free completely: the heresy that numbers 
are things, that is to say, realities capable of producing other 
realities. An obscure theory, which has been interpreted in 
different manners. Sometimes it is a symbolism, each number 
representing an abstract essence: i, represents the mind; 2, 
opinion; 4, justice; 5, marriage (the union of even 2, with odd 
3), and so on. It has been said also that Pythagorean numbers 
had a material existence; they were points, lines, volumes, 
prototypes of our atoms and molecules. What the Pytha- 
goreans really meant is unknown to us and we are forced to 
put to their debit the confusion so frequently observed 
between conceptions of the mind and external realities. 

The Pythagoreans continued Orphism. They believed in a 
soul that, at death, passed into new bodies. The Greeks were 
rather shocked at tliis, and were fond of relating— as a proof 
that he was crazy — that Pythagoras believed himself to be 
the fifth reincarnation of a son of Hermes, and remembered 
his previous lives on Earth, with intervals in Hades. This 
goes with the taboo on broad beans, because the stem that 
produces them has no knots and is therefore a natural passage 
for the souls that come up from Hades, and by eating broad 
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beans you deprive such souls of some of their natural means 
of exit. 

Then comes the turbulence of the early Greek philosophers, 
from whom we get little of interest. Heraclitus held that 

‘this world, which is the same for all things, was made 
by no god or man. It has always been, it is, and it will 
be an everliving fire, kindling with measure and being 
quenched with measure’.* 

Xenophanes discovered that men create the gods in their 
own human likeness. 

The Ethiopians say that theirs are black and flat-nosed, 
while the Thracians say that theirs have blue eyes and 
red hair. If oxen and horses and lions had hands and 
could paint and make works of art with their hands as 
men do, the horses would make the figures of gods like 
horses, and the oxen like oxen.“ 

To which the answer is that even this is a definite step forward, 
as many of the previous gods had not even been human. 

Empedocles brought forward a theory of the elements; 
fire, water, air (or ether) and earth, and seems to have had 
notions of elementary physics and chemistry. But he also 
believed that the souls of men were fallen gods, who had to 
reincarnate during thirty thousand years and were objects of 
horror to the bodies in which they lived. The bodies tried to 
get rid of those impure souls: hence diseases and death. 

Heraclitus conceived of a Logos, a divine Thinking Power 
expressed in nature and of which the human mind is a part. 
Anaxagoras made of matter a motionless principle set over 
against spirit, which moves matter. Democritus built up a 
cotnplete system of materialism. Nothing exists but atoms, 
their motions and arrangements. The soul is a fire kept up 
by breathing. After a century or so of argument, all this 
culminated in the great philosophies of Plato and Aristotle. 

^ Leon Robin, Greek Thought and the Origins of the Scientific Spirit y p. 72. 

* L. Robin, Greek Thought y p. 81. 
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9. PLATO 

Socrates is only a great name; and it is a purely academic 
exercise to try to dissociate Socrates from Plato. Plato is the 
god of philosophers, day-dreamers and prose- writers. Many 
have attempted to explain his system; none has succeeded. 
Perhaps he never had a system; perhaps he had several 
successively, if not together. A disconcerting kind of irony 
runs through his philosophizing and very often we are in 
doubt as to how far we can trust him. When argument runs 
lame, he flies off into myth, and then he blandly says, or rather 
makes Socrates say; 

‘To affirm positively, indeed, that these things are 
exactly as I have described them, does not become a 
man of sense.” 

Many of his ideas have had a tremendous influence on 
religious thought and more specially on Christian thinking: 
a rapid catalogue of his chief conceptions is necessary. 

The soul is divided into three parts: appetite, courage, 
reason. Appetite, or gross desire, rules over the needs of the 
body. Courage, or noble desire, is the essence of noble 
feelings. Reason is reason.’ The soul is a tripartite association 
comparable to that of a driver,’ Reason, with a wicked horse 
and a good horse. Souls have had a previous existence and it 
may be a slip of the driver, or a prank of the wicked horse — 
it is, in any case, some original fault or other — which threw 
them into this world. The soul is gross in proportion as it is 
more or less attached to bodily desires. 

When (the soul) is unable to follow, and fails to behold 
the vision of truth, and through some ill-hap sinks beneath 
the double load of forgetfulness and vice . . . her 
feathers fall from her and she drops to earth.* 

^ PhaedOy 144. * Republic. 

• Phaedrus. * Phaedrus. 
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The soul, however, can also rid herself of physical passion 
by contemplation of beauty, which is found even in the body, 
and reach gradually the contemplation of eternal beauty and 
thus redeem itself: 

Then he must realize that Beauty in one person is akin to 
Beauty in any other, and that, if he must pursue visible 
Beauty, it is sheer folly not to understand that the Beauty 
in all persons is one and the same. When he has grasped 
this, he must relax his zeal for one and become the lover 
of all beautiful persons, contemning the devotion to one 
and deeming it of little worth. Next, he must consider 
that Beauty in the spirit is more precious than Beauty 
according to the flesh, so that as long as a person is 
righteous of spirit, though his bodily bloom be but 
slight, it must suffice the lover to love and cherish such an 
one and to conceive of him the discourse that betters 
the young. He must be compelled to contemplate the 
Beauty which resides in Morals and in Laws. . . . From 
Morals let him be led to the Sciences and see the beauty 
of Science; . . . thus contemplating at length the fulness 
of Beauty ... he must turn himself towards the great 
ocean of Beauty and, contemplating it, lavishly bring 
forth beautiful and splendid converse, and he must 
meditate on Philosophy until he be so strengthened and 
increased that he can view this one and only Science, 
which is the Science of Beauty I describe.* 

When the soul comes into this world, it brings reminiscences 
of the eternal world in which it lived previously.* That is 
why some ideas are innate to the human mind, and an 
ignorant slave, when questioned in the right way, can be 
mdde to rediscover mathematics. The soul is immortal’: 
its possibilities of happiness when in the presence of Beauty, 
Justice and Truth; the inspirations which bring it into touch 
with the Eternal Ideas, are proof of the eternity of the soul. 

Above this world, above our souls which are sunk in this 

^ Symposium. * Meno. 
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world, there exists the world of Ideas. The Ideas are eternal 
essences, the highest of which is the Idea of the Good, which 
is identical with the existence of God. Man can perceive the 
Ideas indirectly in the way in which prisoners chained in a 
cave with their faces to the wall could see on the wall the 
shadows of people and things passing between them and 
the Sun or a great fire.‘ After death comes a long period of 
retribution in another world, and then a choice of reincarna- 
tions is offered to the soul. The soul is entirely free to choose 
as she likes, and ought to be guided by the results of previous 
experience; but evil passions not yet eradicated drive a man 
to choose ruinous destinies. Once he has chosen, he comes 
into the domain of determinism and can escape no con- 
sequences.* 

The world has been created by a Demiurge, who, keeping 
his mind fixed on the Ideas in God, has shaped matter. The 
world is a living being; it has a soul which, as a rule, follows 
reason, but is also liable to forget the Ideas and fall into 
nonsense. So the world falls under the mechanism of necessity; 
the souls fall into the bodies of women and of animals; but 
sufficient traces of the Ideas are left for the wise to be saved. 
Man is responsible for his fate: let him but follow Reason and 
he will reconquer Eternity. 

Plato is our source for nearly all the noble ideas that have 
developed in the West. His Dialogues are the first body of 
writing that a philosopher has ever left behind and all later 
philosophers have begun by thinking Plato’s thoughts over 
again. He is perhaps the greatest of all prose writers and this 
gave him power over many who care but little for strict 
philosophy. The force of his imagination made him create 
mythological solutions when logical ones were not obtainable: 
so the numberless minds who cannot bear indetermination 
and need a solution at any cost find in Plato a kind master 
for their dreams and their desire. 

‘ Republic. ’ Republic. 
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lO. ARISTOTLE 

Aristotle is much less rich than Plato in religious ideas. 
He has, however, played a great part in the evolution of the 
idea of God and of God’s relationship to the world. On 
Christian theology he has had perhaps a greater influence 
than Plato, who is thought of more and more of as one 
gets farther and farther away from strict Christian thought. 
Theologians are born under the sign of Aristotle, poets under 
that of Plato. 

Aristotle’s God is transcendental, perfect, happy, eternal. 
He is the form of forms; he is Thought eternally thinking itself. 
(Aristotle is to a much greater extent than Plato a victim to 
word-making and hair-splitting; Plato is occasionally saved 
by an artistic sense that is lacking in Aristotle.) God is beyond 
the world, and does not even know of the world’s existence: 
to have knowledge of this imperfect world would be a blot 
on God’s perfection. 

Whence then this world? Here physis comes in. Over 
against God is Matter ‘scientifically’ conceived: Aristotle is 
the father of all scientists. Matter: movement, force, nature. 
Within this matter there are forms, possibilities, which may 
come from the potential into the actual; and which are 
somewhat akin to Plato’s Ideas, in spite of the protests of many 
commentators. A sort of organization of matter is therefore 
in progress and produces souls: nutritive, generative, sensitive, 
appetitive and motive souls and at last the reasoning soul; 
in man, lastly, the immortal soul. All this is not very clear, 
and Aristotle can be held responsible for the invention of the 
method of explanation, so derided by Moliere, which accounts 
for the power of opium by endowing it with a dormitive 
faculty. A name is not an explanation. Yet, by classifying 
things and giving names to them, Aristotle greatly contributed 
to the beginnings of science. But the Greek tendency to 
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mistake the name for the thing works at its fullest in him: he 
is the real founder of science, and also the original sin that 
still weighs on science. 

Beings, having thus evolved out of matter, desire God and 
try to reach him. This effort is the source of motion, life, 
thought. Thus God is the Prime Mover of the world and yet 
is neither the Creator nor the Ruler. This ingenious idea has 
had no success. Later religions could do nothing with this 
God whom the soul loves and who does not even know of the 
soul’s existence. Christianity is founded on the opposite 
idea: the God of the Christians loves man, ungrateful man, 
more and more ungrateful as time goes on. 

Plato died in 347 b.c., Aristotle in 322. Creative religious 
spirit was exhausted in Greece: the critical spirit rose to its 
full power. The schools of Plato and Aristotle did not survive 
a precise examination of the masters’ doctrines. Greek 
philosophy fell into chaos: too many theories, too many ideas 
— none of which stands out. 


II. THE END OF THE GREEKS 

Pyrrho, who belongs to the generation after that of Aristotle, 
is the greatest figure in Greek thought after the end of the 
fourth century. He is the first and greatest of a whole series 
of reasonable sceptics. His disciple, Timon, has left a serio- 
comic Epic in which he pictures all philosophers as stricken 
with a disease he calls word-diarrhoea, Logomachy: they are 
routed by Pyrrho. Thereafter, treatises against every kind of 
dogmatism follow one another in rapid succession. The 
Pyrrhonians, however, keep to the general ideas of Socrates, 
Plato and Aristotle with regard to ‘the eternal nature of the 
divine and the good’ — a formula to be interpreted according 
to fancy. 

Euhemerism then attempted a historical explanation of 
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religion; Allegorism tried to interpret Hera as air, Poseidon 
as water, and so on. 

Epicurus developed the materialist conceptions of 
Democritus and insisted that life ceased altogether as soon as 
the soul leaves the body. 

The Stoics, after Zeno, hold that the world is a living 
being whose parts are all harmoniously balanced; the life of 
the world is arranged in recurrent periods which repeat 
themselves eternally in every detail — a Pythagorean idea 
partly echoed by Plato. Man is a small world: a microcosm 
within a macrocosm. Fire is the divine substance from which 
all beings are made by cooling and contraction. Imagination 
was taking a scientific turn. 

But all this thinking and science was too fragile: no suf- 
ficient contact with reality had been established, no real hold 
on the evolution of the great masses of mankind. The whole 
of society was based on slavery, and this is, in the end, 
unfavourable to the conditions and development of thinking; 
some of the best minds were slaves and had no real chance; 
the whole of culture was a fragile flower, at the mercy of revo- 
lution or invasion. When Christianity comes, it will meet with 
no real resistance: neither in a disabused philosophy, nor in a 
science as yet in a puerile state and spread among too few 
people. 

The question of numbers plays a great part in human 
history. Real culture in antiquity was held by an insufficient 
number of minds. So even with the best of such minds, the 
feeling of human suffering will sweep away the scattered and 
feeble fragments of a purely intellectual philosophy. Then 
the ancient world will decline, condemned by its own sages. 
It will really sink: it will fall intellectually very low. The 
Fathers of the Church who still write the languages of Plato 
and Cicero have a very low intellectual standard, long before 
the great invasions. After the great imagination, the 
harmonious reasoning of Plato and Aristotle, after the clear, 
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close and reasonable criticism of the Sceptics, the childish 
attempts of men like Lactantius, Tertullian and the first 
Clement of the Clementine Homilies come as a shock to the 
mind of any fair reader. Saint Augustine and his successors 
will bring back a little order and reason, but comparatively 
little. Oriental and primitive myth and dogma will cover over 
Greek thought like a flood, and leave but a few scattered 
islands in a sea of nonsense. 

Mankind will take eighteen centuries at least to reach once 
more the intellectual level of the centuries before the Christian 
era. Other forces will have been at work: a need for justice, 
for organization, for freedom, and even for love; a need for 
reality, also, which the Greeks had not felt. Modern mankind, 
when at last it rises to the old advanced intellectual line, will 
be much better prepared to carry the work forward. The 
long education of the Barbarians has not been a waste of 
time. The history of mankind is not only intellectual. 
Social forces, in the end, condition even the evolution of the 
mind. Our world is in better order than the greco-roman 
world, and cannot be sunk so easily. Our intellectual riches 
are much safer than were those of the Greeks. Even intel- 
lectually, therefore, mankind has benefited by the set-backs 
caused by the integration into civilization of the Northern 
Barbarians and of the ancient slave classes. And this integra- 
tion has been accomplished largely by means of the Christian 
religion. 


12. THE ROMANS 

The Romans, before they came under Greek influence, 
were very religious, but in a mediocre manner, that had little 
originality in it. 

There were gods everywhere, but that was not a thing to 
be very excited about. House-gods: a hearth god, a door god, 
hinge gods, cradle goddesses. One god taught the child how 
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to suck the breast; another how to eat, and so on. One 
presided over ploughing, and so on. And when the Romans 
began to make coin, a god hitherto unheard of looked after 
the operation. 

Some gods reached a higher status; but their end was sad, 
because they became identified with the Greek gods and lost 
the faith and love of their own folk, whereas the small, 
familiar gods of everyday life retained to the end the affection 
of the people and survived right into Christian times as 
saints — that useful sort of saint who cures colic or finds lost 
needles. 

Among the ambitious gods, let us mention Saturn, a god 
of sowing; Janus (Dianus), a sky god who made the earth 
fruitful; Diana of lake Nemi, made famous by Renan and 
Frazer, whose priest had to be killed by his successor so that 
the magic force should be renewed in successive strong young 
men, a goddess for savages; Jupiter, or rather the many 
Jupiters: Capitoline, Latialis, Lapis (the god of the early 
silex tools) ; Mars, the god of war, who may originally have 
been a wolf, since his two children, Romulus and Remus, were 
suckled by a she-wolf; Neptune, who became Poseidon, and 
Vulcan, who became Hephaistos when the Greeks arrived. 

Juno was a woman’s goddess and presided over female 
physiology; each wife and mother had a Juno, even as each 
man had a Genius: Guardian Angels. 

Foreign gods were treated with due respect, whenever they 
were heard of. 

After death, a sort of obscure and diminished life went on. 
The dead chiefly need food. When looked after, they were 
favourable: Manes; when neglected, they became evil: 
Lemurs. Something vague was known about the existence 
of Hell. 

Man’s relationship to the gods was well regulated. The 
Romans lived at peace with their gods. Very primitive in 
belief, they were very civilized as regards practice: a complete 
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body of divine law gave everyone, men and gods, their due. 
Primitive magic, the art of forcing the gods to do things, had 
been superseded by contractual arrangements: you did this 
and the god did that; both parties freely consenting. The 
god as a rule was neither greedy nor ferocious: instead of a 
sacrifice, he would accept the formalities. 

The priests knew every detail of the law. They were 
organized in colleges and orders, much as Christian regulars 
later: the Vestals, the Salians, the Arvales. The augurs knew 
what signs were favourable and what signs were unfavourable: 
the lightning, the flight of birds, the liver and the bowels of 
sacrificed animals revealed the future. But the Romans soon 
noticed that one augur could not meet another without 
laughing. 

At Cumae, a witch emitted oracles: a Greek custom 
imported into Italy. The oracles were put on record and 
volumes of them put into the temple of the Capitoline 
Jupiter. But they played evil tricks on the Romans on several 
occasions and were destroyed in the first century b.c., 
possibly in a fit of common sense. 

Greek and oriental gods and practices came into Rome 
from the time of the Punic wars. The Romans were not 
sufficiently well-equipped intellectually to resist them. Panic 
and disorder had an effect on the morale of Rome: during 
the Second Punic War a Sacred Spring was decreed: a very 
primitive custom from savage times was reverted to; all 
creatures born during that Spring were to be sacrificed. But 
in the end, only the animals were sacrificed; the children 
were allowed to grow up, on the understanding that later on 
they would emigrate — when they would be able to look 
after themselves. The Romans no doubt had the feeling that 
the gods had taken advantage of a contract that was unfair, 
and practically illegal. The Sibylline books demanded that 
two young couples should be buried alive: Greeks and Gauls 
were chosen; no great loss. These same Sibylline books 
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decided that the Mother of the Gods was to be brought to 
Rome from Pessinonte; and a black stone came, in the 
keeping of an escort of strange priests. The Romans had not 
dared disobey; but they were not at all happy. The Senate 
took the strictest measures against the possible spreading of 
this black stone cult. 

Bacchus managed to get into Italy without legal leave. He 
brought disorder, and was duly prosecuted: in i86 b.g., 
his adepts were suppressed with all the ferocity of the law. 
In 19 1, some people tried to bring in new books of oracles, 
but the Senate had the books burnt in the Forum. The 
common sense of the narrow-minded old Romans was a 
strong protection. 

But already religious feeling was on the wane. During the 
Punic wars, there had been a case of an admiral who found 
that, on the morning of a battle, the sacred chickens would 
not eat — a most unfavourable sign — and who said: ‘Make 
them drink!’ and had them thrown into the sea. Unfortu- 
nately for the cause of enlightenment, that admiral was 
beaten. But he was one of an ascending type. Civilized Rome 
lost faith in the gods. Lucretius, in his poem, gives us the ideas 
of a cultured Roman of the first century b.g. The Greek 
sceptics and materialists are his masters: Democritus and 
Epicurus and his heroes. The gods may exist, but they are 
created beings like all the other works of nature. All beings, 
and things, are produced by atoms of greater or lesser density 
which come together through a mechanical declension, or 
deviation from a straight course, in their eternal fall through 
empty space. (A conception very similar in intellectual 
texture to that of our latest physicists.) The soul is made of 
subtler matter than the body, and dies with it. Religion is a 
hotch-potch of nonsense, ignorance and superstition, the 
source of numberless evils. Reason is the one ideal. And yet, a 
true religious feeling of enthusiasm for life and nature per- 
vades the poem De Rerum JVatura. 
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Cicero’s philosophical writings are timidly eclectic. Roman 
thought does not go very far. Augustus attempted in vain a 
religious restoration. But the cult of Caesar, of Rome, of 
Augustus, of the Emperors spread throughout the Empire: 
the East was used to god-kings and needed them. Men like 
Cicero and Seneca jeered or protested. That was of no 
avail: the Orient submerged Rome. 

Then came Christianity, in which there was much of the 
Roman spirit. Christianity cleaned up the Empire: the 
Asiatic or African abominations were put down. No doubt 
Christianity itself was somewhat attainted; nevertheless, 
some sort of order was established and the Barbarians who 
settled among the ruins of the Empire were brought under 
some sort of religious discipline. An elementary education 
was given them in Christian churches, which were the last 
temples of the Laws.’ 

13. THE BARBARIANS 

Imagination and ingenuity have drawn from classical 
authors and from the literatures of the Middle Ages a vast 
amount of pseudo-information about the religions of the 
tribes who invaded the Roman Empire.* We really know 
nothing precise on this subject. Slavs, Scandinavians, 
Germans, Celts, only come under history as Christians; what 
their Roman or Christian enemies tell us about them before 
that is highly unreliable. The tales of the Edda, the Niebe- 
lungen Lied, the Arthurian epics, are literary productions 
written hundreds of years later than the times they are sup- 

^ A. Grenier, The Roman Spirit in Religion, Thought and Art (London and New 
York, 1926). 

W. Halliday, History of Roman Religion (1922). 

Cyril Bailey, Phases in the Religion of Ancient Rome (1932). 

F. CuMONT, Afterlife in Roman Paganism (Yale University Press, 1922); Les religions 
orientales dans le paganisme romain (1907), and F. Cumont’s works generally. 

* In Chantepie de la Saussaye (1925), 130 pages are devoted to this subject: as much 
as to the Greeks. 
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posed to refer to. What should we know now of the religious 
ideas of Henry V if there had been no such thing as writing 
either before or since and Europe had been conquered by the 
Moors and converted to Mohammedanism? 

What trusting and painstaking scholars have concocted on 
the subject teaches us nothing new in religion: under different 
names and with only slightly different adventures we recog- 
nize gods whose kind we know, and who belong to a spiritual 
land half-way between the savages and the early Greeks. 

As for the Barbarians who lived in America before the 
Europeans came, we know even less about them. Some of 
them could write, but we cannot read their writing. Monu- 
ments and objects have been found, and our impression is 
that our own European Barbarians of much the same period 
were amiable children as compared with these transatlantic 
fiends. Ferocity and stupidity unbelievable seem to have 
permeated their ‘civilizations’ and possibly the Spaniards 
have a right to our gratitude for having destroyed them 
wholesale. There was nothing else to be done with them.’ 


^ Cf. 'r. A. WiLij^RD, The City of the Sacred Well; and E. H. Thompson, People of 
the Serpent, on the archaeological proof of human sacrifices at Chichen-Itza, in Yucatan; 
R. Th. Prfuss, Mexihantsfhe Religion (1929); H. Bingham, Maihu Picchu (Yale 
University Press, 1930) (exploration.^ and excavations in Peru); J. JijON Y Caamano, 
La religion del imperto de los Incas (Quito, 1919). 
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ISRAEL 

I. MONOTHEISM AND HISTORICAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

The Hebrew prophets of the eighth, seventh and sixth cen* 
turies b.c. have given us our God. 

Many layers of belief, however, have gone to build up 
Judaism: primitive, Canaanean, Egyptian, Babylonian, 
Persian. The sacred books, of which the earliest ones in our 
text go back only to the fifth century, have been made up 
from older ill-assorted documents. The disorder of the 
arrangement has enabled us to find out chronological differ- 
ences within supposedly homogeneous books and we have a 
fairly clear idea of the evolution of religious ideas in Israel. 

The first six books of the Bible show us an accumulation of 
legends out of which much of the Christian dogma will later 
arise. The books of the Prophets, on the other hand, are 
first-hand evidence of an unprecedented and unequalled 
outburst of irresistible religious feeling into human con- 
sciousness. 

In the early books four chief elements can be found: 

A Yahvist account (in which God is called Yahveh) 
coming from the tribe of Judah in the ninth century; 

An Elohist account (the Elohim being mentioned down to 
the time of Moses) coming from Ephraim also in the ninth 
century; 

A series of additions made during the seventh and sixth 
centuries under the influence of the prophets, bringing in 
Deuteronomy and remoulding the whole; 

Another series of additions about the laws and the cult. 
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put in during the sixth and fifth centuries by the priests of 
the Exile and post-Exile periods.* 

The first outside document about Israel comes from the 
ninth century: a king of Assyria mentions Ahab among his 
adversaries and has Jehu’s envoys bringing tribute represented 
on an obelisk (854 and 842 b.c.). Before that we have only 
what the Hebrews reported of their own past in documents 
of highly doubtful historical value. 

2. THE LAND OF CANAAN 

Yahveh used to be the East Wind, a capricious and destruc- 
tive power. Thunder was his voice, lightning his arrows, the 
rainbow his bow, which he keeps in the clouds. When he 
came into the land of Canaan, he cannot have caused the 
Canaanites much surprise, as he was so like many of their own 
gods. Babylonian influence was over the land, with some 
admixture of Egyptian and primitive practices; at Meguiddo, 
the bones of a young girl were found: she had been imbedded, 
probably alive, in the foundations of the citadel, to make 
them strong. 

The Baals were the gods of hills and green trees. Hadad 
was God of the storm, Dagon of wheat, Shemesh of the Sun; 
Astarte, the Babylonian Ishtar, was a popular deity. It is 
believed that Aton, Ikhunaton’s god, left definite traces; and 
perhaps in the end Hadad or Shemesh became a supreme god 
and was identified with the newcomer Yahveh. 

3 . MOSES 

The Hebrews told how their father Abraham had come 
from a town called Ur. This Ur was not the Babylonian Ur 

' In the early part of this chapter, I follow chiefly Ad. Lods, Israel from its Begin- 
nings to the Middle of the Eighth Century (Kegan Paul, London, 1932), translated by 
S. H. Hooke. 
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about which we have learnt much recently, but an Ur in 
Upper Mesopotamia.* But really the Hebrews had been a 
nomadic tribe who sojourned for some time on the borders 
of Egypt, a practice that Pharaoh encouraged. Some quarrel 
with the Egyptians drove them into the desert. At that time, 
Moses, their chief, was Yahveh’s man. Yahveh lived then 
on Sinai, a mountain whose whereabouts are totally unknown 
before the sixth century after Christ. Then Israel came into 
Palestine, partly by conquest, mostly by infiltration, and 
became a semi-agricultural people. 

We can reconstitute the early beliefs of Israel, which have 
left unwelcome traces in the Bible. The Hebrews believed 
in magic. Their dead were divine, and had a cult: they were 
much feared and gave oracles. They lived in Sheol, under the 
Earth. There were, of course, innumerable spirits everywhere, 
Yahveh on Sinai, djinns (as the Arabs later called them) in 
the desert; winged serpents, the seraphim, who could be 
daunted if you made a bronze image of them. Lilith was a 
fierce female devil, a succubus, who haunted places where 
men had lived. Taboos and witchcraft were prevalent. 

Moses taught the Hebrews three things; 

First, that Yahveh is the only god of Israel: Israel 
belongs to Yahveh; 

Second, Yahveh is the most powerful of all the gods; he is 
even more powerful than Pharaoh; 

Third, Yahveh has a law: a code of morals; and he is very 
angry against such as break the law. 

The present laws of Moses belong to the seventh century; 
but some law of Moses must have existed before that. Some 
historians have tried to do away with Moses. But that leaves 
unsolved the problem which the Sacred Books put before us: 
the transformation of Israel into the people of Yahveh. 
Moses is necessary to history as the founder of a cult, and the 
leader of an escape. The unanimous voice of the Hebrews 

• Lods, op. cit., p. 165. 
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must be listened to, since their own book gives proof, against 
their own reputation and interests, of a stage when Yahveh 
was not Lord. 

4. YAHVEH IN PALESTINE 

Great changes took place as the Hebrews came into Pales- 
tine. From nomadic they became sedentary; they used to be 
all more or less equals in the desert; rich and poor will now 
be known; soon there will be a king, a capital, a temple. 

The Baals are very useful gods to an agricultural com- 
munity; and they give very attractive feasts at which a man 
may get drunk and have his choice of prostitutes. But 
Yahveh’s men are watching. Yahveh is not an unkind god: 
he will see to the needs of his people; he becomes a rain-god; 
he takes over the work of the Baals. He has many sanctuaries, 
where the Baals had theirs. He may become a Baal — he 
may become many Baals. But Yahveh’s men are watching. 
Yahveh is one. His temple at Jerusalem, after Josiah (622) will 
be the only Temple; it had been built probably on the site 
of an old temple to Shemesh, the Sun God; some of the old 
walls of Solomon’s temple are in line with the sunrise on 
Golgotha at the solstice.’ 

We know the names of some of Yahveh’s men from the 
ninth century onwards: Nathan, Gad, Ahija the Shilonite; 
then come Elijah, Micaiah, Elisha. The kings as a rule help 
them; but sometimes they are on the side of the Baals, who 
also have a tendency to unify into Baal. Ahab is a great 
king, and a useful king, but on the wrong side in religion and 
also a dishonest king: Elijah threatens him with death at the 
hands of Yahveh over the affair of Naboth’s vineyard. The 
prophets of Yahveh are the protectors of the people. 

Who are the prophets? 

^ F. J. Hollis, Sun Worship and the Temple of Jerusalem y in S. H. Hooke, Myth 
and Ritual (Oxford, 1932), and The Archaeology of Herod* s Temple (London, 1934). 
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Madmen, say the court people, the wits. But the people 
love and fear them. They have magic powers, they can make 
the rain fall, cure illnesses, raise the dead. They come from 
the people as a rule. They live in bands, or in small colonies 
near the towns. They communicate with Yahveh, by means 
of dances and music, by wearing the skin of a sacrificed 
animal. They are the dervishes of Israel: the Howlers and the 
Spinning Tops. They are rather wild. Some of the great 
prophets will come from their brotherhoods, but on the whole 
they will be a trouble to the real prophets. Jeremiah will 
fulminate against them. The reformers who will create the 
supreme idea of God will be exceptions among the prophets. 

Before the great prophets polished him up, Yahveh was 
chiefly a God of War. He became a regular King-God in 
Canaan, comparable to the Mesopotamian gods. He lives 
in the country, in the sanctuaries of the country, in the sky 
above the country. He has a court of servants: the Cherubim, 
who were perhaps the clouds when he was the thunder; the 
Seraphim, the former winged serpents of the desert, now tame 
before Yahveh; later on, he will have his Angels. He begins 
to develop metaphysically; he has a Spirit, which comes 
upon the prophets: it may be a part of himself, it may be a 
separate and subordinate entity. But his chief business is 
war. 

And when David enquired of the Lord, he said: Thou 
shalt not go up; but fetch a compass behind them, and 
come upon them over against the mulberry trees. 

And let it be, when thou hearest the sound of a going in 
the tops of the mulberry trees, that then thou shalt bestir 
thyself: for then shall the Lord go out before thee, to 
smite the host of the Philistines. (2 Samuel, v, 23-24) 

On the peaceful side, he has become an agricultural god, 
and ensures the fertility of the land. 

His people are much afraid of him. He is a quick-tempered 
god; and the causes of his anger are not very well understood. 
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No doubt crime makes him angry, but he does not always see 
crime: sometimes it has to be brought to his notice; and a 
special ritual exists to that end, ‘an offering of memorial, 
bringing iniquity to remembrance’ (Numbers v, 1 5) . Offences 
committed against him, however, are always noticed. Simi- 
larly, anything that another people undertakes against his 
people never goes unpunished; even when Israel is in the 
wrong, Yahveh supports Israel. The law does not protect 
the stranger and Yahveh can advise his people to steal: 

And it shall come to pass, that, when ye go, ye shall not 
go empty: 

But every woman shall borrow of her neighbour, and of 
her that sojoumeth in her house, jewels of gold, and rai- 
ment: and ye shall put them upon your sons, and upon 
your daughters; and ye shall spoil the Egyptians. 
(Exodus iii, 21-22.) 

On the other hand, if Israel offends Yahveh, then Yahveh 
will deliver his people to the strong arm of the enemy. 
Such is the pact. 

Yahveh punishes the children for the crimes of the fathers; 
the people for the crime of the king. He punishes sin unin- 
tentionally committed. He even leads men into temptation 
so as to be able to punish them afterwards: in fact, he is not 
quite straightforward. He hardens the sinner’s heart, which 
might fail the sinner: then there would be no sin. Thus 
Pharaoh, and also David who was induced to number the 
people (i Samuel, xxiv, i); the people were then struck. 
Yahveh likes punishing sinners. He has favourites: why 
did he refuse Cain’s offerings? Sacrifices appease him and 
tamper with the straight course of justice. 

On the whole, he is rather a primitive God, full of cunning, 
naivety and cruelty. The great prophets will have to clean 
him up thoroughly. For instance, in a later text, in Chronicles 
they will put upon Satan the charge of inciting David to that 
numbering of the people. But Yahveh had no need of a 
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Satan: he could attend to evil as well as to good. The evil 
spirits, the Satans, played but an insignificant part in the old 
regime. As Yahveh became more civilized, Satan had to 
take over a good part of Yahveh’s activities. But Yahveh had 
the qualities of his faults: once his anger was satiated, he 
was forgiving. He bore no grudge over ancient quarrels when 
settled. And it was understood that he would presently 
either come himself or send a king to establish Israel as Lord 
over the nations. 


5. THE DEAD 

Yahveh is not quite a complete God: he takes no interest in 
the dead. And, consequently, the dead take no interest in 
him. 

For the grave cannot praise thee, 
death cannot celebrate thee: 

They that go down into the pit 
cannot hope for thy truth. 

The living, the living, he shall praise thee, 
as I do this day. 

The father to the children 
shall make known thy truth.* 

This is not very satisfactory. The Hebrews had always held 
that something should be done about the dead. Therefore, 
under the cult to Yahveh, a cult to the dead went on. 
Yahveh’s priests fought against this rival religion; the kings 
persecuted it. Saul forbade that anyone should consult the 
dead — but then he went to the witch of Endor when he 
wanted to question Samuel. 

The next step was that orthodoxy declared, about the 
seventh or sixth century, that the dead are nothing, or prac- 
tically nothing. But this did not work: the world was full of 

* Isaiah, xxxviii, 18-19. Quoted in Ad. Lods, op. cit., p. 475. 
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gods who gave the soul immortality. And about the second 
century b.c. orthodoxy had to give in and adopt the idea of 
resurrection or survival, and a judgment of the dead. 

6. CREATION 

Israel was growing up. Myths were adopted, from the 
tenth to the seventh century, to explain life and the world. 

The first Yahvist tale of creation may be reconstituted 
thus: 

‘In the beginning there were no plants because there 
was no rain to water the earth nor men to till it. Hence 
Yahveh began by causing a spring (or a mist) to come 
up; then he made man, and not till then did he create 
trees. After men and plants, Yahveh brought animals into 
existence with the definite purpose of providing man 
with “a help meet for him”. When Yahveh perceives 
by the names which Adam gives to the animals that 
none of them fulfils the intended purpose, he finally 
fashions woman out of a rib taken from the man.’^ 

An agricultural tale, made up therefore after the settlement 
in Palestine. Babylonian influences will later help the priests 
to a more philosophical view. 

Man is not happy: why should he ‘be compelled to wrest 
his daily bread from a reluctant earth until he died; or 
why must the woman suffer the pangs of childbirth and 
be subject to the man? These disabilities were the more 
irksome in that they contrasted so strongly with the 
divine power which man possessed of distinguishing 
good from evil, that is, with the faculty of discrimination.* 

Man, under bad advice from the serpent, a subtle beast, 
has eaten of the fruit of knowledge; he has acquired, illegiti- 
mately, one of the privileges of the gods, the elohim; he must 
be stopped. ‘Behold the man is become as one of us, to know 

^ Lods, op, cit.f p. 482. * LodS) op. cit.y p. 483. 
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good and evil; and now, lest he put forth his hand, and take 
also of the tree of life, and eat, and live for ever. . Therefore 
Yahveh drove man out of paradise, obliged him to work, 
and put childbearing and slavery upon woman. But the 
Hebrews prized knowledge so highly that they felt the adven- 
ture had been worth while. There was no grudge on either 
side. Original sin, further expiation, were unknown specula- 
tions. That affair had been settled and is not heard of any 
more in the Old Testament. 

We have seen already several forms of the myth. The 
complete tale, which is found in Africa, has it that the serpent 
had been ordered by God to take the lifegiving fruit to man, 
but cunningly ate it himself, which is why serpents change 
skins and never die, and gave man a different sort of fruit, 
with results as known.* 

The deluge story came, of course, straight from Mesopo- 
tamia, probably during the seventh century. 

7. YAHVEH AND THE KINGS 

Samuel made Israel into a nation by instituting the 
monarchy as an instrument of Yahveh. The first king, Saul, 
was only a vassal that rebelled against his masters, the 
Philistines. Samuel was connected, in some obscure manner, 
with the prophets, who are first mentioned in the account of 
Saul’s rise to power. 

And when they came thither to the hill, behold, a com- 
pany of prophets met him; and the Spirit of God came 
upon him, and he prophesied among them. 

Ajid it came to pass, when all that knew him beforetime 
saw that, behold, he prophesied among the prophets, 
then the people said one to another. What is this that is 
come unto the son of Kish? Is Saul also among the 
prophets? 

^ Cf. Sir James Frazer: Folklore in the Old Testament, 
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And one of the same place answered and said, But who is 
their father? Therefore it became a proverb, Is Saul also 
among the prophets? (i Samuel x, 10-12.) 

So David fled, and escaped, and came to Samuel to 
Ramah, and told him all that Saul had done to him. 
And he and Samuel went and dwelt in Naioth. 

And it was told Saul, saying. Behold, David is at Naioth 
in Ramah. 

And Saul sent messengers to take David: and when they 
saw the company of the prophets prophesying, and 
Samuel standing as appointed over them, the Spirit of 
God was upon the messengers of Saul, and they also 
prophesied. 

And when it was told Saul, he sent other messengers, and 
they prophesied likewise. And Saul sent messengers 
again the third time, and they prophesied also. 

Then went he also to Ramah, and came to a great well 
that is in Sechu: and he asked and said. Where are 
Samuel and David? And one said. Behold, they be at 
Naioth in Ramah. 

And he went thither to Naioth in Ramah: and the Spirit 
of God was upon him also, and he went on and pro- 
phesied, until he came to Naioth in Ramah. 

And he stripped off his clothes also, and prophesied before 
Samuel in like manner, and lay down naked all that day 
and all that night. Wherefore they say. Is Saul also 
among the prophets? (i Samuel xix, 18-24.) 

But Saul gave trouble: for instance, he kept up some of the 
worse traits of popular religion, although he had pretended 
to give it up. 

And when Saul saw the host of the Philistines, he was 
afraid, and his heart greatly trembled. 

And when Saul enquired of the Lord, the Lord answered 
him not, neither by dreams, nor by Urim, nor by the 
prophets. 

Then said Saul unto his servants. Seek me a woman that 
hath a familiar spirit, that I may go to her, and enquire 
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of her. And his servants said to him, Behold, there is a 
woman that hath a familiar spirit at Endor. 

And Saul disguised himself, and put on other raiment, 
and he went, and two men with him, and they came to 
the woman by night: and he said, I pray thee, divine 
unto me by the familiar spirit, and bring me him up 
whom I shall name unto thee. 

And the woman said unto him. Behold, thou knowest 
what Saul hath done, how he hath cut off those that 
have familiar spirits, and the wizards, out of the land: 
wherefore then layest thou a snare for my life, to cause 
me to die? 

And Saul sware to her by the Lord, saying. As the Lord 
liveth, there shall no punishment happen to thee for 
this thing. 

Then said the woman. Whom shall I bring up unto thee? 
And he said. Bring me up Samuel. 

And when the woman saw Samuel, she cried with a 
loud voice: and the woman spake to Saul, saying. Why 
hast thou deceived me? for thou art Saul. 

(i Samuel xxviii, 5-12.) 

Then David gave trouble, used magic, kept teraphim, 
divinatory images in the human shape. Solomon brought in 
strange gods, although he did in the end build Yahveh a 
proper temple, without images. The house of Ahab went 
back to Baal; there were reformations and reactions and 
lapses, and Yahveh was king really only after the exile — 
but as a vassal of the great King, the King of Kings, the King 
of Persia. 

8. THE FIRST GREAT PROPHETS: ELIJAH AND 

ELISHA 

Elijah was a man of the land; town civilization was 
abhorrent to him; King Ahab worshipped Baal; and he 
was an unjust man: 
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And the word of the Lord came to Elijah the Tishbite, 
saying, 

Arise, go down to meet Ahab king of Israel, which is in 
Samaria: behold, he is in the vineyard of Naboth, whither 
he is gone down to possess it. 

And thou shalt speak unto him, saying, Thus saith the 
Lord, Hast thou killed, and also taken possession? And 
thou shalt speaik unto him, saying. Thus saith the Lord, 
In the place where dogs licked the blood of Naboth shall 
dogs lick thy blood, even thine. 

And Ahab said to Elijah, Hast thou found me, O mine 
enemy? And he answered, I have found thee; because 
thou hast sold thyself to work evil in the sight of the 
Lord. 

Behold, I will bring evil upon thee, and will take away 
thy posterity, and will cut oflF from AJiab him that pisseth 
against the wall, and him that is shut up and left in 
Israel. 

And I will make thine house like the house of Jeroboam 
the son of Nebat, and like the house of Baasha the son 
of Ahijah, for the provocation wherewith thou hast 
provoked me to anger, and made Israel to sin. 

(i Kings xxi, 17-22) 

The house of Ahab was good for the prosperity of Israel; 
but now the time has come when the interests of Israel no 
longer come first. Yahveh is the God of Justice. 

Elijah triumphed over the priests of Baal: 

And Elijah came unto all the people, and said. How long 
halt ye between two opinions? If the Lord be God, follow 
him: but if Baal, then follow him. And the people 
, answered him not a word. 

Then said Elijah unto the people, I, even I only, remain 
a prophet of the Lord; but Baal’s prophets are four 
hundred and fifty men. 

Let them therefore give us two bullocks; and let them 
choose one bullock for themselves, and cut it in pieces, 
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and lay it on wood, and put no fire under: and I will 
dress the other bullock, and lay it on wood, and put no 
fire under: and call ye on the name of your gods, and I 
will call on the name of the Lord; and the God that 
answereth by fire, let him be God. And all the people 
answered and said, It is well spoken. 

(i Kings xviii, 21-24) 

Then the fire of the Lord fell, and consumed the burnt 
sacrifice, and the wood, and the stones, and the dust, and 
licked up the water that was in the trench. And when 
all the people saw it, they fell on their faces; and they 
said, The Lord, he is the God! the Lord, he is the God! 
And Elijah said unto them. Take the prophets of Baal; 
let not one of them escape. And they took them; and 
Elijah brought them down to the brook Kishon, and 
slew them there. (i Kings xviii, 38-40) 

Yahveh was now no longer a God among other Gods, as he 
had been until then. He is the only God; the other Gods are 
nothing. Their existence used to be recognized, although it 
was forbidden to serve them because Yahveh was a jealous 
God. From now onwards, their very existence is denied. 
Elisha went on with the work: the Baals were destroyed, the 
house of Ahab exterminated. 


9. PRE-EXILIC PROPHETS 
AMOS, HOSEA, THE FIRST ISAIAH, JEREMIAH 

Amos was also a puritan from the prairie and the desert: 
the shepherds were scandalized by the lewd life of the towns. 
He refused the name of prophet and the brotherhoods’ low 
moneyed interests. He lived about 750. 

Hosea is credited with the great discovery that Yahveh 
loved his people: 

When Israel was a child, then I loved him, and called 
my son out of Egypt. (Hosea xi, i) 
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Hosea had a strange adventure, which, to our sophisticated 
minds, seems comic. The Lord ordered him to marry a 
prostitute, and to love her, so that the prophet’s hfe should 
be a symbol of Yahveh’s relationship to his people: Israel is 
an unfaithful wife whom her Lord loves still, and receives 
back again and again into his favour in spite of repeated sin. 
Yahveh is tired of not being understood and he feels that if he 
puts one of his prophets into a position similar to his own, his 
feelings may be made clear to his people.* 

And the Lord said to Hosea, Go, take unto thee a wife 
of whoredoms and children of whoredoms: for the land 
hath committed great whoredom, departing from the 
Lord. (Hosea i, 2.) 

I will also cause all her mirth to cease, her feast days, her 
new moons, and her sabbaths, and all her solemn feasts. 
And I will destroy her vines and her fig trees, whereof she 
hath said. These are my rewards that my lovers have 
given me: and I will make them a forest, and the beasts 
of the field shall eat them. And I will visit upon her 
the days of Baalim, wherein she burned incense to them, 
and she decked herself with her earrings and her jewels, 
and she went after her lovers, and forgat me, saith the 
Lord. (Hosea ii, 11-13.) 

Then said the Lord unto me. Go yet, love a woman 
beloved of her friend, yet an adulteress, according to the 
love of the Lord toward the children of Israel, who look 
to other gods, and love flagons of wine. 

(Hosea iii, 1.) 

Between 740 and 700 came Isaiah, or rather the first of 
perhaps three prophets whose work was later put together. 
Isaiah dared to challenge Assyria: 

Therefore thus saith the Lord God of Hosts, O my people 
that dwellest in Zion, be not afraid of the Assyrian: he 

^ Cf. S. L. Brown, The Book of Hosea (Methuen, 1932). The latest authorities are 
of opinion that this really did happen to Hosea, in 735 b.c. or so. 
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shall smite thee with a rod, and shall lift up his staff 
against thee, after the manner of Egypt. 

For yet a very little while, and the indignation shall 
cease, and mine anger, in their destruction. 

And the Lord of hosts shall stir up a scourge for him 
according to the slaughter of Midian at the rock of 
Oreb: and as his rod was upon the sea, so shall he lift it 
up after the manner of Egypt. 

And it shall come to pass in that day, that his burden 
shall be taken away from off thy shoulder, and his 
yoke from off thy neck, and the yoke shall be destroyed 
Ijecause of the anointing. (Isaiah x, 24-27.) 

Even Israel’s crimes will not for ever alienate Yahveh: 

And he said. Go, and tell this people, Hear ye indeed, 
but understand not; and see ye indeed, but perceive 
not. 

Make the heart of this people fat, and make their ears 
heavy, and shut their eyes; lest they see with their eyes, 
and hear with their ears, and understand with their 
heart, and convert, and be healed. 

Then said I, Lord, how long? And he answered. Until 
the cities be wasted without inhabitant, and the houses 
without man, and the land be utterly desolate, and the 
Lord have removed men far away, and there be a great 
forsaking in the midst of the land. 

But yet in it shall be a tenth, and it shall return, and 
shall be eaten: as a teil tree, and as an oak, whose 
substance is in them, when they cast their leaves: so the 
holy seed shall be the substance thereof. 

(Isaiah vi, 9-13.) 

The prophets inspired the reformation under King Hez- 
ekiah, about 715. But under Manasseh, about 685, a violent 
reaction against Yahveh swept Jerusalem. The Temple 
received many gods, and prostitutes. Astarte was worshipped; 
Tammuz was wept over at the Gate, as we have seen. 
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Assyria conquered; Manasseh was a vassal of the king of 
Nineveh. Yet the main part of Deuteronomy was being 
written then and King Josiah brought Israel again to Yahveh. 
In 620 Deuteronomy was promulgated: we do not quite 
know how much of our present Deuteronomy was then 
extant, but a beginning was made of the Book. In Israel 
there was one God, one Temple, one Law. 

Jeremiah did not approve of Deuteronomy. Who had had 
the audacity to speak on behalf of the Lord? 

How do ye say. We are wise, and the law of the Lord is 
with us? Lo, certainly in vain made he it; the pen of 
the scribes is in vain. The wise men are ashamed, they 
are dismayed and taken: lo, they have rejected the 
word of the Lord: and what wisdom is in them? 
Therefore will I give their wives unto others, and their 
fields to them that shall inherit them: for every one from 
the least even unto the greatest is given to covetousness 
from the prophet even unto the priest every one dealeth 
falsely. For they have healed the hurt of the daughter 
of my people slightly, saying. Peace, peace; when there 
is no peace. (Jeremiah viii, 8-1 1.) 

The Reformation of Josiah did not last. Israel again went 
after other gods. Then the Babylonians came. Jerusalem fell: 
everything and everybody that was worth anything was 
taken to Babylon. A miserable remnant was left in the country 
round Jerusalem. Jeremiah, who could honourably have 
followed the rich to Babylon, stayed with the poor in Jeru- 
salem. He had seen the fall of Nineveh in 612, he saw the 
fall of Jerusalem and the departure of his people in 587. 
Against his advice a part of those who were left took refuge 
in Egypt and took him with them. He was killed by those 
he had elected to remain with: his incessant call to return to 
Yahveh made him too unpopular. 

In danger and calamity, Jeremiah reached a deeper 
reUgious feeling than Israel had yet known. His relationship 
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to the Lord was, for the first time, a personal one. Here is 
not only Israel bound to Yahveh; not only an Israelite talking 
to his Overlord; but a man communing with God. The God 
of Israel may become the God of all mankind. 

I am the man that hath seen affliction by the rod of his 
wrath. 

He hath led me, and brought me into darkness, but not 
into light. 

Surely against me is he turned: he turneth his hand 
against me all the day. 

My flesh and my skin hath he made old; he hath broken 
my bones. 

He hath builded against me, and compassed me with 
gall and travail. 

He hath set me in dark places, as they that be dead of 
old. (Lamentations iii, i-6) 


10. THE RELIGION OF THE PROPHETS 

First, Yahveh is the God of Israel. 

This used to be clear. But after a few hundred years of 
history, the problem arises: how is it that Israel has to 
undergo so many calamities? Isaiah records a very curious 
episode. Rabshakeh, an Assyrian officer, says to the repre- 
sentatives of Hezekiah: 

And am I now come up without the Lord against this 
land to destroy it? The Lord said unto me, Go up against 
this land, and destroy it. 

Then said Eliakim and Shebna and Joah unto Rabshakeh, 
Speak, I pray thee, unto thy servants in the Syrian 
language; for we understand it: and speak not to us in 
the Jews’ language, in the ears of the people that are on 
the wall. But Rabshakeh said, Hath my master sent me 
to thy master and to thee to speak these words? hath he 
not sent me to the men that sit upon the wall, that they 
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may eat their own dung, and drink their own piss with 
you? Then Rabshakeh stood, and cried with a loud voice 
in the Jews’ language, and said. Hear ye the words of the 
great King, the king of Assyria. Thus saith the king. 
Let not Hezekiah deceive you; for he shall not be able 
to deliver you. Neither let Hezekiah make you trust in 
the Lord, saying, The Lord will surely deliver us: this 
city shall not be delivered into the hand of the king of 
Assyria. Hearken not to Hezekiah; for thus saith the 
king of Assyria, Make an agreement with me by a 
present, and come out to me: and eat ye every one of his 
vine, and every one of his fig tree, and drink ye every 
one the waters of his own cistern: until I come and take 
you away to a land like your own land, a land of corn 
and wine, a land of bread and vineyards. Beware lest 
Hezekiah persuade you, saying, The Lord will deliver 
us. Hath any of the gods of the nations delivered his 
land out of the hand of the king of Assyria? Where are 
the gods of Hamath and Arphad? where are the gods of 
Sepharvaim? and have they delivered Samaria out of 
my hand? Who are they among all the gods of these 
lands, that have delivered their land out of my hand, 
that the Lord should deliver Jerusalem out of my hand? 
But they held their peace, and answered him not a word: 
for the king’s commandment was, saying. Answer 
him not. (Isaiah xxxvi, 10-21.) 

But the people could call kings and priests to account, and 
turn against Yahveh on well-considered grounds: 

Then all the men which knew that their wives had burnt 
incense unto other gods, and all the women that stood 
by, a great multitude, even all the people that dwelt in 
the land of Egypt, in Pathros, answered Jeremiah, 
saying. As for the word that thou hast spoken unto us 
in the name of the Lord, we will not hearken unto thee: 
but we will certainly do whatsoever thing goeth forth 
out of our own mouth, to burn incense unto the queen of 
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heaven, and to pour out drink offerings unto her as we 
have done, we, and our fathers, our kings, and our 
princes, in the cities of Judah, and in the streets of 
Jerusalem: for then had we plenty of victuals, and were 
well, and saw no evil. But since we left off to bum 
incense to the queen of heaven, and to pour out drink 
offerings unto her, we have wanted all things, and have 
been consumed by the sword and by the famine. And 
when we burnt incense to the queen of heaven, and 
poured out drink offerings unto her, did we make her 
cakes to worship her, and pour out drink offerings unto 
her, without our men? 

Then Jeremiah said unto all the people, to the men, and 
to the women, and to all the people which had given 
him that answer, saying. The incense that ye burnt in 
the cities of Judah, and in the streets of Jerusalem, ye, 
and your fathers, your kings, and your princes, and the 
people of the land, did not the Lord remember them, 
and came it not into his mind? So that the Lord could 
no longer bear, because of the evil of your kings, and 
because of the abominations which ye have committed; 
therefore is your land a desolation, and an astonishment, 
and a curse, without an inhabitant, as at this day. 
Because you have burnt incense, and because ye have 
sinned against the Lord, and have not obeyed the voice 
of the Lord, nor walked in his law, nor in his statutes, 
nor in his testimonies; therefore this evil is happened 
unto you, as at this day. (Jeremiah xliv, 15-23.) 

The answer is simple: Yahveh chastises his rebellious and 
wicked children. So the prophets say: but the children are 
not convinced. 

Yahveh takes little interest in the other nations. Being 
an omnipotent God now, he arranges their destiny from the 
point of view of his relations with Israel. The nations are 
Yahveh’s instruments for the education of his people. 

Not only is Yahveh God of Israel, but he is the only God: 
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In former days, Yahveh had allowed that other gods existed. 
The first Yahvist and Elohist texts are quite clear on that 
point. But in the times of the Prophets, the gods of the other 
nations are not gods: they do not exist. At the most, when 
popular belief is too strong, they may be allowed to be 
demons: inconsiderable evil spirits of no importance, who 
may cheat their own people into worshipping them under 
false pretences, but no possible rivals of Yahveh. 

But what of Yahveh himself? 

He is first of all a God of Justice. The good of Israel is no 
longer the important thing. On the contrary, Israel will be 
allowed by Yahveh to become prosperous if Israel follows 
the Law. The Law comes first. 

Yahveh is also a spirit of Love. He loves Israel. He for- 
gives easily. At the first sign of repentance. His anger goes. 

The Third Isaiah expressed this: 

I will mention the loving-kindnesses of the Lord, and 
the praises of the Lord, according to all that the Lord 
hath bestowed on us, and the great goodness towards the 
house of Israel, which he hath bestowed on them accord- 
ing to his mercies, and according to the multitude of his 
loving-kindnesses. For he said. Surely they are my 
people, children that will not lie: so he was their Saviour. 
In all their affliction he was afflicted, and the angel of 
his presence saved them: in his love and in his pity he 
redeemed them; and he bare them, and carried them all 
the days of old. (Isaiah Ixiii, 7-9) 

Does Yahveh love, not only his people, but this or that 
individual among his people? Is the relationship between 
a. man and God, or, as ever before in Israel, between God and 
the nation as a whole? In Jeremiah, a few traces of a personal 
relationship may be discovered. But there are only few, and 
not very clear. Yet Jeremiah understands personal respon- 
sibility, a prelude to personal love: 
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In those days they shall say no more, The fathers have 
eaten a sour grape, and the children’s teeth are set on 
edge. But every one shall die for his own iniquity; 
every man that eateth the sour grape, his teeth shall be 
set on edge. (Jeremiah xxxi, 29-30) 

II. THE EXILE— EZEKIEL — THE SECOND ISAIAH 

Yahveh sent a prophet to his people during their exile: 

Ezekiel, who preached faith in the national resurrection. 

The hand of the Lord was upon me, and carried me out 
in the Spirit of the Lord, and set me down in the midst 
of the valley which was full of bones, and caused me to 
pass by them round about: and behold, there were very 
many in the open valley; and, lo, they were very dry. 
And he said unto me. Son of man, can these bones live? 
And I answered, O Lord God, thou knowest. 

Again he said unto me, Prophesy upon these bones, 
and say unto them, O ye dry bones, hear the word of 
the Lord. Thus saith the Lord God unto these bones, 
Behold, I will cause breath to enter into you, and ye shall 
live: and I will lay sinews upon you, and will bring up 
flesh upon you, and cover you with skin, and put breath 
in you, and ye shall live; and ye shall know that I am the 
Lord. 

So I prophesied as I was commanded; and as I prophe- 
sied, there was a noise, and behold a shaking, and the 
bones came together, bone to his bone. And when I 
beheld, lo, the sinews and the flesh came up upon them, 
and the skin covered them above: but there was no 
breath in them. Then said he unto me. Prophesy unto 
the wind, prophesy, son of man, and say to the wind. 
Thus saith the Lord God; Come from the four winds, 
O breath, and breathe upon these slain, that they may 
live. So I prophesied, as he commanded me, and the 
breath came into them, and they lived, and stood up 
upon their feet, an exceeding great army. 
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Then he said unto me, Son of man, these bones are the 
whole house of Israel: behold, they say. Our bones are 
dried, and our hope is lost: we are cut off for our parts. 
Therefore prophesy and say unto them. Thus saith the 
Lord God; Behold, O my people, I will open your 
graves, and cause you to come up out of your graves, 
and bring you into the land of Israel. 

(Ezekiel xxxvii, 1-12.) 

Jeremiah may have written a little. Ezekiel was the first 
great writer of Israel. His prophecies are a book, a literary 
book, sometimes a rhetorical book. Also a political book. 
The ideal of the theocratic state is now clearly set down: the 
nation Ezekiel wants to restore will be governed by the 
priests. Leviticus xvii-xxvi will later be written under the 
influence of Ezekiel. Yahvism triumphed during the exile; 
and the priests also. Deuteronomy became the basis of teach- 
ing and study. The Books of the Judges, of Samuel, and of the 
Kings were written. 

Slightly later, and after Cyrus had taken Babylon, comes 
the Second Isaiah (40-55). Cyrus is the instrument of 
Yahveh; Israel is to announce Yahveh to the nations. Hope 
and repentance go hand in hand. 

Thus saith the Lord, the Holy One of Israel, and his 
Maker, Ask me of things to come concerning my sons, 
and concerning the work of my hands command ye me. 
I have made the earth, and created man upon it: I, even 
my hands, have stretched out the heavens, and all their 
host have I commanded. I have raised him up in righte- 
ousness, and I will direct all his ways: he shall build my 
city, and he shall let go my captives, not for price nor 
, reward, saith the Lord of hosts. (Isaiah Ixvii, 1 1-13.) 

Behold my servant, whom I uphold; mine elect, in whom 
my soul delighteth: I have put my Spirit upon him; he 
shall bring forth judgment to the Gentiles. 

He shall not cry, nor lift up, nor cause his voice to be 
heard in the street. 
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A bruised reed shall he not break, and the smoking flax 
shall he not quench: he shall bring forth judgment unto 
truth. 

He shall not fail nor be discouraged, till he have set 
judgment in the earth: and the isles shall wait for his law. 
Thus saith God the Lord, he that created the heavens, 
and stretched them out; he that spread forth the earth, 
and that which cometh out of it; he that giveth breath 
unto the people upon it, and spirit to them that walk 
therein: 

I the Lord have called thee in righteousness, and will 
keep thee, and give thee for a covenant to the people, 
for a light of the Gentiles; 

To open the blind eyes, to bring out the prisoners from 
the prison and them that sit in darkness out of the prison 
house. 

I am the Lord; that is my name: and my glory will I 
not give to another, neither my praise to graven images. 

(Isaiah Ixii, i-8.) 

This Servant of Yahveh is a strange flgure. He is in 
humiliation and will be exalted. He may be a symbol of the 
nation; he may have been a real prophet; the idea that the 
last shall be first is born; perhaps a sort of mysticism: a 
conception of sacrifice and of a Priest-King to be offered for 
the people. All notions of the exile period. Later on, the 
Christians will apply them to Jesus, and often prevent us 
from getting at the real Jesus, so thickly covered with images 
from the days of the great humiliation. 

Listen, O isles, unto me; and hearken, ye people, from 
far; The Lord hath called me from the womb; from the 
bowels of my mother he made mention of my name. 
And he hath made my mouth like a sharp sword: in the 
shadow of his hand hath he hid me, and made me a 
polished shaft; in his quiver hath he hid me; 

And he said unto me. Thou art my servant, O Israel, in 
whom I will be glorified. 
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Then I said, I have laboured in vain, I have spent my 
strength for nought, and in vain; yet surely my judg- 
ment is with the Lord, and my work with my God. 

And now, saith the Lord that formed me from the womb 
to be his servant, to bring Jacob again to him, Though 
Israel be not gathered, yet shall I be glorious in the eyes 
of the Lord, and my God shall be my strength. And he 
said. It is a light thing that thou shouldst be my servant to 
raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to restore the preserved 
of Israel; I will also give thee for a light to the Gentiles, 
that thou mayest be my salvation unto the end of the 
earth. 

Thus saith the Lord, the Redeemer of Israel, and his 
Holy One; to him whom man despiseth, to him whom the 
nation abhorreth, to a servant of rulers. Kings shall see 
and arise, princes also shall worship, because of the Lord 
that is faithful, and the Holy One of Israel, and he shall 
choose thee. (Isaiah, Ixix, 1-7) 

The Lord God hath given me the tongue of the learned, 
that I should know how to speak a word in season to him 
that is weary; he wakeneth morning by morning, he 
wakeneth mine ear to hear as the learned. The Lord 
God hath opened mine ear, and I was not rebellious, 
neither turned away back. I gave my back to the smiters, 
and my cheeks to them that plucked off the hair: I hid 
not my face from shame and spitting. (Isaiah 1 , 4-6) 
Who hath believed our report? and to whom is the arm of 
the Lord revealed? 

For he shall grow up before him as a tender plant, and 
as a root out of a dry ground: he hath no form nor come- 
liness; and when we shall see him, there is no beauty that 
we should desire him. 

He is despised and rejected of men; a man of sorrows, 
and acquainted with grief: and we hid as it were our 
faces from him; he was despised, and we esteemed him not. 
Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows: 
yet we did esteem him stricken, smitten of God, and 
afflicted. 
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But he was wounded for our transgressions, he was 
bruised for our iniquities: the chastisement of our peace 
was upon him; and with his stripes we are healed. 

All we like sheep have gone astray; we have turned every 
one to his own way; and the Lord hath laid on him the 
iniquity of us all. 

He was oppressed, and he was afflicted, yet he opened 
not his mouth: he is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, 
and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he openeth 
not his mouth. 

He was taken from prison and from judgment: and who 
shall declare his generation? for he was cut off out of 
the land of the living; for the transgression of my people 
was he stricken. 

And he made his grave with the wicked, and with the 
rich in his death; because he had done no violence, 
neither was any deceit in his mouth. 

Yet it pleased the Lord to bruise him; he hath put him 
to grief: when thou shalt make his soul an offering for 
sin, he shall see his seed, he shall prolong his days, and 
the pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in his hand. 

He shall see of the travail of his soul, and shall be satis- 
fied: by his knowledge shall my righteous servant 
justify many; for he shall bear their iniquities. 
Therefore will I divide him a portion with the great, 
and he shall divide the spoil with the strong; because he 
hath poured out his soul unto death: and he was num- 
bered with the transgressors; and he bare the sin of many, 
and made intercession for the transgressors. 

(Isaiah liii, 1-12) 

12. AFTER THE EXILE 

Cyrus, in 536, sent home all the gods that the Babylonians 
had collected in Mesopotamia. Yahveh went home. But 
few of his people went back with him. They felt comfortable 
in Babylon: the Hebrews had become the Jews. The new 
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Jerusalem was made up of people who had survived in Pales- 
tine and of some who came back from Egypt. We know that 
in Egypt there was a Jewish temple in 525, and that it was 
rebuilt in 408 b.c. These outside Jews were frequently rich 
and powerful, sent money to Palestine, and had a powerful 
influence. Israel began to learn about the nations. Haggai 
and Zachariah tried to give strength to the new state of 
Jerusalem; but they had little success. It was only in the 
following century that Esdras came from Babylon and 
organized Judaism anew. Esdras was a functionary of the 
Persian government. He brought the Law in the name of the 
King of Persia. For each people had a Law, and the Great 
King was above all. For the time being Yahveh was a Prefect 
of the King of Kings and was to administer Palestine on his 
behalf. But Alexander was soon to come and avenge Yahveh’s 
dignity. In 445 b.c.‘ the Torah was promulgated by reading 
before the whole people. 

Esdras seems to have brought a new document, which the 
German scholars have named P (Priestercodex), which went 
into Leviticus, Genesis and Exodus (vi, 2 seq., xxv-xxix). 
The whole of the traditional writings were overhauled, 
statistics and genealogies added, and a Pentateuch that looked 
like ours was given to the people. 

The third Isaiah was then manifested — he may have been 
the Second Isaiah returned from exile. The Books of Jonah 
and of Ruth were composed during that period. 

By 300 B.c., a second part of the Sacred Book was more 
or less fixed: the historical books and the speeches or writings 
of the prophets. The rest of our Old Testament accumulated 
between 300 and 100 b.c. But it was only about a.d. 90 
that the Final Corpus of the Scriptures of Judaism was fixed. 
From Esdras onwards there were scribes: men who studied 
and taught the law. But during those centuries, new ele- 
ments came to leaven the traditional body of beliefs. 

^ G. F. Moore, Judaism, Vol. i, p. 5 (Oxford University Press, 1927). 
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1 3 . LATER JUDAISM 

Three things were added unto Israel between the Exile and 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans: a Messiah, a 
whole set of devils, and an immortal soul for every Jew. 

The Messiah is alluded to even before the Exile. For 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, he is merely a great Prince of the House 
of David who shall lead the nation to prosperity and glory. 
A natural enough dream and no specially supernatural means 
are provided for its fulfilment. The Suffering Servant of 
Yahveh seems to have been a notion peculiar to a small 
quietist group during the Exile. The masses never would hear 
of a humiliated Messiah. 

Under the Persian kings, there was little chance for a 
Messiah, and the idea seems to have disappeared. But hope 
came back during the second century b.c., when so many 
empires fell, and the Maccabees caused national feeling to 
flare up. Books of revelation began to be written and to tell 
of a coming cosmic catastrophe, and of the apparition of a 
supernatural Messiah that would bring Israel to glory on a 
renovated Earth. Daniel writes: 

Seventy weeks are determined upon thy people and 
upon thy holy city, to finish the transgression, and to 
make an end of sins, and to make reconciliation for 
iniquity, and to bring in everlasting righteousness, and 
to seal up the vision and prophecy, and to anoint the 
Most Holy. 

Know therefore and understand, that from the going 
forth of the commandment to restore and to build Jeru- 
salem unto the Messiah the Prince shall be seven weeks, 
and three score and two weeks: the street shall be built 
again, and the wall, even in troublous times. 

(Daniel ix, 24-25). 

The Book of Enoch is the most famous of such productions 
and the Book of Revelation that we have put into our New 
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Testament is a perfect sample of the kind. Many Psalms 
were written round these ideas. 

Many took it into their heads that they were the Messiah. 
From loo b.c. to the present day, there have been Messiahs. 
The most celebrated is, perhaps, Sabbatai Zevi, who pro- 
claimed himself in Jerusalem in 1665, but who lost his nerve 
and confessed the Islamic faith when Mohamet IV confronted 
him with the drawn bows of his Guards. 

Apocalyptic literature makes use of a great variety of 
devils, probably acquired from the Persians and the Meso- 
potamians, who had enormous quantities of them. Israel 
used not to be very fond of devils. Yahveh in his early days 
or in his prime kept a very strict discipline in the spiritual 
world. Devils were not allowed. The Serpent who had 
tempted Eve was a bona fide snake acting on his own. In 
the book of Job, Satan is one of Yahveh’s servants who is 
given a piece of work to do. The idea of a fallen angel who 
tempts man and hates God is nowhere to be found in the 
early books. 

But after the Exile, devils ramp over popular literature. 
The book of Tobit and the book of Enoch are full of them.* 
A whole disorganized underworld is created with a Chief and 
his court of evil Archangels. It is only during the first century 
A.D. that the Jews brought order into the underworld, by 
stating that God had asked the Angels to bow down before 
Adam : a number of them refused and were driven out. Satan 
was their chief and, to avenge his fall, put on the shape of a 
serpent and tempted Eve. The Christians did not hear of 
this until two hundred years later: for Paul, the serpent of 
Genesis is still merely a serpent. 

The third and last great innovation in Israel was the 
immortality of the soul. In Ecclesiastes still, man dies even 


^ Cf. Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums, ch. xx and R. M. Charles, The Book of 
Enoch (Oxford), Introduction. 
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as the beasts die. A text from the post-exilic Isaiah knows of a 
resurrection for the good: 

Thy dead men shall live, together with my dead body 
shall they arise. Awake and sing, ye that dwell in dust: 
for thy dew is as the dew of herbs, and the earth shall 
cast out the dead. (Isaiah xxvi, 19) 

The Book of Wisdom, in the first century b.c., gives the 
good a happy immortality and the wicked eternal torture. 
In the book of Enoch, the good resuscitate into eternal joy, 
the wicked resuscitate also, but to be finally annihilated. 

A soul is gradually admitted to survive; but the resurrec- 
tion of the body is more appreciated. Thus Israel came very 
late to the idea of survival. The Pharisees, who were in power 
for a few years about 75 b.c., held with these new ideas, 
probably imported from a hellenistic world in which it was 
the usual business of a god to give his followers immortality. 
But the Sadducees, the chiefs of the rich and of the priests, 
still refused in Christ’s time to believe in either survival or 
resurrection, and the Gospels have kept some of their argu- 
ments for us. They were merely traditional thinkers loth to 
admit new theories. 

Along with some quietists like the small community of 
the Essenes, there must have been in Israel a few sceptical 
and cultured men. The books of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, the 
Wisdom of Solomon and Ecclesiasticus prove the existence of 
a sort of Jewish humanism not unworthy of Greek and 
Egyptian wisdom. But this humanism was destroyed by the 
commentators who alone survived the ruin of the nation 
after Titus. 

In Palestine, before a.d. 400, a recension was made of all 
the chief commentaries of the Book. This makes up the 
Palestinian Talmud. Another Talmud was put together in 
Babylon, where the Jews were rich and learned, about a.d. 
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500, and this second Talmud is considered to be superior to 
the first. 

Then began commentaries on these commentaries, accumu- 
lating down to the present day. No one who was not a Jew 
seems ever to have taken any interest in this highly specialized 
form of sport. 


14. JEWISH PHILOSOPHY 

The Jews of Alexandria translated the Torah into Greek 
between 300 and 250 b.c. The greatest effort of the Jewish 
mind in philosophy was made in Alexandria by Philo (30 
B.c. to A.D. 45), and it was not much of an original effort. 

Philo reconciles as best he can orthodox j'udaism and 
Greek philosophy. God is unknowable. But in him there is a 
creative power, the Logos, who is a cross between Plato’s 
demiurge and Yahveh. Heraclitus and the Stoics used to 
speak of the Logos, but little use was made of him. Even in 
Plato he is not very interesting and his great career begins 
really only with the fourth Gospel, when he becomes the 
Word and Christ. Philo is probably the connecting agent. 

Plato’s Ideas also vaguely survive in Philo, whose world 
is first intelligible as the thought of God. Christian Neo- 
Platonism will follow this line: the ideas are in God. Philo 
also hands on some less reputable notions: the Cabala took 
perhaps from him the Adam-Kadmon myth: Man was 
created as a hermaphrodite, then was divided into male and 
female. All created things have two sexes, first united, then 
in separate individuals. The number two is female, and the 
numbet three is male, because the number one is both male 
and female. There is a lot of this in Philo. He has also an 
allegorical system by which anything in the Bible can be 
given a more or less reasonable meaning. This was perhaps 
an effort in the right direction, but Philo’s successors kept 
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and developed his method while suppressing his reasonable- 
ness, such as it was. 

Jewish contact with the Arabs brought about a slight 
revival of philosophy. Saadia (892-942), Ibn Gabirol (1021- 
1070) and Maimonides (i 135-1204) tried to adapt Judaism to 
Aristotle or to Neo-Platonism. Very little of any interest was 
accomplished. 

The greatest thinker of the Jewish race — one of the great- 
est of all thinkers — Spinoza, is outside Judaism. Yahveh 
is not interested in metaphysics. 


15. THE CABALA 

Yahveh is obviously much more interested in a kind of 
speculation akin to much of the later Indian thinking, 
although divergent and in essence opposed to it, which 
resulted in the Cabala. 

A Spanish Jew, called Moses of Leon, is known to have sold, 
during the last years of the thirteenth and the first of the 
fourteenth centuries, to some rich Jews who loved religious 
writings, various fragments of books that were supposed to 
be secret, and to make up a commentary of the Torah and 
the prophets. In 1304, these writings were put together and 
became known as the ^ohar, the Book of Splendour, which is 
the fundamental book of the Cabala (or tradition) . It became 
apparent that there existed a school of Jews in possession of 
very ancient secrets; indeed the school still exists to-day. 
In Provence, at the end of the twelfth century, a blind thinker 
called Isaac was its first historical leader. The most celebrated 
names in that line of thought are, in the sixteenth century, a 
Spanish Jew, Cordovero, and a Levantine Jew, Loria. The 
Cabala had a remarkable influence on the European mind. 
A whole school of Christian Cabalists: Pico della Mirandola 
in Italy, Reuchlin and Agrippa von Nettesheim in Germany, 
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Joseph Voysin in France, Robert Fludd in England, made the 
learned familiar with the doctrines of the ^oAar. The chief 
passages of the book were put into Latin by Knorr von 
Rosenroth, from 1677 to 1684, with the help of Henry 
More, the leader of the Cambridge Platonists. Donne and 
Milton were touched by the Cabala; Blake is full of it; 
Victor Hugo derived a part of his system from it. Numerous 
occultists, from the Renaissance onwards (the J^okar was 
printed in 1559-1560, in Italy), have inspired themselves 
from it without acknowledging it. Present day theosophy is 
largely based on the Cabala. 

The reason of this influence is simple: the Cabala is a 
system of optimistic pantheism. Oriental pantheism is 
pessimistic, and Christianity has always kept an attitude of 
suspicion towards the flesh and the world, traditionally 
associated with the devil. At the Renaissance, the Western 
mind rebelled against condemnation of the flesh: it demanded 
freedom for its instincts, it asserted that the world was divine, 
that God was within man and nature. In this revolt, the 
Cabala was a priceless ally: here was apparently an ancient 
and true interpretation of the Holy Book, which justified all 
the new claims. In spite of the reaction of the seventeenth 
century, the European mind has remained faithful to its old 
ally, as the case of Victor Hugo, an essentially popular spirit, 
shows well. 

The Cabala itself is not historically or critically well known. 
Modern complete translations are very recent (French 
Zohar 1905-1911; English ^ohar 1931 et seq.). The Z'^har is a 
huge book of some 3000 pages, an astonishing mixture of 
very abstract metaphysics, very naive popular tales, and the 
most hair-splitting commentaries with a spice of wisdom here 
and there. 

The theory of the ten Sephiroth is supposedly the backbone 
of the Cabala: the Sephiroth are the emanations of God 
which produce the world. They are usually arranged as a 
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table, with the Crown at the summit, Intelligence, Justice 
and Glory on the left. Wisdom, Mercy and Triumph on the 
right, and, in the centre and at the base. Beauty, Foundation 
and Kingdom. But the Cabalistic myths are much more 
attractive than the speculative side of the ^ohar. They can be 
arranged under four headings: God, the Sexual Law, the 
World of Wrath, and Reincarnation. 

{a) God 

God is completely incomprehensible; the Z<^har cannot be 
accused of blasphemy, if to be clear is to blaspheme, on this 
subject. 

There you will learn that the mysterious Ancient One, 
after whom all eternally seek, has created that. And who 
is he? — ‘Mi’ (who). It is he who is called on high the 
‘Extremity of the heavens’, for all is in his power. And 
it is because all seek after him eternally, because his ways 
are mysterious and because he does not reveal himself 
that he is called ‘Mi’ (who); and further none must 
seek to penetrate. This higher Extremity of the heavens 
is called ‘Mi’ (who). But there is another extremity 
below called ‘Ma’ (what). What difference is there 
between the one and the other? The first mysterious 
one, called ‘Mi’, is the one after whom all seek; and after 
man has sought, after he has striven to ponder and to 
mount step by step to the last one, at length he reaches 
‘Ma’ (what). What hast thou learnt? What hast thou 
understood? What hast thou sought? For all is as myster- 
ious as before (Vol. i, p. 6).* 

Souls are particles of the divine essence: 

The Supreme Point produces a light which diffuses 
itself in four directions passing through the four doors 
aforesaid. No creature can bear the brightness of this 

^ After the French of M. Pauly (Leroux, Paris, 1905-1911), the Zohar has been 
translated into English by H. Spering and M. Simon (1931 and seq.) 
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supreme light. The ‘Supreme Point’ can be seen only 
by the luminous rays which issue from it. But as all 
creatures feel an irresistible need to approach the 
Supreme Point, as a starving man hungers for food, the 
rays issuing from the Supreme Point form at their lower 
extremities another Point; this is the ‘Point below’. The 
‘Point below’ is Elohim; and yet it is the same light as 
above, the Infinite. This mystery is known to the initi- 
ated. The ‘river which flows out of Eden’ denotes the 
rays uniting the ‘Point above’ to the ‘Point below’. Souls 
emanate from the ‘Point above,’ and are borne by the 
river to the paradise below. From thence they descend 
into this world where they acquire merit; and from here 
they return whence they emanate (Vol. rv, p. 219). 

God created the world by a process of withdrawal. Every 
being is a part of God, freed by a withdrawal of the divine 
will from a portion of the divine substance. The substance of 
all things or beings is therefore divine. 

When we consider that the Holy One, blessed be his 
name, is infinite and all pervading, it can easily be under- 
stood that all idea of creation would have been impossible 
without the ‘Zimzoum’ (withdrawal). How, indeed, 
can water be poured into a cup already full to the brim? 
So the Holy One, blessed be his name, limited the holy 
light which constitutes his essence; not that he grew less 
— may God preserve us from such an opinion — God 
being The Whole, he can grow neither more nor less. 
Only, as the light of God is of such purity and brilliance 
that it eclipses everything, even the higher angels, even 
the Hayoth, even the Seraphim and Cherubim, the 
Holy One, blessed be his name, in order to make possible 
the existence of the heavenly and material worlds, 
withdrew his powerful light from a part of himself, as a 
man might bind up one of his members to keep the blood 
above the ligature from contact with that below. This 
is the way we must explain the tradition concerning the 
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four worlds: of emanation, of creation, of formation, 
and of action. The first two degrees or worlds are filled 
with the holy light of God; all there is God, and God is 
all there. The two last degrees or worlds constitute that 
part of the essence of God in which the light has been 
dimmed to allow souls, angels and material worlds to 
subsist (Vol. VT, p. 346). 

This divine substance of which everything is made is 
Light. 

The primitive light is divided into five degrees; and 
that is why in the chapter on creation the word ‘light’ is 
found five times. This light appears in three different 
forms. Now it appears actually as light, now in the form 
of water, and now in that of firmament; that is why the 
words ‘water’ and ‘firmament’ are also repeated five 
times in the chapter on the Creation. It is by reason of 
these three forms of primitive Light that man is made in 
the image of God (Vol. iv, p. 1 14). 


{b) The Sexual Law 

God is a hermaphrodite. He divides himself into a Male 
and a Female part: the Shekhina, the female part of himself, 
is his wife. Their sexual union produces the world, their 
child. All beings are created in the image of God, and are 
male and female. The union of the two elements is therefore 
a holy action. The idea that the flesh is evil is as far as is 
possible from the Cabala. Naturally, the divine act is subject 
to law. But Sin is only an error. The sexual act in itself is 
holy; it is, in human beings, a part of the divine act of 
Creation; and God can only enjoy his Shekhina while the 
sexual act is being carried out on Earth: indeed, that is one 
of the reasons for the creation of the world of men and 
women. Sexual Union is a Cosmic Divine Process. 
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Now, a tradition teaches us that the word ‘created’, 
‘Behibaram’, ought to be read as two separate words, behi 
baram; which signifies that God created (the heavens and 
the earth) by the He. And he who is on high is the father 
of all; he it is who created everything, who fecundated the 
earth which grew big and brought forth ‘fruits’ (tholdoth) . 
It was fecundated as a female is fecundated by a male. 
Rabbi Eleazar says ‘All things were latent in the earth 
from the time it was created; but it did not manifest 
them in its fruits until the sixth day of creation . . . 
(Vol. I, p. 288). 

Sexual symbolism permeates the ^ohar. All creatures are 
at first hermaphrodites, and are then divided up into male 
and female. 

And tradition teaches us also that Adam had been 
created with two faces; therefore he was not alone! He 
could not find a helpmeet in her, seeing that she was in 
his ribs and was joined to the back of him. Adam was 
therefore alone. ‘I will make him an helpmeet for him.’ 
What does ‘for him’ mean? I will that he be united to his 
wife face to face. God cut him open, separating the 
female from him, as it is written; ‘And he took one of his 
ribs (aha th).’ ‘Ahath’ denotes the female. ‘. . . And he 
brought her unto Adam.’ And he decked her as a bride 
and led her to Adam so that she might lie with him. 
When they formed two, they received the serene bless- 
ings (Vol. V, p. 123). 

This original union and the subsequent division are a 
source of great complications; as sister souls have to be made 
to meet on earth. 

Note that all the souls in this world, which constitute 
the fruit of the works of the Holy One, blessed be his 
name, form, before their descent to earth, but one unity, 
all being part of one and the same mystery. And when 
they descend to this world below, they separate into 
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males and females; and males and females unite. Note, 
furthermore, that the female’s desire for the male 
produces a vital spirit, and that the male’s desire for the 
female also produces a spirit. Now, as the desire of the 
body arouses also the desire of the soul, it follows that 
the birth of a male and female must necessarily cause the 
descent of a male soul and female soul which are united 
together. It is only after their descent to this world that 
they separate and go to animate two different bodies, that of a 
man and that of a woman. And it is the Holy One, blessed 
be his name, who unites them again later, when they 
marry. The responsibility for the unions of men and 
women is entrusted to no heavenly ruler; it is the Holy 
One himself, blessed be his name, who brings them 
about; for he alone knows how to accomplish them in a 
fitting manner. Happy is the lot of the man who lives a 
decent life and walks in the way of truth; for he unites 
one soul with another, just as they were before their 
descent to earth, seeing that it is only when man walks 
in the right path that he is a perfect man (Vol. i, p. 493). 

{c) Wrath 

God contains Male and Female; and also Good and Evil. 
In a sense, he created the World to get rid of the Evil that 
is in him. There is a world of Evil which imitates the 
glorious world, as among the Persian spirits. Down below, 
Satan holds court and Lilith is his wife. 

Note that on the holy side there is a King and a Priest 
who offers up sacrifices. There is on high a King who 
constitutes the mystery of the Holy of Holies, and below 
him there is a Priest called ‘High Priest’, because he 
constitutes the primitive light. But there is below yet 
another King, like the King above; he rules over the 
worlds below. Below him there is a priest, and this 
priest is the angel Michael, the high priest of the right 
side. This fact constitutes the mystery of the perfect 
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faith. But, like the holy side, the ‘other side’ has also 
its king and its priest. It has its king, for thus it is 
written: ‘An old and foolish king’; and it has its priest, 
as it is written: ‘Ephraim said: Nevertheless I have 
grown rich; I have proved that the idol looked with 
favour on me.’ It was the might of this priest that made 
it possible for the work of Jeroboam to endure. When the 
king and the priest of the ‘other side’ are defeated and 
crushed, all the forces on that same side are defeated; and 
they acknowledge the supremacy of the Holy One, blessed 
be his name; and then the Holy One, blessed be his name, 
rules alone above and below, for thus it is written: ‘And 
the Lord God alone shall appear great on that day’ 
(Vol. m, p. 299). 

Numberless devils persecute mankind, and yet are held in 
subjection to the Highest, ‘for the Spirit of Evil only carries 
out His Master’s will’. Indeed He is one half of His Master’s 
will. 

A whole series of early worlds which have been failures is 
connected with the Side of Wrath. They failed chiefly 
because God had not allowed them to run according to the 
Sexual Law. They were Pre-Adamitic and non-sexed, like 
the kings of Edom, who reproduced themselves without wives. 

We learned in the Occult Book that, in creating the world, 
God weighed in the balance that which had not till then been 
weighed. Before this time, men did not look at each other 
face to face, that is to say, the union of man and wife did not 
take place as in these days. So the primitive kings perished 
because they did not find the nourishment they required; 
and the earth itself was destroyed (Vol. iv, p. 137). 

{d) Reincarnation 

A very complicated system of reincarnation rules through- 
out most of the happenings of this world. 
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Every soul which has sinned during its passage through 
this world is, as a punishment, obliged to migrate as 
many times as is necessary to attain, when perfect, the 
sixth degree of the region from which it emanates. But 
what has just been said applies only to the souls emanat- 
ing from the side of Metraton who is the ‘Servitor’ and 
who encompasses the six directions. As for the souls 
emanating from the side of the Shekhina, who constitutes 
the seventh heavenly degree, they are never subject to 
transmigration (Vol. iii, p. 377). 

The aim is nearly always the reunion of two twin souls; 
the rules of the game are so difficult that one life is not 
enough. 

The souls of wives at times become husbands, and those 
of husbands at times become wives. The twin soul 
destined to become the spouse of another becomes at 
times its mother. The soul destined to animate the 
brother of a certain individual at times animates his 
father. This is what constitutes the greatest of all 
miracles. That the father’s soul should come down at 
times from heaven to effect the redemption of that of 
his son is incomprehensible, but that the brother’s soul 
should be transformed into the father’s soul is truly 
marvellous. The world here below is upside down. He 
whom we believe to be the ancestor is in reality the 
descendant, and he whom we believe to be the descend- 
ant is in reality the ancestor (Vol. iii, p. 406). 

These are a few characteristic specimens of Cabalistic 
speculations. They are like the Tantric thought of India; 
let us insist again on the essential difference, which is the 
difference between East and West. For the Cabalists, the 
World of the Flesh is not only acceptable, it is divine; whereas, 
for India, material reality is an empty illusion. 

In this, then, the Jews are Occidentals. They proved this 
as soon as European civilization, in the building up of which 
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they had their great share, rid itself of dogmas and myths. 
From Spinoza to Einstein, they are no more Hebrews than 
Descartes and Hugo were Gauls, or Milton and Meredith 
Early Britons. They are Europeans who collaborated with all 
other Europeans in the shaping of the modern mind. 
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CHRISTIANITY 

(a) CHRISTIANITY IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 

I. JESUS 

Historians have tried to do away with Jesus as they have 
tried to do away with Moses. They have not succeeded.* 
History needs Jesus. It is easier to understand what happened 
by admitting that Jesus did exist. We have otherwise no 
historical proof. The Synoptic Gospels were written between 
70 and 100, a Mark text unknown to us between 60 and 70 
and another Gospel, common source to Matthew and Luke, 
and also unknown to us, before that. Paul’s letters may have 
been written between 50 and 60. Older texts are therefore 
embedded in our Gospels, and the different layers have been 
roughly distinguished one from the other, so that we can get 
to the earlier documents with a fair degree of certainty. In 
the detail of textual criticism, there are naturally infinite 
variations of opinion. The general facts practically accepted 
by most scholars are as follow: 

Jesus, at a date which cannot be reasonably ascertained 
within twenty years, left his family and began to preach 
throughout Galilee that the Kingdom of God was at hand. 
This fact is quite normal in Jewish history. Galilee was 
populated by simple folk who knew little of the scribes, and 

^ Cf. M. P. COUCHOUD, Le Mysthe dejhus (Paris, 1923). 

Robert Eisler, in Die Messianische Unabhdngigkeitbewegung (Heidelberg, 1928-1929), 
starting from old Slavonic texts of Josephus, makes Jesus into a political agitator 
normally executed by the Romans: a view that leaves the origin of Christianity 
entirely unexplained. 

I follow chiefly C. Guignebert: Le Christiamsme antique (1931) ejad Jesus (1933). 
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who were always ready to believe that the Messiah was 
coming to restore the splendours of the time of David. 

Jesus merely announced the coming of the Kingdom: his 
generation were to see it; let them be pure and ready. He 
does not seem to have thought of himself as the Messiah. 
Not one of the texts where he is called Christ goes indubitably 
back to the first period. His idea of the Messiah would not be 
at all that of a man like himself. The words Son of God, taken 
in a literal sense, would have seemed to him, as to the Jews of 
his time, blasphemy and nonsense. Yahveh certainly had no 
son. The idea is a Greek idea, brought by Paul and the fourth 
Gospel. The words Son of Man, which seemed wonderful to 
the Greeks, merely meant in Hebrew a man. The Greeks are 
responsible for such difficulties: thus it was they who trans- 
lated as ‘virgin’ that word in Isaiah which means ‘young 
woman’, where it is said that a woman shall bear a son 
(Isaiah vii, 14): a usual enough happening. 

We are told that he forbade his disciples to say who he 
was; and his silence before Pilate also seems to indicate his 
reluctance in the matter. A Messiah would not have behaved 
in that way. 

His mission had but little success. He did not bring what 
the Jews expected: if not triumph, at least rebellion. Here 
lies the real reason of believing in his historical existence; 
the invention of such a man would have no point to it from 
the point of view of the Jews of the time. He brought a new 
factor into history: he spoke of justice, love, humility: things 
that arouse no enthusiasm with the masses, and even less 
.with the learned, whom moreover Jesus offended by his lack 
of moral or national formalism. 

He went up to Jerusalem, for some unclear reason: perhaps 
the Kingdom was to be manifested in the Temple. The 
priests were suspicious of his influence: he performed miracles, 
raised the dead. The people did not understand his speeches, 
but felt his power. The priests denounced him to the Romans 
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as a dangerous agitator: a manifest exaggeration on our 
documents. The procurator had him tried and crucified, zis 
being a pretender to the throne of Judea, I.N.R.I. 

Yahveh did not appear. 

The last words of Jesus were the terrible cry, which 
twenty centuries of Christianity have neither explained nor 
silenced: ‘Why hast thou forsaken me?’ Jesus at the last 
realized his failure: there is no other explanation for the 
presence of these words in the Gospels; and again they are a 
proof that Jesus did exist. On none of the various Christian 
theories could they have been invented, as they ruin all 
Christian theories. 

The twelve, his disciples, were naturally terrified and ran 
away. There seemed to be nothing left of Jesus’ work. But 
he had left on his followers an ineradicable impression. The 
twelve met in Galilee: they saw the Master risen from the 
dead. Probably Peter saw him first and then the whole 
group saw him: this has often happened in history. Faith 
conquered. Holy texts helped faith: ‘After two days will he 
revive us: in the third day he will raise us up, and we shall 
live in his sight.’ (Hosea v, 2). ‘Then Jonah prayed unto the 
Lord his God out of the fish’s belly, and said, I cried by reason 
of mine affliction unto the Lord, and he heard me; out of the 
belly of hell cried I, and thou heardest my voice’ (Jonah ii, 
1-2). 

Why had Jesus risen? The answer came to his disciples, 
an answer they had had in mind long before, but which he 
prevented them from publicly acknowledging. Now that he 
was gone, and come back, they said it: ‘Therefore let all the 
house of Israel know assuredly, that God hath made that 
same Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both Lord and Christ’ 
(Acts ii, 36). 

Jesus became Messiah after his death: God made him Lord 
after the Crucifixion, and He shall come and bring the King- 
dom. The twelve came back to Jerusalem to tell the news, 
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and preach Jesus. They made a few converts, but on the 
whole, had no great success. 

2. GOD IS LOVE 

What was the great news? What was the strength of Jesus, 
that Galilean peasants should believe in Him even after such 
an ignominious death? Jesus had brought a new conception 
of God: a conception that responded to one of the deepest 
unsatisfied needs of the human soul: God is Love. 

In Matthew, Mark and Luke, we find this conception of 
God. Every detail is not new: here and there, in Egypt, in 
Persia, in Greece, men had sometimes hankered blindly 
after this ideal. But never had this idea of Divine Love been 
brought to men thus triumphantly: not the idea only, but 
also the irresistible feeling. 

The texts we shall now quote are not all primitive, and do 
not all go back to Jesus. But they make up a whole: they 
represent the message as the disciples understood and felt it. 
They are in high relief in history: there is nothing like it 
before; there is nothing like it after. Christianity itself could 
not live up to this conception of God coherently. It remains 
as an ideal towards which mankind is striving: Jesus it is 
who expressed this ideal, who was this ideal. No one round 
him could have done: Paul, like all the others, has the tense 
attitude of a disciple who does not quite understand; what 
he is trying to understand comes from a Master. 

The conception of Divine Love is like a streak of lightning 
in the night: there was no light before; after, men try, 
painstakingly, to remember what they have seen while the 
lightning flashed. This is the essential proof of the reality 
of Jesus. This is the essential miracle, which the rough minds 
round Jesus felt deeply and which they made into many 
gross miraculous tales. 
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(a) God loves 

Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? and one of 
them shall not fall on the ground without your Father. 
But the very hairs of your head are all numbered. 

Fear ye not therefore, ye are of more value than many 
sparrows. (Matthew x, 29-31) 

Therefore I say unto you, Take no thought for your life, 
what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink; nor yet for 
your body, what ye shall put on. Is not the life more 
than meat, and the body than raiment? 

Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow not, neither 
do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet your heavenly 
Father feedeth them. Are ye not much better than they? 
Which of you, by taking thought, can add one cubit unto 
his stature? 

And why take ye thought for raiment? Consider the 
lilies of the field, how they grow: they toil not, neither 
do they spin: 

And yet I say unto you. That even Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these. 

Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the field, which 
to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall he 
not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith? 

Therefore take no thought, saying. What shall we eat? 
or. What shall we drink? or. Wherewithal shall we be 
clothed? 

(For after all these things do the Gentiles seek); for your 
heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all these 
things. 

But seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteous- 
ness; and all these things shall be added unto you. 

Take therefore no thought for the morrow: for the 
morrow shall take thought for the things of itself. Suffi- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof. 

(Matthew vi, 25-34) 

Ask, and it shall be given you: seek, and ye shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you: 
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For everyone that asketh receiveth; and he that seeketh 
findeth; and to him that knocketh it shall be opened. 

Or what man is there of you, whom if his son ask bread, 
will he give him a stone? 

Or if he ask a fish, will he give him a serpent? 

If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto 
your children, how much more shall your Father which 
is in heaven give good things to them that ask him! 

(Matthew vii, 7-1 1) 

Thus God is a Father, and loves his children; and he is a 
Father whom his children love. 

{b) God is to be loved 

Master, which is the great commandment in the law? 
Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind. 

This is the first and great commandment. 

(Matthew xxii, 37-39) 

Jesus, the Master, is to be loved in the same way: 

Now when Jesus was in Bethany, in the house of Simon 
the leper, there came unto him a woman having an 
alabaster box of very precious ointment, and poured it 
on his head, as he eat at meat. 

But when his disciples saw it, they had indignation, 
saying. To what purpose is this waste? For this ointment 
might have been sold for much, and given to the poor. 
When Jesus understood it, he said unto them. Why 
trouble ye the woman? for she hath wrought a good work 
upon me. 

. For ye have the poor always with you; but me ye have 
not always. For in that she hath poured this ointment 
on my body, she did it for my burial. 

Verily I say unto you. Wheresoever this gospel shall be 
preached in the whole world, there shall also this, that 
this woman hath done, be told for a memorial of her. 

(Matthew xxvi, 6-13) 
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(c) God is forgiving 

God is no longer the God of Dreadful Justice, who demand- 
ed an eye for an eye; nor is he yet become that other Dreadful 
God who shall demand the blood of his own Son: a conception 
directly contrary to the spirit of Jesus’s teaching. 

For the Son of Man is come to save that which was lost. 
How think ye? If a man have an hundred sheep, and 
one of them be gone astray, doth he not leave the ninety 
and nine, and goeth into the mountains, and seeketh that 
which is gone astray? 

And if so be that he find it, verily I say unto you, He 
rejoiceth more of that sheep, than of the ninety and nine 
which went not astray. 

Even so it is not the will of your Father which is in heaven, 
that one of these little ones should perish. 

(Matthew xviii 11-14) 

And it came to pass, as Jesus sat at meat in the house 
behold, many publicans and sinners came and sat down 
with him and his disciples. 

And when the Pharisees saw it, they said unto his disciples. 
Why eateth your Master with publicans and sinners? 

But when Jesus heard that, he said unto them. They 
that be whole need not a physician, but they that are 
sick. (Matthew ix, 10-12) 

And he turned to the woman, and said unto Simon, 
Seest thou this woman? I entered into thine house, 
thou gavest me no water for my feet: but she hath 
washed my feet with tears, and wiped them with the 
hairs of her head. 

Thou gavest me no kiss: but this woman since the time I 
came in hath not ceased to kiss my feet. 

My head with oil thou didst not anoint: but this woman 
hath anointed my feet with ointment. 

Wherefore I say unto thee. Her sins, which are many, are 
forgiven; for she loved much; but to whom little is 
forgiven, the same loveth little. (Luke vii, 44-47) 
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{d) The favour of God 

Love is a different thing from Justice. Jesus tells of a God 
who does love, as lovers love, with delicacy, subtlety and 
violence. Human passion also knows of that law which is 
beyond justice, love against all odds and cruelty irresistible 
as well. This God knows what love is: he is not left below the 
standard of human passion, as other gods are; he is more 
human than humanity. 

Strict justice is a secondary consideration with him. 

And he said, A certain man had two sons: 

And the younger of them said to his father, Father, give 
me the portion of goods that falleth to me. And he 
divided unto them his living. 

And not many days after, the younger son gathered all 
together, and took his journey into a far country, and 
there wasted his substance with riotous living. 

And when he had spent all, there arose a mighty famine 
in that land; and he began to be in want. 

And he went and joined himself to a citizen of that 
country; and he sent him into his fields to feed swine. 
And he would fain have filled his belly with the husks 
that the swine did eat: and no man gave unto him. 

And when he came to himself, he said, How many hired 
servants of my father’s have bread enough, and to spare, 
and I perish with hunger! 

I will arise and go to my father, and will say unto him. 
Father, I have sinned against Heaven, and before thee. 
And am no more worthy to be called thy son: make me 
as one of thy hired servants. 

' And he arose, and came to his father. But when he was 
yet a great way off, his father saw him, and had com- 
passion, and ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed him. 
And the son said unto him. Father, I have sinned against 
Heaven, and in thy sight, and am no more worthy to be 
called thy son. 
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But the father said to his servants, Bring forth the best 
robe, and put it on him; and put a ring on his hand, and 
shoes on his feet: 

And bring hither the fatted calf, and kill it; and let us 
eat, and be merry: 

For this my son was dead, and is alive again; he was lost, 
and is found. And they began to be merry. 

Now his elder son was in the field; and as he came 
and drew nigh to the house, he heard music and 
dancing. 

And he called one of the servants, and asked what these 
things meant. 

And he said unto him. Thy brother is come; and thy 
father hath killed the fatted calf, because he hath 
received him safe and sound. 

And he was angry, and would not go in: therefore came 
his father out, and entreated him. 

And he answering said to his father, Lo, these many 
years do I serve thee, neither transgressed I at any time 
thy commandment; and yet thou never gavest me a kid, 
that I might make merry with my friends: 

But as soon as this thy son was come, which hath devour- 
ed thy living with harlots, thou hast killed for him the 
fatted calf. 

And he said unto him. Son, thou art ever with me, and 
all that I have is thine. 

It was meet that we should make merry and be glad: for 
this thy brother was dead, and is alive again; and was 
lost, and is found. (Luke xv, 1 1-32) 

For the kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that is an 
householder, which went out early in the morning to 
hire labourers into his vineyard. 

And when he had agreed with the labourers for a penny a 
day, he sent them into his vineyard. 

And he went out about the third hour, and saw others 
standing idle in the market-place. 

And said unto them. Go ye also into the vineyard, and 
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whatsoever is right I will give you. And they went their 
way. 

Again he went out about the sixth and ninth hour, and 
did likewise. 

And about the eleventh hour he went out, and found 
others standing idle, and saith unto them. Why stand 
ye here all the day idle? 

They say unto him. Because no man hath hired us. He 
saith unto them. Go ye also into the vineyard; and what- 
soever is right, that shall ye receive. 

So when even was come, the lord of the vineyard saith 
unto his steward, Call the labourers, and give them their 
hire, beginning from the last unto the first. 

And when they came that were hired about the eleventh 
hour, they received every man a penny. 

But when the first came, they supposed that they should 
have received more; and they likewise received every 
man a penny. 

And when they had received it, they murmured against 
the goodman of the house. 

Saying, These last have wrought but one hour, and thou 
hast made them equal unto us, which have borne the 
burden and heat of the day. 

But he answered one of them, and said. Friend, I do 
thee no wrong: didst not thou agree with me for a penny? 
Take that thine is, and go thy way: I will give unto this 
last even as unto thee. 

Is it not lawful for me to do what I will with mine own? 
Is thine eye evil, because I am good? 

So the last shall be first, and the first last; for many be 
called, but few chosen. 

(Matthew XX, I - 1 6 ) 

An astonishing doctrine. We find in the Gospels an echo 
of official astonishment. The trade unions of the time, such 
as they were, must have protested; administrators were put 
out: the eternal principles of socialism were turned upside 
down; for does not Love say: 
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Unto every one that hath shall be given, and he shall 
have abundance: but from him that hath not shall be 
taken away even that which he hath.* 

And Jesus told of the relentlessness of love. 

Watch therefore; for ye know neither the day nor the 
hour wherein the Son of man cometh. 

For the kingdom of heaven is as a man travelling into a 
far country, who called his own servants, and delivered 
unto them his goods. 

And unto one he gave five talents, to another two, and 
to another one; to every man according to his several 
ability; and straightway took his journey. 

Then he that had received the five talents went and 
traded with the same, and made them other five talents. 
And likewise he that had received two, he also gained 
other two. 

But he that had received one went and digged in the 
earth, and hid his lord’s money. 

After a long time the lord of those servants cometh, and 
reckoneth with them. 

And so he that had received five talents came and 
brought other five talents, saying. Lord, thou deliveredst 
unto me five talents; behold, I have gained besides them 
five talents more. 

His lord said unto him. Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant: thou hast been faithful over a few things, 
I will make thee ruler over many things: enter thou into 
the joy of thy lord. 

He also that had received two talents came and said. 
Lord, thou deliveredst unto me two talents: behold, I 
have gained two other talents besides them. 

His lord said unto him. Well done, good and faithful 
servant: thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will 

^ The modern attempt to make Jesus into a socialist is comical in its good intentions. 
Jesus cares nothing for economic equality; he demands love, and the suppression of 
the goods of this world, not their equitable distribution. The exclusive concern with 
material conditions which is characteristic of socialism is at the very opposite of 
Jesus’s chief preoccupations. 
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make thee ruler over many things: enter thou into the 
joy of thy lord. 

Then he which had received the one talent came and 
said, Lord, I knew thee that thou art an hard man, reap- 
ing where thou hast not strawed: 

And I was afraid, and went and hid thy talent in the 
earth: lo, there thou hast that is thine. 

His lord answered and said unto him. Thou wicked and 
slothful servant, thou knewest that I reap where I sowed 
not, and gather where I have not strawed; 

Thou oughtest therefore to have put my money to the 
exchangers, and then at my coming I should have 
received mine own with usury. 

Take therefore the talent from him, and give it unto him 
which hath ten talents. 

For unto every one that hath shall be given, and he shall 
have abundance: but from him that hath not shall be 
taken away even that which he hath. 

And cast ye the unprofitable servant into outer darkness: 
there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 

(Matthew XXV, 13-30) 

{e) The anger of love 

Love demands in return abundance of love. When dis- 
appointed, love is much more terrible than justice. This is 
what happens to all such as do not respond to love’s advances: 

And Jesus answered and spake unto them again by 
parables, and said. 

The kingdom of heaven is like unto a certain king, which 
made a marriage for his son. 

And sent forth his servants to call them that were bidden 
to the wedding: and they would not come. 

Again, he sent forth other servants, saying. Tell them 
which are bidden. Behold, I have prepared my dinner: 
my oxen and my fadings are killed, and all things are 
ready: come unto the marriage. 
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But they made light of it, and went their ways, one to 
his farm, another to his merchandise: 

And the remnant took his servants, and entreated them 
spitefully, and slew them. 

But when the king heard thereof, he was wroth: and he 
sent forth his armies, and destroyed those murderers, 
and burned up their city. 

Then saith he to his servants. The wedding is ready, but 
they which were bidden were not worthy. 

Go ye therefore into the highways, and as many as ye 
shall find, bid to the marriage. 

So those servants went out into the highways, and 
gathered together all as many as they found, both bad 
and good: and the wedding was furnished with guests. 
And when the king came in to see the guests, he saw 
there a man which had not on a wedding garment: 

And he saith unto him. Friend, how earnest thou in 
hither not having a wedding garment? And he was 
speechless. 

Then said the king to the servants, Bind him hand and 
foot, and take him away, and cast him into outer dark- 
ness; there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 

For many are called, but few are chosen. 

(Matthew xxii, 1-14) 

Therefore the soul is to be ever ready for the call of divine 
love: 

Then the kingdom of heaven be likened unto ten virgins 
which took their lamps, and went forth to meet the 
bridegroom. 

And five of them were wise, and five were foolish. 

They that were foolish took their lamps, and took no oil 
with them: 

But the wise took oil in their vessels with their lamps. 
While the bridegroom tarried, they all slumbered and 
slept. 

And at midnight there was a cry made. Behold, the 
bridegroom cometh; go ye out to meet him. 
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Then all those virgins arose, and trimmed their lamps. 
And the foolish said unto the wise, Give us of your oil; 
for our lamps are gone out. 

But the wise answered, saying. Not so; lest there be not 
enough for us and you: but go ye rather to them that 
sell, and buy for yourselves. 

And while they went to buy, the bridegroom came; and 
they that were ready went in with him to the marriage: 
and the door was shut. 

Afterward came also the other virgins, saying. Lord, 
Lord, open to us. 

But he answered and said. Verily I say unto you, I 
know you not. 

Watch therefore; for ye know neither the day nor the 
hour wherein the Son of man cometh. 

(Matthew xxv, 1-13) 

And later they told that Jesus himself behaved like the 
God of Terror: 

Now in the morning, as he returned into the city, he 
hungered. 

And when he saw a fig tree in the way, he came to it, 
and found nothing thereon, but leaves only, and said 
unto it. Let no fruit grow on thee henceforward for ever. 
And presently the fig tree withered away. 

(Matthew xxi, 18-19) 

His disciples will be like him; impatient of resistance; 
terrible and unjust: unjust with the dreadful equity of love; 
selfish and violent in the love of the Master who had brought 
not peace but a sword: 

Think not that I am come to send peace on earth: I 
' came not to send peace, but a sword. 

For I am come to set a man at variance against his 
father, and the daughter against her mother, and the 
daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law. 

And a man’s foes shall be they of his own household. 
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He that loveth father or mother more than me, is not 
worthy of me; and he that loveth son or daughter more 
than me, is not worthy of me. 

And he that taketh not his cross, and followeth after me, 
is not worthy of me. 

He that findeth his life shall lose it; and he that loseth 
his life for my sake shall find it. (Matthew x, 34-39) 

I am come to send fire on the earth; and what will I, if 
it be already kindled? 

But I have a baptism to be baptized with; and how am I 
straitened till it be accomplished! 

Suppose ye that I am come to give peace on earth? I 
tell you. Nay, but rather division: 

For from henceforth there shall be five in one house 
divided, three against two, and two against three. 

The father shall be divided against the son, and the son 
against the father; the mother against the daughter, and 
the daughter against the mother; the mother-in-law 
against her daughter-in-law, and the daughter-in-law 
against her mother-in-law. (Luke xii, 49-53) 

The great mystical word was said: ‘He that loseth his life 
for my sake shall find it.’ 

(/) The God of the humble 

In this world, those who have nothing, or who, for the 
sake of love, throw away that which they have, those will be 
God’s chosen. This God loves the lost sheep; and he rejoices 
with his own; a sinner has in him the essence of love: he 
can be reckless. And who says that joy is wrong? 

But whereunto shall I liken this generation? It is like 
unto children sitting in the markets, and calling unto 
their fellows. 

And saying. We have piped unto you, and ye have not 
danced; we have mourned unto you, and ye have not 
lamented. 
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For John came neither eating nor drinking, and they 
say, Behold a man gluttonous, and a wine-bibber, a 
friend of publicans and sinners. But Wisdom is justified 
of her children. (Matthew xi, 16-19) 

The rich and the great know not love. They shall perish. 

Then said he unto him, A certain man made a great 
supper, and bade many: 

And sent his servant at supper time to say to them that 
were bidden. Come; for all things are now ready. 

And they all with one consent began to make excuse. 
The first said unto him, I have bought a piece of ground, 
and I must needs go and see it: I pray thee have me 
excused. 

And another said, I have bought five yoke of oxen, and 
I go to prove them: I pray thee have me excused. 

And another said, I have married a wife, and therefore 
I cannot come. 

So that servant came, and showed his lord these things. 
Then the master of the house, being angry, said to his 
servant. Go out quickly into the streets and lanes of the 
city, and bring in hither the poor, and the maimed, and 
the halt, and the blind. 

And the servant said. Lord, it is done as thou hast com- 
manded, and yet there is room. 

And the lord said unto the servant, Go out into the high- 
ways and hedges, and compel them to come in that my 
house may be filled. 

For I say unto you. That none of those men which were 
bidden shall taste of my supper. (Luke xiv, 16-24) 

A rich man will find it difficult to come into the Kingdom: 

Then said Jesus unto his disciples. Verily I say unto you. 
That a rich man shall hardly enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. 

And again I say unto you. It is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God. (Matthew xix, 23-24) 
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God loves all that suffer. What goes through the heart 
more piercingly than the suffering of the beloved one? 

Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest. (Matthew xi, 28) 

What does this world matter? It is coming to an end very 
soon: 

And he said unto them. Verily I say unto you. That 
there be some of them that stand here, which shall not 
taste of death, till they have seen the kingdom of God 
come with power. (Mark ix, i) 

This historical error of Jesus was helpful to him; it freed him 
from the practical consequences of his creed. But it does not 
command his creed: the end of the world has been announced 
again and again, but the creed of Jesus has been proclaimed 
once only. 

In the literature of the world, nothing can be compared to 
the Gospels. Neither the Bhagavad-Gita, nor Lao-Tse, nor 
the Koran is in the same class: neither for psychological 
depth, nor subtlety of thought, nor strength of expression. 

And the Gospels are free from all the absurdities which 
begin with Paul, and from which no religion is free. The only 
absurd belief in the Gospels is easily forgiven: it is this simple 
faith in the near end of the world. There is no malice in it, 
and it does not spoil the picture. The Gospels know nothing 
of the Trinity, nor of the Fall, nor of Redemption, nor of 
that terrible doctrine of atonement. The jungle of dogma 
has not yet begun even to sprout. The naive tale of the Virgin 
Birth is obviously a late interpolation, since the two genealo- 
gies given of Christ (Matthew i and Luke iii), besides being 
irreconcilable, are based on the fact that Joseph is the father 
of Christ: Jesus would otherwise not be descended from David, 
as is intended. But the tale is so graceful, and so purposeless 
in the Gospel, that it is welcome to the soul. 
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Besides, the Gospels are not the miraculous tales which 
provide the setting: they are the words of Christ. And nothing 
so divine as the Word of Christ has ever before or since come 
to mankind. 


3 . PAUL 

The Twelve had converted a few Jews from Greek-speaking 
lands, come to Jerusalem for the national celebrations. These 
outside Jews, generally respected in the Greek towns because 
they were orderly, hard-working and reliable, were much 
broader-minded than the Jews of Palestine. They were used 
to Gods who died and resuscitated, as every town in Asia 
loved and followed that sort of God. They were much better 
prepared to receive Christ than the people of Jerusalem. In 
Antioch there grew a group of believers in whom the Twelve 
became interested; they sent one of their men, Barnabas, to 
investigate, and Barnabas discovered Paul, a converted Jew 
from Tarsus. 

Paul knew all about dying Gods: Tarsus had a very good 
one, Sandan, the local example of the Mesopotamian divine 
race. Every year he perished on a funeral pyre and rose to 
heaven; and his followers participated in the ceremonies to 
ensure their own salvation. 

Paul had, like a good orthodox Jew, persecuted the Chris- 
tians before being converted. On the road to Damascus, 
he had had a vision of Jesus, and the Lord himself had taught 
him the truth. Paul had had a real flash of genius: he had, 
at one stroke, identified Jesus with all the Gods of the East 
who died and saved their followers. Jesus was the Lord, who 
had died so that we might live. Thus Paul explained the 
death of Christ, which the Twelve could not understand. 
And thus he solved another insoluble problem: why did not 
Christ come at once? This was not necessary: the end of the 
world did not matter. Every man who believed in Christ 
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was saved now and joined Christ at death. The function of 
Christ, from being in abeyance till the problematical end of 
the world, was brought into the present. 

The Twelve accepted Paul, because of Barnabas. Paul 
had seen Christ; and his ideas certainly made Christ even 
more important than the Twelve had known. But they did 
not understand Paul. Hence quarrels. But the man of genius 
won. 

The Jews had converted some Greeks, since any religion 
would appeal to some Greeks. But Yahveh had not much use 
for Greeks: Paul offered these proselytes of the gate, as they 
were called, being half in and half out, a much more satis- 
factory religion. And what of the heathen? Could they come 
into the Christian fold straight away, without first becoming 
Jews, being circumcised (which they hated) and so on? Why 
not? Paul admitted them. It was found that the farther 
away one went from Judaism, the easier it was to convert 
people: the new religion met most obstacles at its own birth- 
place. The Jews were still expecting the Messiah. But now the 
Messiah had come. If the Jews refused to acknowledge him, 
they were traitors to the trust of God, who had cherished 
them through the ages as witnesses for Jesus. 

Thus Christianity became an independent religion, which, 
on the whole, very few Jews had accepted. About a.d. 150, 
it was not considered a good thing, among the Christians, to 
have been a Jew. 

Paul’s work was done. 

His doctrine was to dominate the history of Christianity. 

(a) Christ the Lord 

Paul is still too much of a Jew to dare to say that Jesus 
is God; but he goes as far as he dares in that direction. Jesus 
is the Son of God, the Instrument of God, but he is not yet the 
equal of God, he is not yet God. 
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God ‘spared not his own Son’ (Romans viii, 32). 

Through this Son, all things have been made: ‘To us there 
is but one God, the Father, of whom are all things, and we in 
him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and 
we by him’ (i Corinthians viii, 6). 

Jesus is the Demiurge: ‘. . . to make all men see what is 
the fellowship of the mystery, which from the beginning of 
the world hath been hid in God, who created all things by 
Jesus Christ’ (Ephesians iii, 9). 

Jesus is the ‘Son whom (God) hath appointed heir of all 
things, by whom also he made the worlds’ (Hebrews i, 2). 
Yet he is definitely inferior to the Father, ‘being the bright- 
ness of his glory, and the express image of his person’ 
(Hebrews i, 3). 


(b) The fall and the flesh 

Paul gives life to the ancient tale of the Fall, that the Jews 
had never taken very seriously. To Christianity it will become 
essential, as a basis for the explanation of the death of 
Christ. Therefore ‘the serpent beguiled Eve through his 
subtlety, so your minds should be corrupted from the 
simplicity that is in Christ’ (2 Corinthians xi, 3). ‘Wherefore, 
as by one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin; 
and so death passed upon all men, for that all have sinned’ 
(Romans v, 12). In the very flesh of man, sin and death have 
been transmitted. Therefore Paul looks upon the flesh with 
suspicion: ‘It is good for a man not to touch a woman’ 
(i Corinthians vii, i). A harsh rule somewhat softened by the 
law of marriage, since ‘it is better to marry than to burn’ 
( I Corinthians vii, 9) . But ‘if ye live after the flesh, ye shall die’ 
(Romans viii, 13). 
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(c) The sacrifice of Christ 

God has not spared his own Son. Christ has paid for us. 
‘. . . our old man is crucified with him, that the body of 
sin might be destroyed, that henceforth we should not serve 
sin. For he that is dead is freed from sin’ (Romans vi, 6-7). 
We should all have died, since evil was in us; but Christ died 
for us, having first become flesh so as to take on our sin. 

For if by one man’s offence death reigned by one; much 
more they which receive abundance of grace and of the 
gift of righteousness shall reign in life by one, Jesus Christ. 
Therefore as by the offence of one judgment came upon 
all men to condemnation; even so by the righteousness 
of one the free gift came upon all men unto justification 
of life. (Romans V, 17-18) 

To participate in this regeneration, we are to become parts 
of Christ, by faith, baptism and communion: 

Know ye not, that so many of us as were baptized into 
Jesus Christ were baptized into his death? 

Therefore we are buried with him by baptism into death; 
that like as Christ was raised up from the dead by the 
glory of the Father, even so we also should walk in new- 
ness of life. 

For if we have been planted together in the likeness of 
his death, we shall be also in the likeness of his resur- 
rection: 

Knowing this, that our old man is crucified with him, 
that the body of sin might be destroyed, that henceforth 
we should not serve sin. 

For he that is dead is freed from sin. 

Now if we be dead with Christ, we believe that we shall 
also live with him: 

Knowing that Christ being raised from the dead dieth no 
more; death hath no more dominion over him. 
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For in that he died, he died unto sin once: but in that he 
liveth, he liveth unto God. 

Likewise reckon ye also yourselves to be dead indeed unto 
sin, but alive unto God through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

(Romans vi, 3-11) 

For I have received of the Lord that which also I de- 
livered unto you. That the Lord Jesus the same night in 
which he was betrayed took bread: 

And when he had given thanks, he brake it, and said. 
Take, eat: this is my body, which is broken for you: this 
do in remembrance of me. 

After the same manner also he took the cup, when he had 
supped, saying, This cup is the new testament in my 
blood: this do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance 
of me. 

For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye 
do show the Lord’s death till he come. 

(i Corinthians xi, 23-26) 

Physically and spiritually, the Christian is part of Christ. 
‘Know ye not that your bodies are the members of Christ?’ 
(i Corinthians vi, 15). In this way Christianity absorbed the 
ancient myth of the death and the resurrection of the Gods 
and the practices by which the initiated participated in both 
adventures. The spiritual values brought by Jesus were 
put by Paul into strict conjunction with the fantastic magical 
operations of primitive mankind. 

Christian theology has begun. Already the Egyptian and 
Mesopotamian notions of the Gods have been lined with an 
idea that will cause no end of trouble: The idea that a debt 
was due, that a payment was to be made. To whom? To 
God? To the Devil? The European mind will accept rather 
easily the idea of resurrection in and through Christ; but the 
idea of a God ferocious enough to demand the death of his 
own Son will remain repellent. 
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4. JOHN— THE LOGOS 

Christ soon became God himself. Philo and his Logos, 
co-eternal with Yahveh, no doubt inspired the writer of the 
prologue to the fourth Gospel, whom we have no reason to 
identify with the disciple John that Christ loved. 

In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. 

The same was in the beginning with God. 

All things were made by him; and without him was not 
any thing made that was made. 

In him was life; and the life was the light of men. 

And the light shineth in darkness; and the darkness 
comprehended it not. 

There was a man sent from God, whose name was John. 
The same came for a witness, to bear witness of the Light, 
that all men through him might believe. 

He was not that Light, but was sent to bear witness of 
that Light. 

That was the true Light, which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world. 

He was in the world, and the world was made by him, 
and the world knew him not. 

He came unto his own, and his own received him not. 
But as many as received him, to them gave he power to 
become the sons of God, even to them that believe on his 
name: 

Which were born, not of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God. 

And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, (and 
we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of 
the Father), full of grace and truth. (John i, 1-14) 

Marcion, about 150, gathered the first New Testament 
together: Luke and a few of Paul’s letters. By the third 
century, most of the canon was fixed. The Council of Nicaea, 
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in 325, gave official recognition to a list of approved writings. 
Augustine had the New Testament that we have. Revelation 
remained long under suspicion, and indeed still is a rather 
surprising piece of work when read after the Gospels. 

A great number of Apocrypha were rejected, some of 
which have come down to us. On the whole, they are of little 
value. The choice was well made, and by men of sense, 
considering the time and the circumstances in which they 
lived. 
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(b) CHRISTIANITY AND THE GRECO- 
ROMAN WORLD 

I. THE GNOSTICS 

Christianity, constituted within a very small circle during 
the first century, had then to adapt itself to an immense 
culture and civilization of which its founders had but little 
knowledge. Before it could become the religion of the 
Empire, it had to undergo many changes and face many 
problems. A whole organized system of dogma had to be 
evolved, of which the gradual formation is of little interest to 
the non-believer, and even to the believer is rather a source 
of scandal than of edification. The second, third and even 
the fourth centuries could advantageously be left out of the 
history of Christianity: everyone would then feel more 
respect for it. Before Saint Augustine, with whom we begin 
to feel on safe and known ground, two zones of beliefs must, 
however be determined: the Gnostics and the early Fathers. 

Some hold that the Gnostics were true Christians who were 
beaten in the dogmatic fight and excluded out of orthodox 
histories. Others hold that the Gnostics were pre-Christians 
who tried to invade Christianity and were repulsed. We can 
accept something of both theories: there were many kinds 
of Gnosticism, and they were many attempts to adapt 
Christian beliefs to many outside ideas. 

Marcion flourished about 150 and looked upon himself as a 
true Christian. He gathered together some of Paul’s letters 
and is suspected of having allowed them to be tampered with 
in the interests of his own ideas. A convenient theory, and one 
which accounts for the many contradictions found in the 
present texts.* Marcion insisted on the contradictions between 

^ See on this, besides Harnack, J. Turmel, Histoire des Dogmes (Paris, 1931, seq.) 
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the New and the Old Testaments. He held that there were 
two gods: a higher one, who created the invisible world; an 
inferior one, Yahveh, who is just, but cruel and unforgiving 
and who created the visible world. This material world is evil. 
The Good God, out of pity for men, sent them Jesus to 
deliver them from this evil world and from Yahveh. 

Therefore Jesus has abolished the law of Moses, a revelation 
from the Cruel God. The world and the flesh are evil and 
we must get rid of them, by participating in the death of 
Christ and by asceticism. 

Marcion’s disciples will go further, and maintain that 
Yahveh was no other than Satan. This world is the work of 
the devil. Basilides had prepared this before Marcion. 
Valentine and his disciples constructed a world of emana- 
tions: ‘eons’ disposed in intermediary male and female 
couples between God and the World. The last eon, Sophia, 
desiring to see the Father, reaches the limits of annihilation. 
She is kept back by Horos, the Limit. From her emotions: 
ignorance, suffering, terror, despair, are born the four 
elements from which the world is made. Man is thus created, 
but the Father puts into him some spiritual elements unknown 
to the Creator. There are three different sorts of men: the 
spiritual, who are saved by knowledge, Gnosis; the psychical 
who can be saved by practising justice; and the material, who 
will be damned, that is to say return to matter. 

Manichaeism later took up many points from the Gnostic 
systems. The Jewish Cabala may be connected with them. 

There were many sorts. Some worshipped the serpent, 
since the serpent had tried to defeat Yahveh: this is perhaps 
what led the Christians, later, to declare that the Serpent was 
Satan. Some set besides God a Female Power, and made the 
world their child. We have come upon this at various times. 
Some Gnostics were immoralists. Most of them were ascetics.’ 


' Cf. E. DE Faye, Gnostiques et Gnosticisme. 
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2. THE EARLY FATHERS 

The first volumes of Migne’s Patrology make reading as 
queer as anything we can guess at from the Gnostics. 

Justin, between 130 and 150, gives us texts which show the 
growth of the belief in the supernatural birth of Christ. The 
early Christians had seen nothing strange in his being 
Joseph’s son; and the verses in Luke (i, 34-35) on the point 
were interpolated probably about 120. The idealization of 
Mary naturally followed on the belief that she had been 
solely God’s wife. Ambrose, at the end of the fourth century, 
was probably the moving spirit in the cult of the Mother of 
God. Saint Augustine declared her sinless; and the nineteenth 
century was to exempt her officially from original sin. The 
feeling of Mary’s goodness and power grew throughout the 
Middle Ages: it was in essence the same feeling which, through 
the Ancient World, had crystallized round the Mother 
Goddesses from Isis to Ishtar and Demeter. 

Justin, Ireneus, and Augustine at one time, held that 
Christ would come back to an earthly kingdom after the 
resurrection of the dead; some Protestant sects still have the 
belief 

For Tatian, the human soul is not naturally immortal, and 
is made immortal by the Spirit, which comes upon the 
Righteous. 

Tertullian thinks that our soul has an irrational part 
created by the devil, overlaying a rational part created by 
God. In the Clementine Homilies (a fourth-century text of a 
second-century work), Peter is made to say (xix, 5): 

It is my opinion that, even if it be evident that he (the 
devil) was made by God, the Creator who made him 
should not be blamed; for it might perchance be found 
that the service he performs was an absolute necessity. 
But if, on the other hand, it should be proved that he 
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was not created, inasmuch as he existed for ever, not 
even is the Creator to be blamed in this respect, since 
He is better than all (others), even if He has not been 
able to put an end to a being who had no beginning, 
because his nature did not admit of it.’ 

For Tatian, the devil was the first-born of God: and had 
by right ruled first, before Christ came: 

And when men attached themselves to one who was more 
subtle than the rest, having regard to his being the first- 
born, and declared him to be God, though he was 
resisting the law of God, then the power of the Logos 
excluded the beginner from all folly and his adherents 
from all fellowship with Himself. And so he who was 
made in the likeness of God, since the more powerful 
imirit is separated from him, becomes mortal; but that 
first-begotten one through his transgression and ignor- 
ance becomes a demon.* 

Lactantius (d. 325) does not yet know that the Son is 
co-eternal with the Father: 

He (God) produced a Spirit like to Himself, who might 
be endowed with the perfections of God the Father . . . 
Then he made another being, in whom the disposition 
of the divine origin did not remain. Therefore he was 
infected with his own envy as with poison, and passed 
from good to evil . . . From which it appears that the 
source of all evils is envy. For he envied his predecessor, 
who through steadfastness is acceptable and dear to God 
the Father.’ 

Yet in Lactantius’s Epitome, the devil is a lower being still; 

Then the serpent, who was one of the servants of God, 
envying man because he was made immortal, enticed him 
by stratagem to transgress the command and law of 
God . . . But that serpent . . . from his deeds received 
the name of devil.’ 

^ To the Greeks, vii. • The Divine Institutes, ii, 9. 

• Epitome of the Divine Institutes, ch. xxvii. 
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Ireneus thinks that Adam and Eve were children at the 
Creation; they were to grow up, but ate of the fruit too early. 
Therefore the devil had a right on man. Justice demands that 
man should be bought back from the devil: Christ’s blood is 
fair payment. 

Clement of Alexandria explains that Adam’s sin was to 
desire Eve carnally before the appointed time. The devil has 
accepted Christ’s life in exchange for man’s life, which 
belonged to him legitimately. 

In short, before the fourth century, nothing like a co- 
ordinated doctrine was known. The Council of Nicaea, in 325, 
fixed the first essential point: the Logos was declared to be 
eternal. A better philosopher than most of the Fathers, Origen, 
is probably responsible for the idea which at last brought 
Philo’s complete conception of the Logos into Christianity. 

A direct intervention of the Emperor, Constantine, was 
necessary to silence the followers of Arius, an Alexandrian 
priest who held, after many others, that the Logos had been 
created ‘in the beginning’. Constantine himself changed his 
mind on the subject, but the decision of the Council stood. 
In 381, the Council of Constantinople added the Spirit to 
the Father and the Son ‘without dividing the substance or 
confounding the persons’ and at last the Trinity was ready 
to go down the ages. Christ himself was not properly attended 
to until the Council of Chalcedon in 451, which decided that 
in him the two natures, human and divine, were united into 
one person. 


3. SAINT AUGUSTINE 

Before that, there died in 430 the man who had played the 
most important part in fixing Christian dogma, so that after 
him we recognize Christianity as we know it now: Saint 
Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, in North Africa. 

Many others played a great part, Athanasius and Ambrose 
especially, but it can be said that between Paul and Thomas 
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Aquinas no one played such a part as Augustine. Augustine 
himself varied considerably in a fairly long life, being a 
Manichaean and then a Neo-Platonist; and no doubt this 
extended his culture. 

Out of the three great mysteries, two are clearly defined 
by Augustine: Trinity and Incarnation. Redemption is not 
so well settled. Christ had paid the devil. The devil had the 
right to kill us all, since we had all sinned. But Christ had not 
sinned, and the devil had no right to kill him. God, to punish 
the devil for this crime, forces him to release all who believe in 
Christ; they are part of Christ and the devil has therefore no 
right to kill them either.^ This theory is not very satisfactory: 
it seems to the modern mind to be full, not of the spirit of 
love and forgiveness that Jesus had brought, but of that hard 
Roman spirit of contractual law which leads to bargains and 
squabbles not consonant with a very high idea of God. And 
this right of the devil does not seem very well established 
either. But the theory of Redemption is not well settled even 
to-day. We have given up the idea that the devil had to 
be paid; but the idea that God has to be paid, and so bloodily, 
and for so uncertain an offence, is less and less popular. 

Adam fell, tempted by Satan disguised as a serpent. Then 
sin came into man, specially in the form of concupiscence, a 
hereditary failing, of which sexual pleasure is the highest 
form. Procreation is in itself a good thing, but sexual pleasure 
is evil. In Paradise, Adam would have procreated children 
by a rational action which would have given him no pleasure: 
an ordinary piece of work. But now human nature is vitiated: 
which is proved by the fact that man’s sexual organs do not 
obey his will {City of God xiii, 13, 15, 16; xiv, 17 seq.). Man 
cannot get out of this lamentable state. But God sends him 
his help: Grace, acquired through Christ’s death. Man is a 
slave to evil; he is freed in so far as he receives grace. 

^ De Trinitate, 13, 15-21; cf. Turmel, Histoire des DogmeSt i, pp. 360 seq.; P. Alfaric, 
L* Evolution intellectuelle de Saint Augustin. 
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Augustine never arrived at a clear theory of grace. Who 
has it, who has not? At times it acts, at times it does not. Has 
God given it to all, or decided beforehand whom he will 
save? Predestination is in the offing. 

Augustine led a hard battle against the monk Pelagius, 
who was condemned in 41 2 by the Church. Pelagius held that 
Adam had been created a mortal; that there was no such thing 
as original sin; but little children dying unbaptized went 
straight to God since they were innocent. We feel much 
sympathy for Pelagius. But the Church was already com- 
promised, and condemned herself to drag that heavy stone 
of the theory of original sin — more and more of a stumbling 
block in the way of all men of good will. 

Augustine also knows of purgatory, a state where the fairly 
good are purified before they enter heaven: a popular belief 
officially adopted at the Council of Florence in 1439. 

4. NEO-PLATONISM 

Parallel with this partly successful effort to put the Christian 
house in order, a great effort was made on a much higher 
intellectual level: the finest philosophy of antiquity was 
being thought out by Plotinus (204-270) and his disciples. 
Augustine had been a follower of Plotinism and some of it 
remained in him. But the coming of Christ changed every- 
thing: Augustine became an enemy of the philosophers: we 
can understand why. Plotinus who is intellectually so superior 
to Christianity, offers far less sentimental satisfaction. 

The Divine has three hypostases: 

The One, who overflows and radiates like the Sun, and 
thus becomes less and less the One: all possible degrees of 
being are in existence, from the full Infinite to nought. 

Being, which is the Intellect, the Vision of the One. 

Soul, which organizes the world, and may turn towards 
Being, or towards matter, which is a reflection of the soul 
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within itself. Matter is the farthest radiation of the One: 
the soul can fall no farther, but has to recover and go up to 
the One. Involution takes the soul to the lowest possible 
point; evolution then brings it back to the One. 

Ecstasy is an action which can tear the soul away from 
matter, overcome the principle of degradation which has made 
the soul into a separate individual, make the soul lose itself 
back into the One. Plotinus had known ecstasy, but only 
two or three times in his life. 

Porphyry, lamblichus and Proclus continued Plotinus into 
the end of the fifth century; they received lower elements into 
the high doctrine: astrology, angelology, magic practices, 
a science of reincarnation. There are some resemblances 
between Origen and Plotinus; and the Church of the 
East, Gregory of Nyssa, John Chrysostom, used Plotinus to 
strengthen their arguments. 

But chiefly, through Proclus, the Plotinian conception of 
ecstasy passed into the writings of Dionysius the Areopagite, 
now dated about 500, and then attributed to a companion of 
Paul: and these became the basis of Christian mysticism, the 
theory and the practice of the union of the soul with God. 


5, HERMES TRISMEGISTUS 

A very curious product of syncretic thought, known as the 
writings of Hermes Trismegistus, was to play an important part 
in Western religion. They were put together probably during 
the third century and professed to reveal the secrets of ancient 
Egyptian wisdom. They make a small book and went through 
the Middle Ages, being a starting-point for many speculations. 
Together with Neo-platonism, they had a fairly wide 
influence at the Renaissance. A few quotations will be 
sufficient as most of the ideas are already known to us from 
elsewhere. 
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The intelligence, the male and female god who is life 
and light, produces by His word another intelligence, 
God of Fire and Fluid.* 

Man is male and female, like his father.* 

The cycle being over, the universal knot was untied . . . 
for all animals, at first double-sexed, were divided up, 
simultaneously with men, and then were formed on the 
one side the males, on the other the females.’ 

Since the World is the second god, an immortal animal, 
no part of a living immortal animal can ever die. Every- 
thing is a part of the world, and especially Man, the 
reasonable animal. The First of Beings is the eternal, the 
increate, God the creator of all things; the Second is 
made in His image, it is the world, which he engendered, 
which he upholds, and nourishes; the world received 
immortality from its father; it lives for ever.* 

Soul is one, matter is one, life is one.* 

That is why, O Asclepios, and that is how all beings 
have two sexes. You say that of God, then, O Tris- 
megistus? Not only of God, but of all beings, animate 
and inanimate.* 

All the conquered religions: Gnostic beliefs, Neo-platonism, 
Hermetism, Manichaeism, Mithraism, Zoroastrianism, 
Judaism to a certain extent, will go on subsisting under 
official Christianity right down the centuries. They are the 
constituting elements of what is known as occultism; they 
came to strange and monstrous alliances and we shall find 
them again and again ready to burst through the crust of 
official religion. Dead beliefs do not disappear: they rot. 

The Christians were persecuted, especially by Nero, 
Decius, Diocletian, chie% because they refused to go 
through the formality of paying homage to the divinity of 
the Emperors: a mere formality, since no educated Roman 
believed in it. 

^ Menard, p. 6. cf. the English Translation by W. Scott: Hermetica (1924-26) 

* p. 8, » p. 9. * p. 49. ‘ p. 75. • p. 141, 


P 
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But Christianity grew: it alone expressed needs of the souls 
of that chaotic time; needs of peace, charity, good behaviour. 
The lives of the early Christians have been idealized into a 
myth which is somewhat puerile; nevertheless Christianity 
was a light in chaos. Constantine, in 3 1 3, gave it a privileged 
status, and, after Julian, Theodosius made it into the official 
religion of the dying Empire. The barbarians were con- 
verted; and the kings of Gaul, from Clovis to Charlemagne, 
made Roman orthodoxy supreme in the then Germanic 
world. The Eastern Church reigned in the Eastern Empire, 
which had escaped the Barbarians, and drifted apart. 
Quarrels began in the fifth century, and a legal separation 
was recognized by the Roman Bull of 1054. Christianity in 
the East did little but stagnate. 
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(c) CHRISTIANITY AND EUROPEAN 
CIVILIZA TION 

I. THE MIDDLE AGES 

Religious thinking in the Middle Ages is a struggle between 
two irreconcilable elements: Christianity and ancient 
philosophy. There is no way of reconciling Plato, Aristotle 
and Plotinus on the one side with the tales and dogmas 
based on Scripture. The great philosophers saw the world 
as an eternal, uncreated cosmos undergoing a constant 
process; the Christians had a world that had been created 
after a period of non-existence, and that was organized 
round two historical pivots: the Fall and Redemption. The 
Christians could not understand Greek philosophy, and they 
could not avoid it. 

The thinkers of the Middle Ages were conscious of their 
intellectual inferiority before the Greeks: in this humility 
was the greatest proof of their intelligence, the certainty that 
ultimately they would rise above the Greeks. Moreover, this 
humility had restrictions: the Greeks had been far higher 
intellectually, but the Greeks had been in a position of 
inferiority because they had not known Christ and divine 
revelation. The problem then was: How would the Greeks, 
who were so divinely intelligent, have understood this 
Christian faith, that we do not understand? For the men of the 
Middle Ages did not understand their faith. Here again was 
a situation that mankind has perhaps not been in ever else- 
where: the revelation of God himself had indubitably estab- 
lished truth everlasting — and the mind of man could not 
accommodate itself to it. Hence the hope that the Greeks, 
who had been more intelligent, would have understood: 
hence the persistent study of the Greeks. A wondrous drama: 
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above men’s heads, two great powers were fighting each 
other, Greek philosophy and the Christian faith, both beyond 
the reach of men’s understandings; and men were the prize 
fought for. 

In the thirteenth century, with Thomas Aquinas, for a 
moment, the problem seemed settled; theology had conquered 
philosophy, Aristotle proved the truth of religion. Greek 
philosophy had been cut into pieces and swallowed; but it 
proved indigestible. Aristotle weighed on the Church, and 
caused illnesses and rebellions within. And then a second 
monster appeared; experimental science. In this new war, 
religion was soon forced to take up a purely defensive strategy 
and fortified positions which were thought impregnable. 
Therefore its development was stopped and it may be con- 
sidered that with the Council of Trent, the history of the 
growth of Christianity is ended. The Christian religion has 
no longer the strength to go and meet this new adversary, 
as, during the whole of the Middle Ages, it had met Aristotle 
and Plato in the open. From the seventeenth century 
onwards, the history of Christianity is conditioned by outside 
events. In our study of the modern period, the Christian 
religion will be only one of many elements, and merely an 
element of resistance or inertia. 

It has long been the fashion to despise the Middle Ages; 
on the whole, this contempt was justified. No doubt, the 
immense intellectual effort of those centuries was not 
sufficiently taken into account. Recent work by Mercier 
(later famous as a Cardinal and a hero), Maritain and Gilson 
has enlightened us on this point. But we have repented 
overmuch; the great effort made in the Middle Ages was the 
effort of students. It was successful, but its success lay in this, 
that it rid mankind of the problems that obsessed it during 
that period of adolescence. From the fourteenth century 
onwards, the results of the thirteenth were questioned, and 
after the seventeenth century, the problems themselves had 
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been shelved. Modem minds apply in vain to the thinkers of 
the Middle Ages; all these can do is to point to their own 
masters, the Greeks, or show how they themselves grew out 
of that school. In fact, no section of mankind in time, no 
part of mankind in space has ever discovered a way of 
thinking that was satisfactory for other times, for other 
races: thinking is a strictly individual process. 


2. JOHN SCOTUS: MYSTICISM AND REALISM 

John Scotus (or Erigena) was the first thinker of the Middle 
Ages to formulate clearly the essential problems. 

In 840, he translated Dionysius the Areopagite and gave 
European mysticism its starting-point: even to-day the 
theologians go back to John Scotus to understand how the 
soul may come to God. 

Mysticism is a psychological function which is no doubt 
co-existent with mankind. The Old Testament gives us 
cases of the union of the soul with God. Paul has found some 
essential formulas: 

I am crucified with Christ: nevertheless I live; yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me. (Galatians ii, 20) 

I knew a man in Christ above fourteen years ago 
(whether in the body, I cannot tell; or whether out of the 
body, I cannot tell: God knoweth); such an one caught 
up to the third heaven. 

And I knew such a man (whether in the body, or out of 
the body, I cannot tell: God knoweth); 

How that he was caught up into paradise, and heard 
unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for a man to 
utter. (2 Corinthians xii, 2-4) 

Several of the Fathers were master mystics; but the true 
philosophy of mysticism was founded by Plotinus. His disciples 
handed it on to Dionysius the Areopagite, who, through 
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John Scotus, taught Christianity. The Fathers could not accept 
Plotinian teaching. The thinkers of the Middle Ages, in 
their naivety and ignorance, accept Plotinus through the 
Areopagite whom they thought to speak on behalf of Paul. 
This was a great thing for Christianity. The thinkers of the 
Middle Ages rose above their vain discussions by their 
mysticism: they had direct experience of God. Here they 
became the Great Masters: they rose above Plotinus from the 
first: Plotinus was ignorant of that God of Love who had 
given his life for mankind, and whose life on earth had 
brought divine dignity to all the actions of man. The relation- 
ship between Plotinus and the One, however perfect, could 
not equal the Christian soul’s contact with a God who was 
at the same time a personal God and an ineffable God. 

Christianity derived its theory of mysticism from antiquity, 
but it gave mysticism a reality that ancient philosophy had 
not reached; and ancient Judaism had not been sufficiently 
developed intellectually to understand its own experience 
of God. The Christian Middle Ages therefore founded true 
mysticism. Other varieties of mysticism, in the East for 
instance, all fall under criticism either as the Greek or as the 
Hebrew. The highest mysticism is Christian. 

It is important to note that this same Western European 
race was also to found experimental science: mysticism is inner 
experience as science is external experience. The same desire 
for reality is at work in the two directions. 

In this, the Middle Ages are great: in the feeling and 
knowledge of the religious life of the soul. The development 
of mysticism will run parallel with the development of 
thought, and rise higher. 

John Scotus also started another great development. He 
had kept the old idea of the Universal Man (Philo’s 
Anthropos) as an intermediary between God and the World. 
This Universal Man it is who falls and is divided into human 
beings. The first great fall is the division into Male and 
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Female; then come the innumerable individuals. But the 
Universal Man subsists underneath the whole. 

This will be at the bottom of the quarrel between realists 
and nominalists. Is there such a being as the Universal Man ? 
The realists answer Yes. The nominalists answer No: 
Man is only a name, only men exist. But the nominalists will 
necessarily be condemned. Christianity will necessarily be 
realist: the Total Man must exist, since the Total Man fell 
and all men participated in his fall. The whole of mankind 
sinned in Adam. God became not a man, but Man\ he put 
on Mankind, he regenerated the Total Man. All men who 
participate in Christ are regenerated in him and expiate 
with him on the Cross: Mysticism here joins forces with 
realism. 

Such was the central problem in a discussion which now 
seems so empty. The question of the existence of the uni- 
versaux was a vital question for Christianity. 

The return to the Universal Man, then to God, was the 
Christian parallel to Plotinus and evolution: the Communion 
of Saints is the One of Plotinian philosophy. 

3. THE ELEVENTH CENTURY 

In 1079, the Council of Rome proclaimed the dogma of 
trans-substantiation. A monk, Radbert, had defined it 
before 850: the real flesh and blood of Christ were in the 
bread and the wine of the Communion. The belief had been 
long in existence before it thus became official. 

A great Archbishop of Canterbury, Anselm (died in 1 109), 
left behind him a new proof of the existence of God: God is 
such that nothing greater can be conceived; it is greater to 
exist than not to exist; therefore God exists, really, and not 
only in our thoughts. 

This has led to endless discussions. The ordinary man feels 
that here is a mere juggling trick: words, hke God, greater, to 
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exist are arranged in a neat pattern. Nothing can be said 
against it: except that they are only words. Anselm was, of 
course, a realist. 

The first great opponent is Roscelin (1051 -1120), who said 
that words were only words. Individuals only exist. He 
insisted so much on the individuality of each of the Three 
Persons that he was accused of believing in three Gods. He 
did not dare to answer that, mathematically, three Gods are 
Greater than One. 

4. THE TWELFTH CENTURY 

If you are not a Catholic, the twelfth century is the great 
century; if you are a Catholic, the thirteenth is the great 
epoch. 

Two great mystics: Bernard of Clairvaux (d. in 1153), a 
man of action, founder of many abbeys, organizer of a great 
Order; and a man of contemplation: Hugh of St. Victor 
(d. in 1141). 

A great metaphysician: Abelard, who made a great attempt 
to rationalize religion. He introduced natural forces into 
plants and minerals. He declared that the Ideas of all beings 
exist in God, and that therefore universal forms are found in 
objects: forms are the images in things of the ideas of God. 
But Universals are only names, abstractions of the mind. 
Thus both parties were displeased and he was condemned as 
a heretic for trying to conciliate the opposing theses. 

John of Salisbury began the long line of Englishmen who 
protested against the whole controversy: he said there was 
no problem, and therefore no solution was to be found. 

In Italy, another sort of devil inspired Arnold of Brescia to 
protest against the temporal possessions of the Church; he 
tried to force the Papacy back to evangelic poverty and even 
drove the Pope out of Rome for a time (1150). 

The Albigenses, however, were the really spectacular 
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heretics of the century, and of the whole of the Middle Ages. 
We have seen how their beliefs began,* They settled in the 
whole of the south of France, teaching the simple folk that 
this world had been created by our evil God, who gave the 
laws of Moses to a gulled humanity. Every human being was 
a fallen spirit suffering punishment on earth. Christ had 
come to save us, but had only put on an appearance of body: 
the flesh would have made him impure. Sacraments were of 
no value. The thing to do at once was to get rid of the world, 
the flesh and the devil: that is, the Christian God. No 
marriage; no sexual intercourse of any kind: the pure, the 
Cathars, had nothing to do with the flesh. The ignorant 
people were to be gradually made to see the truth. 

Many lords in the south, the counts of Toulouse and the 
king of Aragon among them, were prepared to help the 
Cathars. They were trying to constitute a new nation, apart 
from the kings of France. But the Church preached a 
Crusade, the northern barons came south under Simon de 
Montfort and the Albigenses were exterminated. 

It seems evident that in this atrocious upheaval the Church 
saved European civilization. Europe could be civilized on 
Christian lines; it could not have been civilized on Cathar 
lines. The total condemnation of the world and of the flesh 
was opposed to the very spirit of the west and could not be 
accepted: it would have led to complete anarchy. The 
Church was merely the instrument of the western spirit. 

Even the terrible extermination of the Albigenses did not 
suppress heresy. The danger of Europe is marked by the 
existence of semi-popular, semi-intellectual movements that 
led to a kind of anarchical pantheism. The fundamental 
immorality of the masses crystallized again and again round 
some ancient theory. There were too many rovers, too 
many restless and wandering brotherhoods roaming through 
Europe. The Humiliated in the thirteenth century, the 

* Supra, p. I as. 
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Catholic Poor, the Brothers of the Free Spirit, of the New 
Spirit, of the Holy Spirit in the fifteenth century, the Men 
of Intellect of Brussels, the Adamites of Bohemia, were 
survivals of huge popular movements of discontent which 
had undermined the social body like lingering and slow- 
ravaging illnesses. Debauchery, murder and robbery had 
made strange alliance with learning, with manichaeism and 
illuminism and pantheism. 

The Church condemned and persecuted whatever it could 
catch. The spirit of love would not have availed her: sheep 
do not kill wolves. The Church let loose the fierceness of 
great dogs. We are not justified in blaming her. 

And yet we feel that a great Christian pantheism might 
have come to flower in the twelfth century: Joachim de 
Flore (d. 1202) and Amaury de Bene (d. 1207) still have 
our sympathy. But they were too early: their time did not 
come till the Renaissance. 

5. THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 

Saint Bonaventure, who taught in Paris from 1248 to 
1 255, is the great mystic of the thirteenth century. 

He still resists Aristotle, but Aristotle is going to conquer. 
In Toledo, they had translated Aristotle from the Arabic into 
Latin at the end of the twelfth century: during the thirteenth 
century the Greek text was known and translated. His 
commentators were becoming celebrated. His prestige 
became irresistible. 

And yet, he went against religion: the creation, the fall, 
the redemption, did not fit in with his system at all. 

On certain important points, he was superseded already: 
for instance, men now knew that planets were not always at 
the same distance from the earth, whereas Aristotle taught 
that they were on concentric spheres with the earth in the 
centre. 
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But the enthusiasm for Aristotle could not be resisted. 
So the University of Paris, the intellectual force of the times, 
set to work to christianize Aristotle. Albert the Great, who 
taught in Paris from 1245 to 1248, tried first: he made a 
mixture of St. Augustine and Aristotle. But the great archi- 
tect in this enterprise was Thomas Aquinas. 

6. THOMAS AqUINAS 

Thomas Aquinas, an Italian, taught in Paris from 1268 to 
1272. He is essentially a rationalist: no contradiction can be 
allowed to exist between faith and reason. 

The centre of his system is the distinction between essence 
and existence. Aristotle had made this distinction between 
the definition of a thing, which might or might not exist, 
and the real existence of a thing. Thomas Aquinas made the 
essence a real thing also. Man exists, even should there be 
no men. Realism thus becomes essential to Christianity. 
God, by a creative action, makes a being pass from the state 
of essence to the state of existence: from Man to a man. Thus, 
beings derive from God but are separate from him; they are 
contingent; they might not exist. Christianity thus preserves 
the relation God-Man, and yet escapes pantheism. God’s 
function as Creator is necessary. 

The soul is no longer the form of the body, as with Aristotle: 
it is a distinct being placed in the body. The soul perceives 
things directly: the vision of God is the presence of God in 
the soul. This sounds well. But the vision of a stone is the 
presence of the stone in the mind. This no one has ever been able 
to understand. Nor the famous distinction between essence 
and existence either. Many generations of philosophers have 
tried in vain. Yet a sort of hypnotic power emanates from 
these celebrated formulas, and, by a curious phenomenon of 
concentration, one is at times able to persuade oneself that 
one does understand what they mean. Some thinkers, even in 
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modem times, have even reached a permanent state of 
conviction, akin to mysticism. The Middle Ages, however, 
rebelled nearly at once. 

Thomas Aquinas brought order also into the proofs of the 
existence of God. There are five: four derived from Aristotle 
and the fifth probably from the Arab commentator Averroes: 

1. God is the source of motion, as a first motion is 
necessary; 

2. God is the first cause, as a first cause is necessary; 

3. God is the One Necessary Being: all other beings are 
possible only: and thus form a chain which cannot be 
suspended from nothing: it must be suspended from a 
necessary being, who shall then bring all the others 
from the possible into the real; 

4. God is Absolute Truth: should He not exist, we should 
have no standard by which to judge of the truth of our 
opinions; 

5. God is that principle which makes a synthesis of 
contrary qualities or of discordances and thus constitutes 
reality as we know it. 

Let us add, in fairness to Thomas Aquinas, that he states 
that these reasons by themselves would not lead us to dis- 
cover that there is a God; but the existence of God having 
been revealed to us, these arguments help us to under- 
stand it. 

Against Aristotle, Thomas Aquinas establishes: a creation 
ex nihilo, the existence of angels, the immortality of the soul, 
a system of ethics as submission to the will of God. 

Siger de Brabant taught in Paris from 1266 to 1277: he 
held that Aristotle goes against the Christian faith. The 
Christian faith is a matter of revelation and cannot be demon- 
strated. Siger believed in the eternal return of all things and 
in the unity of the mind of all men. He was condemned to 
life-imprisonment. In 1277, 219 propositions taken from 
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his works were declared to be heretical. A number of those 
were also to be found in the works of Thomas Aquinas. Very 
violent disputes began; the Dominicans won: Thomas 
Aquinas, their great man, was made a saint in 1323. The 
Church was then finally compromised. 

Dante, a great lover of theology, placed St. Thomas 
Aquinas at the head of all theologians in Paradise, and he 
set Siger de Brabant on his left. 

‘The one from which thy glance retumeth unto me,’ says 
St. Thomas to the poet, ‘is the light of a spirit who, in 
weighty thoughts, went, as it seemed to him, all too slowly 
to his death; it is the light eternal of Siger who, lecturing 
in the Vicus Straminisy syllogized truths that brought him 
into hate.’ [Paradiso, x) 


7. THE END OF SCHOLASTICISM: THE 
ENGLISH THINKERS 

We have registered already John of Salisbury’s protest. 
The English mind was already then untrustful of long-drawn 
argument. Francis Bacon was to bring into full light the 
great principle of the modern mind: that of verification 
through experience. Throughout the Middle Ages, the 
English were feeling for that principle, within the pale of 
Christianity. 

Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln (1175-1253) con- 
structed a sort of Christian materialism. God is Light. Lux, 
created by God, or identical with God, radiates as far as the 
limit of a sphere, which is the outside limit of the world, and 
reflects light, as lumen, towards the centre. This process 
creates the nine spheres, and in the last, the Earth, the 
elements: here all the physical influences of the stars are at 
work. 

Roger Bacon, imprisoned in 1278, managed to make a 
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rather astonishing mixture of Hermes Trismegistus, Plotinus, 
the Bible, optics and physics. Experimental science was 
beginning to grow. 

Duns Scotus taught in Paris from 1305 to 1308 and opposed 
Thomas Aquinas and even Augustine. 

William of Occam, the greatest of the series, was con- 
demned in Paris in 1339. He maintained that nothing exists 
unless it is found to come under the senses. The distinction 
between essence and existence does not work. Unless existence 
is proved by the senses, essence is an empty dream. The 
Occamists attacked Thomas Aquinas on every point. The 
tendency to believe only, outside revealed truth, in what the 
senses bring proof of, triumphs in Occamism. At the Renais- 
sance, the same principle will be applied to religion itself, 
and that will be the end of a period in the history of belief 


8. MYSTICISM AT THE END OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES 

Scholasticism was dead. Mysticism survived. It reached 
its highest expression in Germany with Meister Eckart 
(d. 1327) and in Spain with Saint Teresa (d. 1582). 

Meister Eckart is a philosopher as well as a mystic. A 
definitely Neo-Platonic system constitutes an intellectual 
frame to his spiritual life. Christ is not so much an expiatory 
victim as a guide to Divine Love. God is not to be demon- 
strated, but to be felt, and loved. 

Tauler (d. 1361) and Ruysbroeck (d. 1381) followed on 
similar lines and the ideas of speculative mysticism will go 
down to Luther, through the Deutsche Theologie, a collection 
he published in 1516. 

Spanish mysticism developed no philosophical ideas and 
remained within the dogma of the Catholic Church. But it 
reached a psychological and sentimental level which make St. 
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Teresa of Avila (1515-1582) and St. John of the Cross (d. 
1591) the perfect models of the mystic life.^ 

From their experiences, mysticism was practically made 
into a science, cheapened since, especially in the twentieth 
century, by far too many exponents. Mysticism used to be 
a rare and secret thing: Plotinus had reached ecstasy two 
or three times only in the whole of his life. Nowadays 


9. THE RENAISSANCE 

The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were a period of 
turmoil. The western mind now came to a full consciousness 
of its own desires. The Renaissance of the Arts and Letters of 
Antiquity is really the birth of modem man. 

The Church had never openly condemned the flesh. In 
fact, it had suppressed the Albigenses because they repudiated 
the world; but the Church held the flesh in suspicion. The 
mystics despised it. The doctors studied the subtleties and 
strange devices of concupiscence: psycho-analysis was well 
known to them. The flesh had been good when created, new 
from God’s hands, but since the fall its works were mostly 
the works of the devil, except when they were sanctified by 
holy sacraments. A fair and prudent doctrine, well suited 
to the government of men. 

But the European Spirit had had enough of it. It did not 
yet come out into the open; it did not dare as yet to lift a 
hand against its foster mother, or bring out pantheism against 
deism, instinct against law. But it loosened every band; it 
lost the feeling that it was doing wrong when it followed the instincts 
of the flesh. The transcendent God worshipped by the 
Middle Ages, the real God of the Church, was replaced 
in men’s affections by the Immanent God: the forces of 

^ H. Delacroix, Le mysticisme speculatif en Allemagne au XlVe sihcle (1900); Etudes 
d'histoire et de psychologic du mystidsrne (1908). 
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nature are accounted divine; the flesh becomes free. God is 
within: let man follow his own desires. 

These tendencies came from the European Mind. Outside 
pretexts and excuses were found. A new kind of neo- 
platonism was founded: Plotinus and his followers had con- 
demned matter; their ideas were used to prove that matter 
was a divine thing. Ficino translated Plotinus in 1492. 
Pico della Mirandola brought in the Jewish Cabala and 
explained in the Heptaplus (1489) that the Cabala proved that 
Nature was the garment of God, and not the filthy residue 
of a degraded Spirit. Christianity was not attacked: but a 
new scale of values was introduced. 

The Christian Cabalists, of whom Reuchlin (1455-1522) is 
the most important,* played a great part. Then science came 
in. Aristotle’s heavens were destroyed by Copernicus. 
Pomponazzi, the Averroists, Giordano Bruno, Campanella, 
all tried to remain Christians, but attacked one by one all the 
chief dogmas of Christianity. Nature is deified by Bruno; 
Campanella goes on to Communism. The Christian religion 
no longer really rules over the best minds of Europe. 


10. THE REFORMATION 

This explains the possibility of the Lutheran rebellion. 

Looked at from afar, the causes of this immense upheaval 
seem surprisingly small.’ The Church had suppressed much 
mightier thinkers than Luther. But the Church had lost its 
power. Political reasons made Luther possible, but had not 
the Church lost its authority over the minds of men, no 
politics would have carried the Reformation through. There 

^ Cf. suproy p. 183. 

■ E. E. Kellett’s Short history of Religions (1933) gives the views of those who, 
from within the churches, attach great importance to these events. From the point of 
view of the history of ideas, which we have adopted here all along, the Reformation 
amounts to very little. Political and ecclesiastical history have a di^erent tale to tell. 
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had been more political power behind the Albigenses than 
behind Luther. Another cause of success was the smallness 
of the differences: the great principles of Christianity were 
not touched. Real Christians could really believe that 
Lutheran Christianity was better Christianity than the 
Pope’s. 

A protest against administrative abuses led to a theological 
quarrel. In 1517, ninety-five propositions brought forward 
by Luther in Wittemberg made the break final. 

Luther keeps the essential beliefs: the Trinity, the Fall and 
the Redemption, and the two natures of Christ. 

He rejects Purgatory and the intercession of the Saints. 

He rejects the Sacraments, except Baptism and the 
Eucharist: he still believes that the substance of Christ is in 
the bread and wine. 

Confession is suppressed. 

The priests are allowed to marry. The services cease to be 
in Latin. There is but very little originality in all this. A 
return to the Bible alone, and the right of individual judgment 
— two great ideas — might have been more important had 
they been carried out, but they were not. Luther steadily 
refused to allow others any right to judge for themselves, 
persecuted his contradictors; and after him a new orthodoxy 
soon ruled over his Church. 

Two more important points remain, but not yet quite clear 
in Luther’s mind. His followers will work them out fully: 
justification through faith and predestination. 

The Roman Church demanded works: the man who has 
behaved well shall go to heaven. Luther and the Protestants 
believe that faith is more important than deeds: the man who 
believes what he should believe will be saved. Faith comes 
by the grace of God; therefore God will save whom he wills. 
Hence Predestination. God’s will is done: man’s will does 
not count, nor man’s works. Perhaps this had a mystical 
origin with Luther: the suppression of man’s personality in 
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God, God alone lives. Yet Luther finds it hard to think that 
men are doomed to Hell for all eternity, whatever they may 
be or do, 

Calvin took the step. His Institute of tlie Christian Religion 
(1535) is based on predestination, which becomes with him 
the central dogma of protestantism. Free-will is suppressed. 
Here is at last a real religious difference: Catholicism is 
based on the idea of free-will. Through many philosophical 
difficulties, Catholicism keeps alive and powerful this profound 
desire of man to be free. But Calvin, with none of Luther’s 
human reluctance, gives salvation only to the elect, chosen 
by God from the beginning. 

He also suppresses Christ in the Eucharist, which remains 
only as a symbol. 

Luther was intolerant; but Calvin was a monster of in- 
tolerance: he had Servetus burnt alive in Geneva in 1556, 
because Servetus refused to call Jesus: the eternal son of God, 
instead of the son of the eternal God. 

History is obliged to state that protestantism, by its 
intolerance, and by its doctrine of predestination, is definitely 
a backward step in Christianity. It goes back to sects of the 
time before St. Augustine; as indeed it claimed to do, not 
knowing what it said and that it was a claim to barbarism. 
No doubt, it produced a revival of faith; but a revival of 
unintelligent faith is a disastrous thing in the eyes of history. 
Besides, Protestantism failed: the revival of faith gradually 
collapsed and Protestants to-day have less faith than Catholics. 
Tolerance was forced by the European lay mind both on 
Catholics and Protestants. As for Predestination, one after 
'the other, all the Protestant sects grew ashamed of it; and 
those who nowadays confess to the belief are looked upon as 
savages by the man in the street. Man refused to believe that 
he was damned for all eternity through no fault of his own. 

Philosophically, protestantism is an unimportant episode 
in the history of Christianity; a sort of death spasm of the 
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religious spirit. Certainly it is much less important than 
nominalism, of which it inherited a few traits. 

II. AFTER THE REFORMATION 

On the left and on the right of Luther, two events followed: 

On the left, a rising of popular sects. In Alsace, in 
Franconia, in Switzerland, in Westphalia, communism got 
loose: the Anabaptist explosions occurred. An Anabaptist went 
to see Luther in 1525 in Wittenberg, and said to him: every 
man has the Holy Ghost; the Holy Ghost is our reason. They 
practised polygamy, a community of goods and property 
and said that Christ was not God. They were duly exter- 
minated, with Luther’s help and full approval; but their 
ideas did not die. They went to England with the Familists 
and lived to annoy Cromwell with the Levellers. 

On the right, among the Catholics, a natural reaction 
followed. The Council of Trent (1546-1563) gave a defini- 
tion of the faith. Thomism triumphed for ever. Liberty of 
thought, which had been a fairly prevalent privilege during 
the Middle Ages, was completely suppressed by the Catholic 
Church, much at the time when the various Protestant sects 
each suppressed it within its own purview. 

This necessarily meant that the human mind, which could 
no longer grow within Christianity, would necessarily go on 
with its development outside Christianity. Philosophically, 
this was the end of Christianity. 
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ISLAM 

I. MOHAMMED 

Mohammed is practically the only one of the great founders 
of religions about whom we know something historically. 

He was born in Mecca about a.d. 570, as tradition records 
it, but more likely in 580. His countrymen were at a very 
low state of religious beliefs, worshipping genii, spirits that 
lived in stones, tribal gods. A black stone in the chief 
sanctuary was taken over by Mohammed, who placed it under 
Abraham’s patronage. There was a God called Allah, and a 
formula that said: Allah is the greatest. Mohammed was Allah’s 
man, as Moses had been Yahveh’s, and kept the formula, to 
which he gave the meaning that Allah was the Only God. 

Mohammed knew both Jews and Christians, who were 
normally to be found in Arabia. He adopted most of their 
beliefs and made them into a simple, and on the whole, 
rational system. Theological argument is foreign to him; 
his reasoning power even is of a very elementary kind. But 
intense spiritual ardour gives a marvellous life to the 
extraordinary mixture of ideas, legends, superstitions that 
Mohammed left behind him. He was inspired. He received 
from God the revelation of what he had to teach. Ideas and 
images were poured into his mind and demanded acceptance: 
they were not to be subjects of argument; God spoke through 
Mohammed. The Arabs listened. 

He was not a mystic. Union with God would probably 
have seemed to him an impossible feat, and the mere idea of 
it a blasphemy, for Allah is the greatest, and who could be 
united to Allah? Yet theologians and mystics were to flourish 
in his religion as in all others. 
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Rejected by his countrymen, Mohammed withdrew with 
a few followers to Medina in 622. He soon became master 
of Medina and drove out the Jews who not unnaturally looked 
upon him as a false prophet. Then he conquered most of 
Arabia, Mecca included, by force or guile. He died in 632, 
in circumstances which are not quite clear. He left a group 
of ardent followers, by then masters of Arabia, and the 
inspired texts which were gathered into the Koran. 

2. ALLAH 

God is One. He has several attributes: will, power, etc. 
Mohammed saw no difficulty in this: but the theologians 
quarrelled about it everlastingly. What was the difference 
between God and his attributes? Were they co-etemal with 
Him? 

Mohammed’s God has many human characteristics: another 
great quarrel will arise about anthropomorphism in Allah. 

Allah created the world, and man: in a very primitive 
manner: 

Read, in the name of thy Lord, who hath created all 
things; 

who hath created man of congealed blood. 

Read, by thy most beneficent Lord; 

who taught the use of the pen; 

who teacheth man that which he knoweth not. 

Assuredly. Verily man becometh insolent 
because he seeth himself abound in riches. 

Verily unto thy Lord shall be the return of all. 

What thinkest thou as to him 

who forbiddeth our servant, when he prayeth? 

What thinkest thou; if he follow the right direction; 
or command piety? 

What thinkest thou; if he accuse the divine revelations 

of falsehood, 

and turn his back? 
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Doth he not know that God seeth? 

Assuredly. Verily, if he forbear not, 
we will drag him by the forelock, 
the lying, sinful forelock. 

And let him call his council to his assistance; 
we also will call the infernal guards to cast him into hell. 
Assuredly. Obey him not: but continue to adore God; 
and draw nigh unto him. ( Sura xcvi, i - 1 9) 

Before creating man, Allah had created many spirits. But 
he was not satisfied with them. He created man to be his 
vicar on earth. The angels did not like this much. One of 
them, Iblis (Diabolos), refused to bow before man. So he 
became Satan. He made Adam fall, out of spite. But Allah 
is the Merciful, the Compassionate, and all that believe in 
Him will be saved, in spite of Satan. 

When thy Lord said unto the angels, I am going to place 
a substitute on earth, they said. Wilt thou place there one 
who will do evil therein, and shed blood? but we cele- 
brate thy praise, and sanctify thee. God answered. 
Verily I know that which ye know not. 

And he taught Adam the names of all things, and then 
proposed them to the angels, and said. Declare unto me 
the names of these things if ye say truth. 

They answered, Praise be unto thee, we have no know- 
ledge but what thou teachest us, for thou art knowing 
and wise. 

God said, O Adam, tell them their names. And when he 
had told them their names, God said. Did I not tell you 
that I know the secrets of heaven and earth, and know 
that which ye discover, and that which ye conceal? 

And when we said unto the angels. Worship Adam, they 
all worshipped him, except Iblis, who refused, and was 
puffed up with pride, and became of the number of 
unbelievers. 

And we said, O Adam, dwell thou and thy wife in the 
garden, and eat of the fruit thereof plentifully wherever 
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ye will; but approach not this tree, lest ye become of the 
number of the transgressors. 

But Satan caused them to forfeit paradise, and turned 
them out of the state of happiness wherein they had been; 
whereupon we said. Get ye down, the one of you an 
enemy unto the other; and there shall be a dwelling- 
place for you on earth, and a provision for a season. 

And Adam learned words of prayer from his Lord, and 
God turned unto him, for he is easy to be reconciled 
and merciful. 

We said. Get ye all down from hence; hereafter shall 
there come unto you a direction from me, and whoever 
shall follow my direction, on them shall no fear come, 
neither shall they be grieved. 

But they who shall be unbelievers, and accuse our signs 
of falsehood, they shall be the companions of hell fire, 
therein shall they remain for ever. (Sura ii, 28-37) 

3. MAN 

Man is a fallen being. Yet he bears no weight of original 
sin. No redemption is necessary. Allah forgives man, if man 
believes in Allah. Allah is All-powerful. Is man then free? 
A few texts — very few — seem to make man responsible for 
his own fate. Allah has at least given men some initial choice, 
and warned them fairly: 

And when thy Lord drew forth their posterity from the 
loins of the sons of Adam, and took them to witness 
against themselves, saying, Am not I your Lord? They 
answered. Yea: we do bear witness. This was done lest 
ye should say, at the day of resurrection, Verily we were 
negligent as to this matter, because we were not apprised 
thereof: or lest ye should say. Verily our fathers were 
formerly guilty of idolatry, and we are their posterity 
who have succeeded them; wilt thou therefore destroy 
us for that which vain men have committed. 

(Sura vii, 1 71- 172) 
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But Mohammed does not bother much about this. Many 
men are wicked: the prophet is indignant with them. Whether 
or not they choose to be wicked does not interest him. 

Our sentence hath justly been pronounced against the 
greater part of them; wherefore they shall not believe. 
We have put yokes on their necks, which come up to their 
chins: and they are forced to hold up their heads. 

And we have set a bar before them, and a bar behind 
them; and we have covered them with darkness; where- 
fore they shall not see. 

It shall be equal unto them whether thou preach unto 
them, or do not preach unto them; they shall not believe. 

(Sura xxxvi, 6-9) 

Allah therefore makes the wicked more wicked: even as 
Yahvch used to harden Pharaoh’s heart. The texts which 
bring man under God’s will are numerous and clear. Every- 
thing is written. Allah saves his own, and sends whomever 
he likes to hell. 

Shall he therefore for whom his evil work hath been 
prepared, and who imagineth it to be good, be as he 
who is rightly disposed and discerneth the truth? 

Verily God will cause to err whom he pleaseth, and will 
direct whom he pleaseth. Let not thy soul therefore be 
spent in sighs for their sakes, on account of their obstin- 
acy; for God well knoweth that which they do. 

It is God who sendeth the winds, and raiseth a cloud; and 
we drive the same unto a dead country, and thereby 
quicken the earth after it hath been dead: so shall the 
resurrection be. 

Whoever desireth excellence unto God doth all excellence 
belong: unto him ascendeth the good speech; and the 
righteous work will he exalt. But as for them who devise 
wicked plots, they shall suffer a severe punishment; and 
the device of those men shall be rendered vain. 

God created you first of the dust, and afterwards of seed: 
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and he hath made you man and wife. No female con- 
ceived!, or bringeth forth, but with his knowledge. 

Nor is anything added unto the age of him whose life is 
prolonged, neither is anything diminished from his age, 
but the same is written in the book of God’s decrees. 
Verily this is easy with God. (Sura xxxv, 9-12) 

4. PROPHETS 

Yet Allah, the Compassionate, had sent men a long series 
of prophets. They are the patriarchs and prophets of the 
Bible, and Mohammed tells interminable tales, often of the 
highest interest, about them. Ishmael, the father of the Arabs, 
was Abraham’s eldest son, and his descendants have a 
right to their own version of the family history. 

Jesus is one of the prophets. Mohammed accepts the tale 
of the Virgin Birth. Miracles are nothing to him; the fact 
that Jesus had no human father seems to him quite normal; 
God does what he likes, and the romance of Gabriel and the 
Virgin is too graceful to be rejected. But this does not make 
Jesus the Son of God more especially than other men, who 
are all of them sons of God. Mohammed has no need of 
Incarnation, or Logos, or Redemption. 

And remember in the Book the story of Mary; when she 
retired from her family to a place towards the east, and 
took a veil to conceal herself from them. 

And we sent our spirit Gabriel unto her, and he appeared 
unto her in the shape of a perfect man. 

She said, I fly for refuge unto the merciful God, that he 
may defend me from thee: if thou fearest him, thou wilt 
not approach me. 

He answered. Verily I am the messenger of thy Lord, and 
am sent to give thee a holy son. 

She said. How shall I have a son, seeing a man hath not 
touched me, and I am no harlot? 

Gabriel replied. So shall it be: thy Lord saith. This is 
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easy with me; and we will perform it, that we may ordain 
him for a sign unto men, and a mercy from us: for it is a 
thing which is decreed. 

Wherefore she conceived him: and she retired aside with 
him in her womb to a distant place; and the pains of 
childbirth came upon her near the trunk of a palm-tree. 
She said, Would to God I had died before this, and had 
become a thing forgotten, and lost in oblivion! 

And he who was beneath her called to her, saying. Be 
not grieved: now hath God provided a rivulet under thee. 
And do thou shake the body of the palm-tree, and it 
shall let fall ripe dates upon thee, ready gathered. 

(Sura xix, 16-25) 

Such things are natural; the Christians see difficulties 
where there are none. Therefore the Koran makes Jesus 
condemn the Christians. Mohammed is the last of the 
prophets and therefore the greatest. If God had meant 
Jesus to be greater than Mohammed, he would have sent 
Jesus after Mohammed. This is perfectly plain. Mohammed 
claims no miraculous birth. As a man and a magician, he 
may be inferior to Jesus. But he is Allah’s last prophet: 
he brings Allah’s final message. 

And when God shall say unto Jesus, at the last day, O 
Jesus, son of Mary, hast thou said unto men. Take me 
and my mother for two gods, beside God? He shall 
answer, Praise be unto thee! it is not for me to say that 
which I ought not; if I had said so, thou wouldst surely 
have known it: thou knowest what is in me, but I know 
not what is in thee; for thou art the knower of secrets. 

• I have not spoken to them any other than what thou 
didst command me; namely. Worship God, my Lord and 
your Lord: and I was a witness of their actions while I 
stayed among them; but since thou hast taken me to 
thyself, thou hast been the watcher over them; for thou 
art witness of all things. 
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If thou punish them, they are surely thy servants; and if 
thou forgive them, thou art mighty and wise. 

God will say. This day shall their veracity be of advan- 
tage unto those who speak truth; they shall have gardens 
wherein rivers flow, they shall remain therein for ever: 
God hath been well pleased in them, and they have been 
well pleased in him. This shall be great felicity. Unto 
God belongeth the kingdom of heaven and of earth, and 
of whatever therein is; and he is almighty. 

(Sura V, 116-119) 

5. RETRIBUTION 

The elect are few. They are believers, and they are good. 
Paradise is theirs. 

The companions of the right hand: how happy shall the 
companions be! 

These are they who shall approach near unto God: they 
shall dwell in gardens of delight. 

Reposing on couches adorned with gold and precious 
stones; 

Sitting opposite to one another thereon. 

Youths which shall continue in their bloom for ever. 
Shall go round about to attend them. 

With goblets and beakers, and a cup of flowing wine. 
Their heads shall not ache by drinking the same, neither 
shall their reason be disturbed. 

And with fruits of the sorts which they shall choose 
And the flesh of birds of the kind which they shall desire. 
And the companions of the right hand 
Shall have their abode among lote-trees free from thorns. 
And trees of mauz loaded regularly with their produce 
from top to bottom; 

Under an extended shade. 

Near a flowing water. 

And amidst fruits in abundance. 

And they shall repose themselves on lofty beds. 
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Verily we have created the damsels of paradise by a 
peculiar creation: 

And we have made them virgins, beloved by their hus- 
bands, of equal age with them; 

For the delight of the companions of the right hand. 

(Sura Ivi, 8, 12, 15, 17-21, 27-31, 54, 55, 56) 

But some believers are wicked. Also there are Jews and 
Christians whose position is doubtful: are they among the 
believers? They know God and much of their belief is true, 
but they do not acknowledge Mohammed. Possibly there is 
a sort of purgatory for all these. 

As for the non-believers, good or bad, their case is clear: 
hell is waiting for them. 

O true believers, fear God, and speak words well 
directed! 

That God may correct your works for you, and may 
forgive you your sins: and whoever shall obey God and 
his apostle, shall enjoy great felicity! 

We proposed the faith unto the heavens, and the earth, 
and the mountains: and they refused to undertake the 
same, and were afraid thereof; but man undertook it: 
verily he was unjust to himself, and foolish: 

That God may punish the hypocritical men, and the 
hypocritical women, and the idolaters, and the idola- 
tresses; and that God may be turned unto the true be- 
lievers, both men and women; for God is gracious and 
merciful. (Sura xxxiii, 70-73) 

Sometimes a tenderer chord is heard, some echo of Christ’s 
words; but only for a few sentences here and there: 

It is not righteousness that ye turn your faces in prayer 
towards the east and the west, but righteousness is of 
him who believeth in God and the last day, and the 
angels, and the scriptures, and the prophets; who giveth 
money for God’s sake unto his kindred, and unto 
orphans, and the needy, and the stranger, and those who 
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ask, and for redemption of captives; who is constant at 
prayer, and giveth alms; and of those who perform their 
covenant, when they have covenanted ana who behave 
themselves patiently in adversity, and hardships, and 
in time of violence: these are they who are true, and 
these are they who fear God. 

O true believers, the law of retaliation is ordained you 
for the slain: the free shall die for the free, and the servant 
for the servant, and a woman for a woman: but he whom 
his brother shall forgive, may be prosecuted, and obliged 
to make satisfaction according to what is just, and a fine 
shall be set on him with humanity. 

This is indulgence from your Lord, and mercy. And he 
who shall transgress after this, by killing the murderer, 
shall suffer a grievous punishment. 

And in this law of retaliation ye have life, O ye of 
understanding, that peradventure ye may fear. 

(Sura ii, 172- 175) 

Mohammed seems to have believed in the coming end of 
the world, but the belief had no special significance for him. 
Also the savages are not very far removed as yet; the djinns 
are everlastingly attempting to climb up to heaven, through 
sheer curiosity, in order to see what the angels are doing. 
But Gabriel and the angels throw huge missiles at them and 
bowl them down: the shooting stars are the celestial missiles. 

The Koran as a whole is a chaotic production, in which even 
the essential ideas are not clear. A few streaks of fierce 
genius run through the muddle. Mohammed has expressed 
the soul of his race perfectly: Arabic civilization will never 
really rise above the level of the Koran. It will never be able 
to absorb Aristotle, in spite of a determined attempt. It will 
also endeavour to reach the science of the external world, 
but will not succeed either. On the whole, the mass of the 
faithful find more than enough intellectual food in the Koran 
now. Mohammed has given them their book. 
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6. RELIGIOUS PRACTICES 

The believer has six great duties: 

1. to confess the faith: Allah alone is God, and 

Mohammed is his prophet; 

2. to pray at stated intervals; 

3. to give to the poor; 

4. to fast for one month (Ramadan) from sunrise to sunset; 

5. to go to Mecca (a theoretical obligation) ; 

6. to conquer the unbelievers (also soon to become a 

theoretical obligation) . 

Pork, wine and usury are forbidden: this again has been 
very loosely interpreted. A believer may have four wives. 
Mohammed, by a special dispensation, had had some fifteen. 
Divorce is easy. 

A science of law has arisen in Islam out of these elementary 
rules. There is no Church in our sense. There are learned 
men, the ulemas, who know the Koran and the traditions. 
There was originally one Calif, head of the faithful — soon 
there were several. Later will come a Sheikh-al Islam, a 
religious chief. But spiritual authority alone never weighed 
much in Islam, the distinction being ineffectual: Mohammed, 
war chief and prophet of the Lord, is the ideal of the race. 

It was naturally impossible to adhere entirely and solely 
to the Koran. Tradition took on a very great importance: 
tales or writings of what Mohammed had said or done; then 
of what his companions had said or done; then of what the 
descendants of his companions had said or done. Libraries 
were filled with this, and the commentaries thereon. 

In Islam is found a sort of deformed or simplified repetition 
of the spiritual events in the history of Christianity: a sort of 
scholasticism, a sort of mysticism, a sort of gnosticism, a sort of 
philosophy, a sort of science even. It happens that the phenom- 
enon taices place in Islam first: even then it is only half-baked. 
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Thus Averroism is a first attempt at science: an attempt that 
failed. Often the Mussulmans acted as microbe carriers: a 
germ that had not fructified among them will catch and 
flourish in the west after them. This happened both with 
Aristotelian scholasticism and experimental science. 

Yet they have kept as their own a special form of poetry 
found nowhere else: made of ardour and simplicity, with a 
great sense of dramatic gesture, and a peculiar, and pleasant, 
charlatanism which is not always unconscious. Also great 
strokes of common sense and a deep sympathy for human 
nature, in which, at bottom, nothing is condemned. Mahbub 
Ali, in Kipling’s Kim, who at fifteen had killed his man and 
begotten his man is a perfect type of this sort of humanity. 
There is no shame in being a man. Men are wicked: you 
must be wickeder yet. Sometimes men are good: you must 
be as noble as the noblest. Or at least pretend to: there is 
little difference. Life is a violent farce, all played out on a 
showy external stage, but full of good things to be enjoyed. 
The Kingdom is for the cunning and the strong. A very 
picturesque, though rather summary, view of things. Neither 
the East nor the West: Islam. Unfortunately, behind all this 
an extraordinary amount of filth and suffering: much more 
than behind Christianity: more massacres, more poverty, more 
ignorance, more illness. The belief spread over less favoured 
lands and races, harsher climates, a poorer human stock. 

Everything considered, Mohammed’s effort and ardour, 
which carried first a whole race, then a whole civilization, 
undiminished yet in spite of so many failures, is a great 
thing, and greatly to be wondered at. 

7. PHILOSOPHY 

Under Calif Mamun, in 832, in Baghdad, was founded 
a House of Wisdom. Islam had now established contact with 
the Greeks. All the masterpieces of Greek culture were 
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translated into Arabic, mainly by Jews or Christians or recent 
converts. Hippocrates and Galen, Archimedes and Ptolemeus 
had their disciples. Then India came in. Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Astronomy came from India, were improved and 
passed on to the west. Trigonometry was an Arabic science. 

Persia, so much more civilized than its conquerors, played 
a great part, especially in medicine. 

The Mutazilites were the great schoolmen of Islam; but 
schoolmen that were to be vanquished. They had their 
chance under Mamun (813-833). They were the defenders 
of justice and unity', oi justice, because they believed in free-will 
and the personal responsibility of man; of unity, because they 
refused to make a distinction between the essence and the 
attributes of God. They fought the anthropomorphic con- 
ception of God. 

Had they won, Islam might have been a much greater 
thing. But they were defeated, and subsisted as a remnant, 
chiefly in Persia. 

The first real contacts with the west were through English- 
men: in 1145, Robert of Chester translated into Latin Al- 
Kharizmi’s Algebra. About 1120, Abelard of Bath had 
already wandered through the Islamic world, and had trans- 
lated most of the valuable works he had found. He 
proclaimed the necessity of a philosophy based on the 
observation of nature. This principle that was to change the 
position of religion in the world, and through the English, 
had come to the English through the Arabs. 

The greatest of the Arab philosophers was Averroes, who 
was born in Cordova, in 1 1 26, and who died in Marrakech in 
iig8. To him, Aristotle was the infallible master: which 
means that he interpreted him in his own way. 

God produces the world eternally by emanation. Eternal 
matter contains all forms. The Prime Mover, the Intellect 
of the Neo-Platonic scheme, brings them out eternally. The 
human intellect, the lowest of all intellects, is one in all men: 
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it is a universal spirit whose action in each separate individual 
causes thought. It is immortal, but the individual is 
mortal. Whatever is eternal in a man belongs to the Intellect, 
and at death is reabsorbed in it. 

Averroes makes a better philosophy out of Aristotle than 
the Christians ever did: he was not bound, as they were, by 
a strict orthodoxy; he could ignore the historical view of 
creation at one specified moment of time, which prevented 
the Christians from ever understanding their Greek master. 
He was not bound to any special theory of immortality. In 
the twelfth century, it was easier to be a philosopher in 
Islam than in Christianity. But Arab thinking soon atrophied. 
The Christian thinkers, who had more difficulties to over- 
come, were more vigorous, more numerous. They derived 
considerable help from Averroes, whose influence runs right 
along three centuries of Christian tradition, from Siger de 
Brabant and Dante to Pomponazzi and the Italian sixteenth 
century. 


8 . SUFISM 

A powerful current of mysticism developed in Islam. Neo- 
platonic tradition, and contact with Buddhism, helped it 
considerably. We know of ninth century ascetics and mystics. 
From the tenth century onwards, there were monastic brother- 
hoods, which were to flourish right on to the present: the 
Senoussi, founded in 1835, are even now one of the great 
powers in North Africa. 

The great mystic of Islam, who is also the greatest orthodox 
theologian, is Al-Gazali, who died in Baghdad probably in 
1 1 1 1 . He put down rationalism. 

He holds that union with God has two elements: love and 
intuitive knowledge. God is not to be meditated upon: union 
is a free gift from God. There is no complete absorption in 
God. 
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The Mutazilites are condemned; science is frowned upon. 
Repentance and purity prepare the soul for God: Man 
cannot reach knowledge by his own efforts. 

The Sufis went much farther than Al-Gazali. In the 
mystical way, Abu Yazid Bistani declared that he was greater 
than God; Hallaj said, I am the Truth; — in the ascetic way, 
the howling and spinning dervishes knew no bounds. Madness 
in the one direction, charlatanism in the other are two extreme 
points of a scale of which Islam knows every inch. 

The extreme intellectual form of Sufism was perhaps 
reached by Ibn A 1 Arabi (1165-1240), who wandered from 
Spain to Syria. His is a pantheistic monistic mysticism, which 
professes a very large tolerance. However, he was wedded to 
the stars and to all the letters of the alphabet. The vowel Hou 
is the luminous centre which creates the world. Symbolism 
can explain the wildest notions, as with the Cabala, or later on, 
with Babism. We see little point in inventing the wildest 
notions in order to have to explain them symbolically. There 
are enough problems without inventing more, and puerile 
ones at that. 


9. SHIISM 

The Persians were converted by force; they remained 
Zoroastrians really, and their beliefs lie uneasy in their 
troubled souls: there is a conflict between belief and desire.* 
‘CursM be Omar!’ is the cry of their deepest soul. 

They took refuge in a curious historical myth. They made 
a Saint and a Messiah out of Ali, Mohammed’s son-in-law, 
■and one also of Husain, Ali’s grandson, killed in a small fight 
at Kerbela in 680. Insignificant characters, of whom little is 
known: they were a pretext for the rebellion of the Persian 
soul, which is Shiism. 

There are twelve Imams: Ali and eleven descendants. The 

^ Cf. Babinger, in Clemen^ op. cit. 
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twelfth, the great religious chief of the Shiites, was taken 
away from the Earth and rules from some mysterious place. 
He is ‘in absence’, but present, and the head of the mystics. 
He will come forth at his due hour and establish Islam over 
the whole earth. Thus a sort of Messianism that was foreign 
to Mohammed and to early Islam was popularized, probably 
under Judeo-Christian influence. The Mahdi who conquered 
the Soudan was one of the Messiahs of Islam, a line as long as 
and more disastrous than the Messiahs of Israel. 

Shiism kept alive the ideas of the Mutazilites. At first 
persecuted, since the fifteenth century it has been the official 
creed of Persia. Many sects have come from Shiism. In 
detail they are very picturesque, but their general outline 
brings nothing new to the historian. The Aga Khan is the 
head of one such sect in India. The Assassins were such a 
sect at the end of the eleventh century: they took it upon 
themselves to be God’s police on earth and executed a number 
of more or less innocent people. Then came the Mongols, who 
took it upon themselves to exterminate the whole number of 
the Assassins in 1256. 

The Druses made a Calif Hakim (996-1020) the final 
incarnation of God and still live on in the Lebanon. 

The Bab (the Door) was executed in 1850. He was an 
emanation of the Intellect, the Luminous Point from which 
radiate all the vital forces of the world. His doctrine still 
lives, though changed from Babism to Behaism by his first 
successor Beha- Allah (d. 1892;. 

10. ISLAM AND THE FUTURE 

The intellectual strength of Islam was spent before the 
end of the Middle Ages. Much religious virulence remains. 

The Wahabites are the Puritans of Islam. They derived 
from a Muhammad ibn Abdalwahbah (1203- 1271) and hold 
to a literal interpretation of the Koran. They are supposed to 
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be very austere, tolerate no temple worship, and look upon 
all other Mussulmans as misbelievers. They have caused 
many wars, and are at present dominant in Arabia with 
Ibn Saoud. 

Everywhere else Mohammedanism has shown great powers 
of adaptation. Popular and local cults, such as the cult of the 
saints, flourish. The saints may be former gods, or ancestral 
heroes, or local kings endowed with magic powers, or even 
Christian saints. There are countries where the lower 
classes, officially separated into great and inimical religions, 
in fact carry on harmoniously with ancient practices and 
ideas common to them all. 

Mohammedanism is not unequipped for survival in the 
modem world. Its great principles are simple, and relatively 
rational: it carries less theology than Christianity or 
Buddhism. It is from another angle a more complete religion: 
it feeds on the political life of its people, whereas Christianity 
and politics are practically divorced. The Mussulmans are 
possibly more attached to their religion than the Christians: 
it requires from them less effort and imposes fewer inhibitions 
on their nature. 

As an instrument of culture, it appeals more easily to many 
savage races: the African negro is more easily made into a 
passable Mohammedan than into a passable Christian. 

The future of Islam depends upon its reaction to modern 
conditions and culture. For many centuries, it has produced 
but little of any value. But that does not mean at all that the 
future is a blank: the problem is the same for Islam as for the 
whole of the East, India and China. It is too early to tell.* 


^ Cf. Goldziher, Vorlesungen iiber den Islam (1925). 

Snouck Hurgronje, Mohammedanism (1916). 

H. Lammens, L'lslam, croyances et institutions (1926). 

A. J. Wensinck, The Muslim Creed (1932). 

The quotations from the Koran are taken from a revised and commentated edition 
of the original translation by George Sale. 
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HINDUISM 

I. PRE-VEDIG INDIA 

Recent discoveries begun by an Indian, Bannerji, in 1924, 
and directed by Sir John Marshall, prove that civilization 
flourished from the Punjab to the sea along the Indus valley, 
about 3000 B.c. It is generally held that the tribes who 
brought the Vedas came into India about 1500 b.c., at a 
time when this previous civilization had been in decadence 
for many centuries. The Indo-Aryans must have been bar- 
barians relatively to the inhabitants of the country they came 
into, and different in every way. 

As yet, we can tell but little about this pre-Vedic civiliza- 
tion and its beliefs. We have many inscriptions, but cannot 
read them. It is to be noted, however, that a very striking 
resemblance to the Siva of Hinduism is found in many statues. 
Phallic symbols also are frequent, and perhaps we may speak 
of a great mother-goddess. ‘ 

We know little of India to-day. But a deeper, older and 
more mysterious India lies behind. An India akin perhaps 
to that Mesopotamia that had so many astonishing gods. 

India is still to-day the land of the gods. Egypt perhaps alone 
can rival the riches of India. As in Ancient Egypt, we find in 
India practically every variety of the religious spirit, and of 
the religious speculative mind. 


^ Sir John Marshall, Mohenjo Daro and the Indus Civilization (London, 1931). 
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2. THE VEDAS 

Historical perspective has then changed, and the Vedas are 
now seen to be the sacred songs of a foreign race of invaders. 

This explains many of the contradictions of Hinduism: the 
interpretation of the Vedas will soon give them a general 
meaning opposed to their original purpose. The Vedas come 
from the west; they reveal a vigorous and optimistic view of 
Life; they seem to us to be the creation of a sacerdotal caste 
that must have been highly organized, and that flourished 
on a strong and barbarous people. 

A thousand years later, the Upanishads, the first monu- 
ments of real Hinduism, prove a totally different mentality: 
life is now a bad and puzzling thing. Gods unknown to the 
Vedas play an important part. Reincarnation, which the 
Vedas do not mention, is the pivot of Indian thought from 
the fifth century b.c. — and reincarnation is a source of un- 
told misery. 

The Vedas are the basis of Hinduism, officially; but they 
are used as a basis for metaphysics directly opposed to their 
essential conceptions. Did pre-Vedic India conquer her 
conquerors? We can only ask the question. 

1500 B.c. is the approximate date for the Vedas. But they 
were accumulated during several centuries. The great gods 
obviously belong to the family of the Greek gods: there are 
no very precise similarities, but a general resemblance. They 
are kindly gods, easily angered, but easily pacified. They 
need men to satisfy their needs, and in return they help men. 
They have none of the ferocity and selfishness of the Mesopo- 
tamian gods, none of the bewildering complications of sensu- 
ality, cruelty and intellectual subtlety of the later Hindu gods. 

Indra is the greatest of the gods. Rudra and Agni are his 
usual companions. Yama is the God of Death. Ushas is the 
Dawn. The Ashvins are the Heavenly Twins. 
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The good, at death, go to the gods. The wicked are 
annihilated. Sacrifice binds men to the gods and all the beings 
in the world to one another. The world is a more or less 
human giant, Purusha, Prajapati: Creator plus Creation. 
The gods sacrifice him and cut him into pieces: the pieces 
are the many beings of the world. Sacrifice by men recon- 
stitutes the fundamental Unity. Creation is an exhausting 
process for Prajapati; sacrifices perpetually replenish his 
depleted stores of magic power. Thus sacrifice upholds the 
normal course of things, in the world, and also in men: the 
donor increases or renews his own spiritual forces. A sacrifice 
is a cosmic act, which first divides the world into pieces, then 
puts it together again: a magic participation in the act of 
creation, without which creation itself could not go on. Hence 
the supreme importance of the ritual, of Soma, the sacrificial 
drink, of the ceremony of sacrifice. 

When Prajapati had created living beings, his articula- 
tions were disjointed. Now, Prajapati, in truth, is the 
year. His articulations are the points at which the day 
and the night meet, or the full moon and the new moon, 
the beginning of each season of the year. Prajapati was 
unable to rise, since his articulations were disjointed. 
The gods cured him by bringing him offerings. With 
the agnihotra (an offering of milk and hot water), they 
cured the articulations of dawn and twilight. With the 
darsapurnamasaisti (an offering of rice and barley), 
the articulation of the new moon; with the caturmasyani 
(another offering of rice and barley) , the articulations of 
the seasons. All his limbs being thus set right, Prajapati 
comes to take the food which is here being offered to 
Prajapati. The man who knows this and begins his fast 
at the moment of the full moon cures Prajapati’s articula- 
tions and Prajapati looks favourably upon him.* 

^ P. Oltramare, Histoire des idees theosophiques dans VInde, Vol. i, p. 26 {Satapatha- 
Brahmana)y and A. B. Keith, The religion and philosophy of the Veda and Upanishads 
(1928). 
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A thousand heads had Purusha, a thousand eyes, a 
thousand feet. 

T his Purusha is all that yet hath been and all that is to 
be. . . . 

When gods prepared the sacrifice with Purusha as their 
offering: 

From that great general sacrifice Riches and Sama hymns 
were born: 

Therefrom the metres were produced, the Yajus had its 
birth from it. . . . 

From it horses were born, from it creatures with two 
rows of teeth: 

From it were generated kine, from it the goats and 
sheep were born. 

When they divided Purusha how many portions did they 
make? 

What do they call his mouth, his arms? What do they 
call his thighs and feet?’ 

(The four castes proceed from Purusha.) 

The Moon was gendered from his mind, and from his 
eye the Sun had birth; 

Indra and Agni from his mouth were born, and Vayu 
from his breath. 

Forth from his navel came mid-air; and sky was fashioned 
from his head; 

Earth from his feet, and from his ear the regions. 

Thus they formed the worlds.* 

Then was not non-existent nor existent: there was no 
realm of air, no sky beyond it. . . . 

Death was not then, nor was there aught immortal. 
Darkness there was: at first concealed in darkness this 
All was indiscriminate chaos. 

All that existed then was void and formless: by a great 
power of warmth was born that Unit. 

Thereafter rose Desire in the beginning. Desire the primal 
seed and germ of Spirit. 

^ Rig VedOy x, 90. 
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Sages who searched with their heart’s thought dis- 
covered the existent’s kinship in the non-existent. 
Transversely was their severing line extended: what was 
above it then and what below it? 

There were begetters, there were mighty forces, their 
action here and energy up yonder. 

Who verily knows and who can here declare it, whence it 
was born and whence come this creation? 

The gods are later than this world’s production. Who 
knows then whence it first came into being? 

He, the first origin of this creation, whether he formed it 
all or did not form it, 

Whose eye controls this world in highest heaven, he 
verily knows it, or perhaps he knows not.’ 

The sexual element plays a great part from the first. The 
Brahmanas will present the typical myth: Ushas is Prajapati’s 
daughter; Prajapati desires her; Ushas is horrified at the 
idea of incest, runs away, and hides in all the various forms of 
nature. But Prajapati follows her, and changes into the male 
corresponding to every one of her female changes; and in each 
case he joins and fecundates her. Thus all the species on earth 
are produced from a scries of escapes and reunions. This 
myth is found all over the world in folklore, and synthesizes 
many beliefs: the Primordial Being separated into Male and 
Female; Incest as a sacred Act necessary to creation; the 
reconstitution of Primal Creative Unity by the sexual act; 
the theme of Flight and Overtaking, the creation of all beings 
from one original being, or couple. 

3. THE UPANISHADS 

From the ninth to the seventh centuries b.c., in the 
writings known as the Brahmanas first, then in the Upanishads, 
two new ideas, unknown to the Vedas, came forward and 

^ Rig-Veda, x, 129. 
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were thereafter to be the basis of all Indian thinking: the 
idea of reincarnation and the idea of karma. 

Even the early Brahmanas still retain something of the Vedic 
outlook: life is a good thing, and the thinker is saddened that 
it should be so short. But the later Brahmanas see life as an 
evil thing in itself. For the Upanishads, the matter is settled: 
things are bad. Man is caught in a series of reincarnations 
every one of which is evil. For the Greeks, as for many 
Americans to-day, reincarnation was a comforting process, 
which gave rise to progress. For the Hindus, reincarnation 
is a calamity: the aim of philosophy is to get rid of life. 

This aim is difficult to realize, because of karma. Karma is 
responsibility: a sort of magic power accumulates out of our 
actions and thoughts and generates our future destiny. Each 
of our lives thus produces another. How can man escape 
karma and reincarnation? 

A third element latent in the Vedas this time, will give an 
answer: pantheism, which links the Vedic ideas to the later 
metaphysics. India found in the Vedas the solution to her 
problems: the problems were not in the Vedas, but the solu- 
tion was. A feeling of joy that India herself has never known, 
is found in the Vedas; and a pantheism which provides the 
way to that joy: to the cessation of suffering, in any case. 
That is why India has clung for over three thousand years 
to the texts from the ancient north-west, which India has 
really never understood. But they brought comfort and hope 
of release. 

For the Upanishads, behind the Gods, behind Brahma the 
Supreme God, is Brahman, Being Unmanifest; Atman, the 
ohly Self, the real Self. All other things and beings are not 
real: Brahman is the only reality. 

Therefore the wise, who know, and who abstain from 
action will be freed from karma and reincarnation and will be 
reabsorbed in Brahman. But really to know is no easy thing; 
no mere matter of being taught. From the beginning, a 
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mystical element is introduced: to know, is to be; union with 
the Idea known, loss of personality, are involved. Desire 
ceases: ecstasy is reached. Is everything over? Some 
passages of the Upanishads seem to keep the idea of an 
immortal soul. 

On the other hand, there are aids to knowledge: for in- 
stance, the word Oum, the essential sound, ceaselessly repeated 
helps greatly; Oum is the Luminous Creative Point in the 
auditive world. There are also many useful lesser practices. 

The Upanishads are a chaos where every one may find 
whatever he looks for. Infinite repetition, incoherence as a 
normal state, no synthesis of opposing ideas. Schopenhauer 
allowed himself to be carried away by what he imagined he 
could find in the Upanishads. His enthusiasm seems to us to- 
day to have been exaggerated, in the Romantic manner.’ 

4. THE GODS 

After the Upanishad period, came Buddhism, which grew 
and ruled over India during the centuries before and after 
Christ. But Buddhism did not interfere with the develop- 
ment of Hinduism. The great epics were composed during the 
Buddhist domination of India. The Mahabharata and Rama- 
yana give us a picture of life as it appeared then to the people 
of India. The India of these centuries is still the India of 
to-day. Hindu philosophy came and went; the innumerable 
gods are still there. They are changing incessantly, but then 
they were always in that state of flux; and the changes can 
be discounted: from one century to the other is no farther 
than from one place to another to-day — or at any time. 
The Mahabharata and the Ramayana still rule over India, 
more than the Vedas, more than Sankara. 

The gods are innumerable. Each man, according to caste, 

^ Cf. Von Glasenapp, Brahma und Buddha^ 1926. 

P. Oltramare, Histoire des Idees theosophiques dans Vlnde, 1906 (Vol. i, La ihio- 
sophie brahmanique). 
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family, country, profession, taste, honours his own gods more 
specially, duly respecting them all. 

There are three great gods: Brahma, who is, however, more 
of a god for philosophers, people often suspected of not 
believing in the gods at all, even in India; Vishnu, and Shiva: 
the Trimurti, or Trinity. 

Vishnu is the God of Life. His wife is Lakhsmi. He is a 
God of Love: he has had many avatars, or reincarnations, to 
do men service. Once, as the world was drowning in some 
cosmic deluge far more complete than any Mesopotamian 
flood, Vishnu made himself into a boar, dived into the abyss, 
stuck the lost world on his tusks, and brought it back to 
light and life. But Vishnu is best-known and most beloved 
in his form as Krishna. Many are the legends of Krishna, and 
graceful, as when he lived among the shepherd girls and loved 
Radha. The Bhagavad Gita is the Gospel of Krishna. 

Shiva is the God of Death; his wife is Kali, or Durga. A 
terrible God, now become familiar. As ferocious as ever, yet 
he is used to men. His worshippers have somewhat educated 
him through the centuries. He is the God of Love, or at least 
of Sex. But then, so are practically all the gods. His special 
symbol is the linga, the male organ in erection. The female 
organ, yoni, is equally popular. India has not discovered 
obscenity. The problem of fecundity is not surrounded 
with Christian presuppositions. The condemnation of the 
flesh is absolute among the thinkers, but quite ignored by the 
masses. India is a land of contradictions, next to which the 
contraditions that we complained of in Christianity fade into 
harmony. 


5. THE B H A G A V A D - G I T A 

The Mahabharata is an ocean of 200,000 lines; the Bhagavad 
Gita, the Song of the Blessed One, is a short episode in the 
Mahabharata. 
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THE BHAGA VAD-GITA 

The Gita is the most popular religious book of India. It 
is a poem of love towards God; towards a God who is a 
human leader, suddenly revealed as a god, but kept close to 
his friend. The poem is not sterilized by the desire to get rid 
of life; it is even a call to action, which is presented as praise- 
worthy when disinterested; the long secrets of science and 
the burdensome practices of the ascetics are not encouraged 
in it. The Indian mind has not yet been dried up by the 
scholasticism of the Middle Ages and in the Gita gives its 
most human expression. The Gita is probably a truer picture 
of the Indian soul than the great systems of Sankara and his 
successors. 

Arjuna is one of the chiefs of an army about to engage in 
a fratricidal battle. Disgusted at the idea of fighting his own 
friends and relatives, Arjuna decides that he will not go into 
battle. Then his chariot-driver reveals himself as Krishna 
and explains things. Arjuna is convinced and fights. Krish- 
na’s speeches have obviously been inserted here at a late 
period in the recension of the epic: Arjuna’s decision to fight 
is a queer conclusion to a poem of divine love. The incident 
is only a pretext to connect this gospel with the Mahabharata. 

Here is a prayer of Arjuna’s: 

I behold in Thy body, O God, all the Gods and hosts of 
the orders of born beings. . . . 

I behold in Thee no end nor midst nor beginning, O 
All-Sovran of all forms. . . . 

Thou art to my thought the supreme Imperishable, the 
one to be known; Thou art this universe’s supreme 
place of ward; Thou art the warden of everlasting Law, 
Thou art the ancient Male. . . . 

For this mid-space between heaven and earth and all the 
quarters of the sky are filled with Thee alone. Seeing this 
Thy fearful and wonderful form, O great-hearted one, 
the threefold world quakes. . . . 

Therefore with obeisance and prostration of body I 
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crave grace of Thee, the adorable Lord; as father with 
son, as comrade with comrade, as lover with mistress, 
mayst Thou bear with me, O God! 

{Bhagavad-Gita xi, 15-44) 

And the Blessed One answers; 

Turned to thought of the /, thou art minded to fight not; 
but this thy resolve is vain. Nature will drive thee. 
Bound by thine own nature-bom works, O son of Kunti, 
that which from bewilderment thou seekest not to do 
thou shalt do perforce. 

The Lord dwells in the heart of all bom beings, O 
Arjuna, and with magic makes all born beings spin about 
as though set upon a whirligig. (xviii, 59-61) 

A mortal wins consummation by worshipping with his 
proper work Him whence comes the energy of born 
beings and by whom this universe is filled . . . 

There is more happiness in doing one’s own Law without 
excellence than in doing another’s Law well. In doing 
the work assigned by Nature one gets no stain. 

(xviii, 46-47) 

Doing always all works, making his home in Me, one 
attains by My grace to the everlasting changeless region. 
Casting off with thy kind all works upon Me, be thou 
given over to Me; turned to Rule of the understanding, 
keep thy thought ever on Me. (xviii, 56-57) 

6. PHILOSOPHY’ 

The Gita speaks of the religious systems and uses the 
Samkhya and the Yoga. Traditionally, there are six systems, 
which belong to the period which extends from the Upani- 
shads to the great individual philosophers, like Sankara. 
But the count is arbitrary, and brings together things which 
are not of the same kind: the Mimansa is ritual; the Nyaya is 
logic; the Vaisesika is an atomistic system which would 

^ Masson-Oursel, Esquisse (Tune histoire de la philosopkie indienne^ pp. loo-iiz. 
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invalidate the whole of later Indian philosophy if it were 
taken seriously. The Samkhya and the Yoga seem to have 
been at first as independent of Brahmanism as Buddhism or 
Jainism. The only real system of the six that should have 
counted is the Vedanta. The early Buddhist books give us 
some idea of India about the fifth century b.c.: a chaos of 
sects and schools in a permanent orgy of argument. We can 
only glance at a few of the best organized. Yet we must 
mark the zero point in this furnace of religious beliefs. 
From the fifth century b.c. is supposed to have come the 
formula: that religion is an invention of the priests who wanted to 
make money. Voltaire himself might have found a home in 
India; and perhaps the saying represents more of the Indian 
mind than is generally supposed. 

7. THE SAMKHYA 

The sage Kapila is said to have lived about the sixth 
century b.c. We know his system from 72 stanzas written 
in the fifth century a.d.: the Samkhya-Karika, and it looks 
as though many logical links had been lost in transit. 

Two worlds, both real, both imperishable: purusha, the 
soul, and prakriti, matter. No God. Souls are innumerable, 
eternal, unchangeable in essence, exact replicas one of every 
other. 

Purusha, merely through its existence, not through any 
action, causes a motion in prakriti: even as Aristotle’s God did 
in matter. Thus the souls become unconsciously associated 
with matter, in its three modes, or gunas: goodness (sattva), 
passion (rajas), darkness (tamas): a rather Platonic concep- 
tion, as of nous, the good, thumos, noble passion, and epith- 
umia, evil passion. 

When the three gunas are balanced, the world is at rest in 
nothingness. But matter is liable to a sort of evolution 
through periods known as kalpas. So it produces nature, and 
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the karma of the souls comes into action and connects them 
with the bodies formed by prakriti. 

The essential souls are not really connected with prakriti. 
The link is an illusion. It can be broken by asceticism and 
meditation, by the knowledge of purusha. Once the illusion 
is destroyed, prakriti can no longer act on the soul. The soul 
is freed, and enjoys eternal dreamless sleep. The world will 
never be saved: an infinite number of souls will always be 
entangled in prakriti, because from the infinite, any number 
can be subtracted; the infinite remains infinite. The world 
is utterly bad. 

Man is made up of a body, which, at death, dissolves into 
the elements; of a subtle body composed of thirteen organs, 
which reincarnate; of his real soul, purusha, eternal. One, 
similar to all other souls. Science consists in discovering 
similar divisions in the outside world. 

Indian thinking will add to the numbers of such bodies; 
we shall not insist on the point. Each school, each thinker, 
has a different number. The Vedanta has a very complicated 
system, divided into four parts, that can be subdivided: the 
One (Brahman) the casual body, the subtle body, the gross 
body. The One cannot be subdivided, but if you divide each 
of the others into two, you have seven bodies; into three, ten 
bodies; then you discover in nature 7 bodies, 7 elements, 7 
reigns, or 10 bodies, 10 elements, etc. India wasted a con- 
siderable amount of its intellect and of its time on this kind of 
speculation. 


8. THE YOGA 

The Yoga is a practical system based on the Samkhya, and 
seems to go back to the second century b.c. It aims at 
getting purusha away from prakriti. The Yogins generally 
believe in a God, Ishvara, more or less imported from the 
Vedanta. They are practically independent of Brahmanism, 
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but officially recognized as a separate part of the Hinduist 
system. They keep the Samkhya philosophy alive to-day. 
They are in some unexplained way connected with Buddhism 
also, historically at least. 

The Yoga tackles, one by one, all the bodies, and rolls 
them up into final nothingness. Its methods are varied: 
fasts, tortures, phonetics, hypnotism, breathing, body- 
positions, retraction of organs, concentration on an object, or 
a sound, or an idea, meditation. All this brings the Yogin 
to union with the one though individual consciousness is still 
kept. At this point the Yogin acquires magical powers. But 
he then proceeds further, annihilates his own consciousness 
and is lost in Ishvara. 

The body is riddled with vessels through which the fluids 
run: physical or spiritual fluids. The number of vessels 
varies: from loi to 727,210,210.' The pious men who have 
acquired the power to regulate the circulation of the fluids 
can naturally do anything: become invisible; become lighter 
than air; go through empty space or through walls and 
mountains; become heavier than lead; become as tall as the 
sky; read other men’s thoughts; acquire knowledge of pre- 
vious reincarnations; be present in several places at once; also 
many other things. One thing only they cannot do: convince 
a European that they are not humbugs. 

9. THE VEDANTA: SANKARA 

The first real documents on the history of Hindu thought 
belong to the fifth, sixth and seventh centuries a.d. : then the 
Vedanta seems to be the only system that survived not only 
the other systems, but Buddhism also. 

The real philosophy of India is the Vedanta; the great 
Hindu philosopher is Sankara, who lived about 800 a.d. 
He has reached a degree of subtlety as high as Kant or Hegel: 

^ Oltramare, I, p. 337. 
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far above Christian scholasticism. The only way of escaping 
him is a denial in toto of the value of this form of intellectual 
sport. 

Essentially, the system is a nominalism. 

The only reality is Brahman, the Absolute. 

There is an inferior Brahman, Ishvara, a personal God, 
a demiurge, who through Maya, Illusion, produces the world, 
in his own mind. Brahman is the only reality behind the 
world, but the world is not Brahman: the world is maya, 
illusion. This is pantheism, but an essentially different sort of 
pantheism from that European sort which holds that the 
world is God, however limited. The Sankara world is not 
divine: it is nothing. 

Ishvara creates the world for his entertainment. His 
breath throws it out in expiration and breathes it in in inspir- 
ation. Thus the world goes through a series of kalpas. Sakti, 
the power of all actions which have not yet carried out their 
consequences, determines the forms of the next creation. 
Karma and reincarnation are naturally kept and inter- 
preted anew. 

Maya, the creative power of illusion within Ishvara, has 
two effects: it makes the Self, the One Infinite, appear 
many and limited, and thus creates the individual selves; 
and it causes the external forms of Nature to appear; even 
the gods are only what their worshippers believe them to be. 

Man must be taught: thou art that; which means: thou, 
who believest thyself to be an individual among other 
individuals, thou art in reality the One, Brahman. The 
individual is not; Brahman is the Only One That Is. Thou 
art Brahman; give up the illusion that thou art an individual. 

The system naturally presupposes the most complete 
contempt for every kind of scientific knowledge of the outside 
world: real science has for its object to get rid of the outside 
world, which is only an error. We are here at the zenith, 
if European science is the nadir. When the ignorant die, their 
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bodies disperse: the lower to the elements, the higher to 
reincarnate according to karma. 

But those that know reach Brahman, through intuitive 
and mystical knowledge; they are above the law, and at 
death they become the One, and live in the fullness of mystical 
ecstasy, eternally. 

Such is perhaps the highest dream that mankind ever 
dreamed. 


lO. AFTER SANKARA 

India itself could not keep it up. Sankara was accused of 
being an ill-disguised Buddhist. In the eleventh century, 
Ramanuja arose against him and came back to a more real 
God. 

Ramanuja recognizes three principles: 

(1) God, the soul of the world; 

(2) Souls; 

(3) Bodies; 

2 and 3 taken together are God’s body. But bodies and 
souls are now real again. Realism and monism are back 
again together. 

From the Abstract God, Hindu thinking evolves towards a 
God who is loving and loved; a personal God; then towards 
many personal gods. This is well marked with the last great 
thinker of India, Wallabha (1478-1531), whose monism ends 
in the participation of the soul in the sexual union of Krishna 
with Radha. The people had conquered the thinkers. The 
intellectual history of India was over. 

The immense literature of the tantras (after 600) and the 
pouranas (the Bhagavata-Pourana is dated about a.d. 900) is a 
deluge of Divine Love which is Sexual Love. The mother- 
goddess, Sakti, the God Krishna are presented in their sexual 
exercises. The old legends swell beyond European imagina- 
tion. Symbolism is piled up on symbolism: phonetics as well 
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as sex are symbolical. The mantras have some meaningless 
combinations of sounds which are supposed to have the most 
irresistible magic power. 

Science disappears. Astronomy and mathematics go to the 
Arabs. India has lost her political independence as well as 
her spiritual energy. 


II. MODERN INDIA 


India has learnt everything and forgotten nothing. All the 
Gods and all the systems are still there. 

Akbar, the great Emperor (1556-1605), brought forth a 
personal synthesis of all religions, which naturally disappeared 
at his death. 

Kebir (1440-1518) arose against the images: but there 
were too many. He preached monotheism and reincarnation. 
His disciple Nanak founded the religion and the nation of 
the Sikhs, who worship Hari. The names of the gods are 
most important, but change easily. 

Ram Mohan Ray (d. 1833) founded Brahma Samaj, 
another synthesis of Mohammedanism, Christianity and the 
Vedanta. In 1857 his disciples began their campaign against 
the idea of caste, the curse of India. 

Ramakrishna (d. 1886) came back to Hinduism after 
going through Islam and Christianity and his disciple 
Vivekananda (1862-1902) was one of the great religious 
leaders of recent India: intense feeling rather than original 
thinking was their chief power.* 

What can India do in that direction? The infinite already 
exists in India. What can be added to it? But perhaps Euro- 
pean science will be fruitful: an Indian discovered the site of 
Mohenjo-Daro; an Indian, Sir Jagadis Chandra Bose, ranks 
among the great botanists of the modern world. 


^ Romain Holland, La vie de Ramakrishna (1929); La vie de Vivekananda (i93o)» 
Stock, Paris. 
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I. THE BUDDHA 

The Buddha is really much farther from the reach of history 
than Christ. An inscription on a relics-casket, from Pripava 
in Nepal, proves that the Buddha’s relics were honoured 
between 300 and 200 b.c. Also the site of Kapilavastu, his 
native town, as the legends say, has been found north of 
Benares. That is as near as we get to him. Myth prevails. 

He seems to have lived during the sixth century and to 
have loved his family: the tale goes that he suffered on leaving 
them and that later he bestowed on them favours in his 
Church. This counts against him, and may therefore not 
have been invented. He mixed with men and tried to save 
them: a trait which is not Hindu. He believed in himself 
and not in an external tradition received from a master: this 
also is not Hindu. He must have been a very great man, 
perhaps as great as Christ for all such as do not make a God 
of Jesus. 

Many miracles have been heaped upon him: he has had a 
virgin birth — no new thing in the East; he was made a 
prince, who became conscious of evil through meeting an old 
man, a sick man, a corpse; he was made a disciple of every 
previous school of knowledge, and yet a man who, in one 
night of meditation under the sacred tree, discovered a very 
simple thing, the cause and remedy of suffering. The oldest 
books about him report that he refused to allow metaphysics 
and condemned the very idea of metaphysical meditation, 
as productive of nothing but evil. 
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It has been maintained that he came from non-Brahmanic 
India. The early books make him live in a world of wandering 
sages, among whom the Brahmins hold no particularly 
important place. India had been civilized long before the 
Aryans came, and the progress of the Aryans had been slow; 
there is every possibility that at the time of the Buddha many 
non-Brahmanic systems may have existed. The Samkhya, the 
Yoga, the Jains, were probably in the beginning non-Brah- 
manic, and non- Aryan; the Buddhists have been driven out, 
the Samkhyan and the Yogin have been absorbed, the Jain 
still remains as a witness perhaps from ancient India before 
the Brahmans came.‘ 

2. THE CHURCH 

The Buddha has founded a Church. Buddhist society is 
divided into two sections: the monks and the laity. The 
bhiksu (monk) is not a priest; he is merely a model for the 
laity; he has no spiritual power over them. Caste is unknown 
in theory and generally in fact. 

The bhiksu has no personal property. He must beg for his 
daily food and keep nothing for the morrow. But soon there 
were well-appointed monasteries. All used to be equal: but 
naturally the opinions of the learned and of the ancient 
prevailed. Soon a regular hierarchy was introduced. The 
bhiksu is taught the truths of the doctrine by the learned; 
study and meditation are encouraged and scholasticism is 
soon in full swing. The bhiksu abstains from sexual inter- 
course, as from all expression of desire. 

A bhiksu can be saved; a layman cannot. 

The laity simply give support to the doctrine and lead an 
ordinary life. It is their duty to feed and help the monks — 
later on, to house them. They must study the law and obey as 
many of the precepts as they can. They cannot be saved in 

^ Cf. Rhys Davids, Early Buddhism (1909). 
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this life, since they have not suppressed desire; but if they 
behave well and acquire merit, they will be reincarnated as 
monks, and then they can be saved. 

3. KING ASOKA (27O-228 B.C.) 

King Asoka was converted to Buddhism after a victorious 
war which made him sick of wars. With him, Indian history 
comes out of legend and finds dated monuments and texts. 
Asoka had inscribed pillars erected all over his Empire, to 
instruct his people in the truth; and we still have some of 
the inscriptions: they are the first Buddhist texts of India. 

What is the Good? . . . Pity, alms-giving, truthfulness, 
purity of life, regard for all living creatures, gentleness 
to everyone, respect for brahmins and hermits, submission 
to parents and to the aged. 

Righteousness is a hard thing; he who does not err from 
the paths of righteousness achieves a difficult task . . . 
Evil is in human nature. 

Neither the strong nor the weak escape sin easily; but 
the strong escape even less easily than the weak. 

All sects aim at the mastery of the senses and the purity 
of the soul . . . Good is the marrow of all sects . . . 
This development of the essence of all sects can be carried 
out in many ways. But all have the same root, which is 
to keep watch over one’s words, not to extol one’s sect 
and defame others . . . On the contrary, other sects 
must be given the honours that are due and in every 
circumstance. Whoever acts in this way brings prosperity 
to his own sect and is useful to all other sects. — Let 
everyone wish to hear and to learn the good which is in 
other people. 

The popular rites surrounding birth, marriage, illness, 
death, are condemned as valueless and harmful, ‘old wives’ 
practices’. 

Yet the king advises his officers to be patient: 
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Anger and impatience will bring no result. Pereeverance 
and calm will bring success.^ 

There is no canon. Little or no dogma; nirvana is not 
mentioned. The king is outside all religions, but allows and 
honours all the sects. 

Asoka tried to save the world. He sent missionaries 
throughout India, and as far as Alexandria and Syria. There 
are even very vague legends that some came as far as Great 
Britain and that a supposed belief in reincarnation among 
the Druids was derived from Buddhism. But this is doubly 
doubtful. 


4. THE CANON 

The bas-reliefs and inscriptions of the Bharhut stupa show 
that by 150 b.c. a canon existed: we find there proof of the 
Tripitaka, the five Nikaya, and the Suttanta. 

The period after the death of the Buddha seems to have 
been chaotic: full of quarrels on all points of doctrine or 
practice. Several councils were called together, of which the 
last one was held under Asoka, according to the southern 
tradition, or under Kaniska, in the first century b.c. accord- 
ing to the northern writers. The councils fixed the sacred 
texts. 

At first the texts were merely learnt by heart. Mahendra, 
a son of Asoka, went to Ceylon and recited them to his 
converts. He founded a monastery in the island, and the 
monks, during the first century b.c., wrote out the sacred 
books in Pali; this written text we still have. 

In the north, a Thibetan and a Chinese collection exist 
which have not been translated from the Pali; they postulate 
a Sanscrit text, which we cannot date. 

The Ceylon Tripitaka was added to, as late as the fifth 
century, at the time of the great doctor Buddhaghosa. The 

^ P. Oltramare, Histoire des Idees thdosophiques dans VInde, Vol. n, pp. 49-52. 
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Tripitaka (the three baskets) are a collection of some twenty 
different works; tales of the life of the Buddha, rules for the 
monks, speeches of the Buddha, dialogues, commentaries, 
hymns, tales of reincarnations of the Buddha, treatises on 
psychology and ethics. This is the first state in which we 
know Buddhism; five centuries after the death of the founder. 
If we argue backwards from what happened afterwards, 
what the Buddha had said must have been simpler and 
more reasonable than what is here reported, because Buddh- 
ism becomes more and more complicated and absurd as the 
centuries go by. But the general ideas of the Buddha are no 
doubt present in the Tripitaka.* 

5. SUFFERING 

Life is suffering. Because of death, because of pain, because 
of change. Karma brings reincarnations which are lives of 
suffering infinitely renewed. 

Sensation and perception are based on suffering; desire 
and ignorance produce suffering. Life is evil. 

The crowd does not understand this: men think that life 
is good. Here we have the principle that will govern the 
historical development of Buddhism: there is an essential 
contradiction between Buddhism and the mentality of 
Buddhist peoples. That is why we cannot judge yet of what 
the east will produce, intellectually, in the future. The 
minds of the east have never yet been allowed to work 
naturally. Both the Hindu and the Buddhist have forced 
official pessimism on races who are not at all pessimistic. 
While in ignorance they may be happy; as soon as they 
become learned, they are taught that the world is evil. 

The Cingalese, the Burmese, the Chinese, in the masses, 
love life and find it good. The Cingalese peasants gather 

^ Cf. for this chapter: A. B. Keith: Buddhist philosophy in India and Ceylon 
and W. M. McGovern: Manual of Buddhist philosophy. 
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under the village tree and listen to the interminable tales 
of the previous lives of the Buddha. But their Buddha is the 
Good Lord who helps the people. He is an added reason to 
be joyful and to forget suffering. And these tales, a part of 
which merely are gathered in the Jataka, are all that the 
peasants know of Buddhism. Metaphysics are for the monks: 
the monks are to be fed and honoured; but who cares for 
their metaphysics, or their lack of metaphysics? 

But in the north the masses have not been so passive. They 
have invaded Buddhism and changed it to suit themselves. 

Buddhism then has not changed the masses, no more than 
Hinduism. But the Brahmins despise the masses, and hold 
knowledge to be the privilege of the few. The Buddhists have 
no such logical and abominable excuse: they merely failed to 
change the heart of their folk. 

Buddhism admits the fact, in practice, by establishing a 
difference between the monks, the only real Buddhists, and 
the laity; in theory by declaring that only the monks can be 
saved. Whoever wants immortality can have it: therein is the 
punishment of desire. But the soul will get tired of living 
again and again, and hanker after peace. Whenever the 
bhiksu meets such a soul his duty is to give it light, and teach 
it to see that life is evil. 

The gods and beasts also are unhappy: they will have to 
become first men, then monks, to be saved. 

Women also are unhappy: they will have to reincarnate as 
monks to be saved. Buddhist salvation is difficult, but the 
way is plain: you must become a monk, in this life or the 
next and follow the Buddha. The Buddha does not save you, 
or pay for you; he has no magic powers, no religious powers 
even: he merely enlightens you. The man who understands 
is free. The Buddha makes you understand. Thus a man 
learns mathematics, not because his teacher possesses a 
magical power of making him learn mathematics, but merely 
because he understands what the master tells him. 
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6 . ETHICS 

Ten depravations: desire, hatred, blindness, ignorance, 
presumption, opinion, doubt, negligence, impudence, shame- 
lessness. Such is the first great list of Buddhism: a religion 
built on lists and inventories. Many have tried to find here a 
deep psychology and a profound logic. There are no such 
things, but merely an accumulation of ideas, or words, 
without any order in the arrangement. Buddhism has accu- 
mulated the most formidable catalogues of platitudes that 
the world has ever groaned under. It was predestined to 
flourish in China. 

There are also ten sins; but they do not correspond well 
to the ten depravations: 

three for the body: murder, robbery, fornication; 
four for speech: lying, calumny, insult, frivolity; 
three for the mind: coveting, malice, heresy. 

Repentance and compensation can balance sin. Buddhism 
keeps moral accounts as precise as any banker’s. Each action 
has its value and is duly booked: nothing is ever lost or for- 
given. 

The virtues: respect for life, love for truth, charity, pity, 
chastity, ascetism, humiUty, acceptance of pain and loathing. 


7. PSYCHOLOGY 

There are no beings: only states, and in flux. Man is a 
compound of five elements: 

matter form 

sensation conscience 

perception 

All five elements are in constant change. They are not 
stuck on to any substance that would give them a permanent 
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substratum. Each state causes the following state: that is 
karma. The chain of causes goes as follows: 

Desire and ignorance together produce actions; 

Actions produce impressions and consciousness of self; 
Impressions and consciousness of self produce individual 
existence: 

Individual existence produces the senses; 

The senses produce contact; 

Contact produces sensation; 

Sensation produces appetites; 

Appetites cause the absorption of the desired objects; 
The absorption of desired objects causes becoming; 
Becoming causes birth; 

Birth causes suffering, illness and death. 

This might be simple enough, but it is complicated by the 
interference of the four elements: earth, water, wind, fire, 
and the two principles, space and intellect. 

Thus the wheel of becoming is formed. 

The self, the soul, does not exist. Yet there is reincarnation. 
Reincarnation of what? Is it then another man who pays 
your debts? The Buddha, as he always does in metaphysics, 
rejects any solution: not another man, nor you yourself. The 
question is not profitable. It must not be asked. The elements 
are not the self: none of the elements is the self; nor are 
they the self when taken together: there is no self. 

Listen to the Milinda-panha: 

And Milinda began by asking, ‘How is your Reverence 
known, and what. Sir, is your name?’ 

, ‘I am known as Nagasena, O king, and it is by that name 
that my brethren in the faith address me. But although 
parents, O king, give such a name as Nagasena or 
Surasena, or Virasena, or Sihasena, yet this. Sire — 
Nagasena and so on — is only a generally understood 
term, a designation in common use. For there is no 
permanent individuality (no soul) involved in the matter.’ 
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Then Milinda called upon the Yonakas and the brethren 
to witness: ... If that be so there is neither merit nor 
demerit; there is neither doer nor causer of good or 
evil deeds; there is neither fruit nor result of good or 
evil Karma . . . Now what is that Nagasena? Do you 
mean to say that the hair is Nigasena?’ 

T don’t say that, great king.’ 

‘Or is it the nails, the teeth, the skin, the flesh, the 
nerves, the bones, the marrow, the kidneys, the heart 
(etc.) . . . the urine, or the Ijrain, or any or all of 
these, that is Nagasena?’ 

And to each of these he answered no. 

‘. . . Then is it all these Skandhas combined that are 
Nagasena?’ 

‘No! great king.’ 

‘But is there anything outside the five Skandhas that is 
N^asena?’ 

And still he answered no.’ 

There is no supreme God. There are many gods, but they 
are incapable of saving themselves without first becoming 
men and then monks. So what is the use of them? The 
Buddha is a free being: neither God nor Man. He has 
reached a state called nirvana. What nirvana is, no one 
knows: and it is not profitable to ask. 

But as soon as the Buddha was far enough away down the 
centuries, they asked only too much; and answered, too. 

In Ceylon and Burma, the southern school seems to have 
remained more or less faithful to this early teaching. But it is 
small in numbers. The great extension of Buddhism was in 
the north: Tibet, China, Japan. The southern school is the 
Hinayana: the Small Vehicle; the northern school is the 
Mahayana, the Great Vehicle. When India gave up Budd- 
hism, the separation became a natural fact. 


' Sacred Books of the EasU Vol. 35, pp. 40-43. 
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8. THE MAHAYANA 

Buddhism has its great philosophers from the first to the 
fifth century. They are not yet very well known.* Nagaijuna, 
Agvaghosa, Aryadeva were the predecessors of Sankara. It 
has been said that they had been the great metaphysicians of 
India, and that the Brahmans had only despoiled them, and 
translated Buddhist metaphysics into Vedanta terminology. 
The matter is not clear. But in any case metaphysics were 
flourishing; and the Buddha had forbidden metaphysics. 

But the Buddha himself became, in fact, a God. Saints 
were added unto him; the boddhisatvas; a cult grew: temples, 
statues. Mysticism grew. By the admission of metaphysics 
at the top, of popular cults at the bottom. Buddhism lost any 
characteristics that might have kept it apart from Hinduism. 
It is thought that the University of Nalanda, in the sixth and 
seventh centuries a.d. was a meeting place between Hindus 
and Buddhists. The Chinese pilgrims, from the fifth to the 
seventh centuries, bear witness to the decadence of Buddhism 
in Northern India. It disappeared gradually, falling pro- 
bably to the rank of a sect of Hinduism, like Shivaism. The 
causes of its extinction are not well known: the political sense 
of the Brahmans probably contributed to it. The Mohamme- 
dans, when they conquered India, deliberately destroyed the 
Buddhist monasteries. 

9. THE EXPANSION OF BUDDHISM 

■ But Buddhism conquered Tibet, China and Japan in the 
north; in the south, Java and Sumatra, which it lost to 
Islam afterwards, and Indo-China, which it largely kept. 

Buddhism was conquered by the peoples it reached. It 
put on the form which each people like best. This began in 

* Cf. Masson-Oursel, L’Inde Antique (Paris, 1933). 
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India: Buddhist tantras existed from the sixth century. They 
are very similar to the Hinduist tantras: full of gods and 
goddesses, full of magic formulas, and of tricks which make 
men become gods. Buddhism becomes obscene or ferocious; 
mysticism and sexuality mingle wonderfully. Sexual inter- 
course is allowed if the aim is to please the woman and pre- 
dispose her to receive the truth. Women may be saved by 
sexual intercourse with a saint. The saints are allowed to 
do what they like, on condition that they do not take pleasure 
in it: a condition of which they are the sole judges. In- 
numerable hierarchies of Buddhas and boddhisatvas fill 
the tantras. Miracles are normal. Thus, in Northern India 
in the sixth century, the Buddhist tantras are as far as it 
seems well possible from the spirit of the Buddha. But worse 
is to come. 

In Tibet, the favourite Boddhisatva is Avalokite9Vara. 

In China, the Buddha has become a woman: the Goddess 
Kwanyin dominates Buddhism. The local gods have driven 
away the Buddha. He who refused to give the gods any 
acknowledgment but pity, has been either made into a God 
himself or expelled from his own religion by the Gods. 

After Vasubandhu and Buddhaghosa in the south — after 
the decadence of Buddhism in the north of India, no great 
thinker has come out of that religion. Perhaps only Indian 
brains lifted it on to an intellectual plane; or perhaps we do 
not yet know of the great Chinese Buddhist philosophers. 

lO. THE BUDDHAS 

The conception of a ‘Buddha’ evolved considerably in 
Mahayana Buddhism; a few phases of the evolution are 
interesting to consider. 

The Buddha became a sort of noumenal, unknowable God, 
which manifests itself through incarnations: the transitory 
Buddha and the glorious Buddha are then sometimes dis- 
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tinguished one from the other. Then the Buddhas multiply: 
incarnations and subdivisions are arranged in triads, with 
wives and sons. They follow a given order in their manifesta- 
tions — an order which, of course, varies with the school or 
country. For instance, the Buddha who founded Buddhism, 
Pakyamuni, was the fourth Buddha of a cycle of five: a last 
one, Maitraya, is still to come. 

In Nepal and Tibet, an Adibuddha has been made into 
a Creator. 

Every man is an embryonic Buddha; the Masters of Know- 
ledge know how to make their disciples into Buddhas. In 
each man is the essence, tatatha, which must be purified by 
appropriate processes. 

II. THEARHAT 

The Arhat (Chinese lo-han) is a saint who has reached 
salvation. Meditation and ecstasy have taken him through 
the eight stages for each of which the Master said: it is not 
enough, give it up, go further. Here are the eight: 

The arhat first gets rid of the material world: 

1 . He has no desire left, but still he has thought; 

2. He has no more thought, but still he has joy; 

3. He has no more joy, but he has well-being; 

4. He has no more well-being. 

Then the arhat gets rid of the non-material world; he 
reaches successively: 

5. The infinity of space; 

6. The infinity of consciousness; 

7. A region in which nothing exists; 

8. A region in which neither perception nor absence of 

perception exists. 

And then, giving it up, going further, he reaches nirvana. 
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12. THE BODDHISATVA 

The Boddhisatva is a saint who gives up nirvana to come 
back and save the world. He does this in six separate ways: 
charity, good behaviour, patience, energy, meditation and 
wisdom, theoretical and practical. 

The Buddha is of course his model, and the Jatakas tell 
of the Buddha’s innumerable lives and thus teach the 
Boddhisatvas how to act. 

Once on a time at Takkasila in the land of Gandhara 
there was a king reigning there, and the Boddhisatva 
came to life as a bull. When he was quite a tiny calf, he 
was presented by his owners to a brahmin who came in 
— they being known to give away presents of oxen to 
such-like holy men. The brahmin called it Nandi- Visala 
(Great Joy), and treated it like his own child, feeding the 
young creature on rice-gruel and rice. When the 
Boddhisatva grew up, he thought thus to himself, T have 
been brought up by this brahmin with great pains, 
and all India cannot show the bull which can draw what 
I can. How if I were to repay the brahmin the cost of my 
nurture by making proof of my strength?’ Accordingly, 
one day he said to the brahmin, ‘Go, brahmin, to some 
merchant rich in herds, and wager him a thousand 
pieces that your bull can draw a hundred loaded carts.’ 
(The brahmin made the wager and the bull was 
harnessed.) 

The brahmin took his seat upon the pole, and flourished 
his goad in the air, shouting, ‘Now then, you rascal! 
pull them along, you rascal!’ 

‘I’m not the rascal he calls me,’ thought the Boddhisatva 
to himself; and so he planted his four feet like so many 
posts, and budged not an inch. 

(The brahmin had to pay the thousand pieces and 
returned home grief-stricken.) 
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When Nandi-Visala strolled in and found the brahmin a 
prey to such grief, he went up to him and inquired: . 

Brahmin, all the time I have lived in your house, have I 
ever broken a pot? . . 

‘Never, my child.’ 

‘Then, why did you call me rascal? It’s you who are to 
blame, not I. Go and bet him two thousand this time. 
Only remember not to miscall me rascal again.’ 

(This time he wins the wager and the Master concludes:) 
‘Ananda was the brahmin of those days, and I myself 
Nandi-Visala.” 

13. NIRVANA— THE BUDDHIST IDEAL 

No one knows what nirvana is; to know it would be 
to reach it. The Buddha himself only reached nirvana at 
death. But his disciples do better: they can reach nirvana 
while still alive; so it seems that they ought to know; but all it 
does to them is to allow their minds to work faultlessly (so 
they say) and to allow them to have sexual intercourse without 
being defiled (so they say). Nirvana is the end of reincarna- 
tions. What happens then at the death of the man who has 
reached nirvana? 

The sages of the Hinayana maintain that they do not know. 

Others know: but they are not agreed. Some keep an 
individual soul, placed outside phenomena; others destroy 
the individual soul. 

As far as the general line of Buddhism can be trusted, 
these last are the true Buddhists. If the Buddha has brought 
something it is the negation of life; it cannot have been in 
order to transfer life into eternity. The essence of Buddhism 
is the principle most opposed to the Western mind, to the 
modern mind. Buddhism is the dark side of the human mind: 
the spirit of negation. 

If the Buddha did not mean that, then he meant nothing. 

^ The Jatakay E. B. Cowell (Cambridge University Press, 1895), p. 72. 
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Which is, after all, possible. But throughout the history of 
religion we have seen this dark principle at work again and 
again, in Gnosticism, Manichaeism, Catharism, in some parts 
even of Christianity. It is one of the permanent elements of 
the human soul. The Buddha gave it full expression; was it 
not inevitable that someone should? The Buddha represents 
the principle of negation of life. Pity inspired him; but it 
inspired him in a way that the western mind cannot accept. 
Nor the eastern mind either: Asia worshipped the Buddha, 
but did not listen to him. The Buddha has failed. 

But then who has ever succeeded? Christ has failed, and 
has not saved the world; Mohammed has failed, and has not 
conquered the world: even the most moderate of all the 
founders of religions, he who only wanted victory, has not 
had his desire. All founders of religions have failed, because 
human life is a growing thing, and has very soon left each one 
of them behind, as insufficient to its real needs. Perhaps that 
is the best reason we can give for our hope in the future of 
mankind. 
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A NOTE ON THE FAR EAST 
(a) China: Taoism; Confucius 

The great sage of China is Lao-Tse, who lived in the sixth 
century b.c. A practically incomprehensible book, the Tao- 
Teh-King, has been put to his credit. Tao may at first have 
been the motion of the heavens: a sort of engine placed near 
the North Pole accounted for the motion. Tao is also an 
impersonal principle which makes beings grow with a view to 
their greatest good. Tao produced a male and a female 
principle, heaven and earth, and so on. Nothing very 
original can be found in what is understood of Taoism. 

Taoism became a religion about the time of the Christian 
era. It had temples and priests. All the popular superstitions 
which are the real religion of China invaded Taoism even 
more than Buddhism. The Taoist monks prepared the elixir 
of long life, travelled through eternity, or into the stars: they 
still do, but it does not seem to teach them anything. Lao- 
Tse became a God, like the Buddha. In fact Tchu-Hi 
declared long ago that Taoism had given whatever it had 
that was good to Buddhism, and had received in exchange 
whatever Buddhism had that was bad. 

Confucius lived until about 480 b.c. He collected the 
canon of the Classical Books, of which the most remarkable 
is the Ti-King. This work of art is made up of the possible 

arrangements of one long dash and two short ones — . The 

Male and the Female Principle, Heaven and Earth, and many 
other things, play a part in the interpretation of this Morse 
among philosophical texts. Leibnitz, who already knew of it, 
advanced the charitable interpretation that it was a multi- 
plication table. Chinese metaphysics are, so far, incompre- 
hensible; and Chinese ethics are a system of platitudes sur- 
passed only by the Buddhist record. 
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China has produced art which is equal to Greek or Euro- 
pean art; this makes us respect China, whose philosophy is 
inaccessible to us. The Chinese of to-day seem to be making 
a deliberate effort to liquidate their past. They have our full 
sympathy. 


(b) Japan 

Japanese art has also produced wonders of which we know 
as yet but a very small part. But Japanese religious thought 
also seems to us to have accomplished very little. 

Shintoism is obviously a survival of primitivism from 
which nothing new can be expected. The Japanese had made 
it into a state religion, but had the common sense to give it 
up in 1884 and to establish religious liberty in 1889. 

Buddhism flourishes in many sects, of which the Zen is the 
most famous, and the most absurd in its essence. It is the 
religion of the military caste. Probably this would have been 
the bitterest blow of all to the Buddha, the enemy of soldiers 
and of castes — the enemy of violence, and even of action — 
if one can be singled out as the worst among the many 
calamities which have befallen his ill-starred ideas. 

Yet the Japanese have made this extreme variety of 
Buddhism into a religion of discipline, simplicity, concentra- 
tion, which has a fine classical form. The Japanese code of 
military honour, bushido, has been influenced by this sect of 
Buddhism, which does not allow death to be of any import- 
ance. Perhaps after all, in this, one of the Buddha’s views still 
survives among his essential foes.' 


^ Cf. particularly the works of Suzuki, A brief history of early Chinese philosophy ; 
outlines of Mahayana Buddhism and Essays on Zen Buddhism. M. Granet, La Pensee 
Chinoise (Paris, 1934). 

Cf. also K. Florenz (in Chantepie de la Saussaye, 1925, Vol. i, p. 296) who holds 
that the importance of the cult of the ancestors in Japan has been greatly exaggerated: 
the family in ancient Japan was not shaped so as to allow of such a cult. 
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THE MODERN PERIOD 

It may be said that after the sixteenth century the Christian 
religion no longer holds the European mind. In the meta- 
physics and the absurdities of the Cabala, Judaism, at about 
the same time, comes to the end of its creative powers. Islam 
has no thinkers of note after Averroes. India stops its religious 
thinking during the twelfth or thirteenth centuries, when 
Buddhist intelligence had already been dormant for several 
centuries. 

The religious spirit is not dead; the great religions have as 
much, if not more power: but they are sterile; they go on 
repeating what they had already said, and generally spoiling 
it. 

What shall then be the history of religion in modern 
times? No doubt we must mention the new forms of the old 
creeds; but they are not very interesting. After India and the 
Cabala, what can theosophy teach us? Protestant liberalism 
will only be a welcome diminution of the errors of early 
Protestantism. Neo-thomism can only be a neo-thomism, and 
we have seen St. Thomas himself. 

We shall therefore go chiefly to philosophy. Not that the 
great systems will impress us much: it is a lamentable fact 
that no system of philosophy has ever gathered together two 
philosophers in agreement. But we shall try and see what 
form' of the divine hunger has inspired each philosopher. 
Behind his intellectual complications, each thinker hides 
some desire or other. We shall rapidly ask each one of the great 
ones what he thinks of God and the soul. 
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I. THE NEW spirit: SCIENCE 

A new principle had been growing in the west, half 
guessed at by the Arabs, tentatively brought forward by a 
line of Englishmen chiefly, during the Middle Ages: the idea 
that before believing anything it was necessary to go and see, 
in the facts of experience, whether this thing was so or not. 
It will no longer suffice, as it had sufficed the Greeks and the 
schoolmen, that an idea should be logically justified. Logic 
does not prevail against fact. And fact is fact observable 
through the senses. 

In this principle lies a most destructive danger for any 
kind of dogma. 

Francis Bacon has the glory of the first clear enunciation 
of the principles of the new science. The legend that Galileo 
said pur si muove’, sotto voce, when the Church said that 
the earth did not move, is a fitting opening to a new period in 
the history of religion: it was an appeal from dogma to experi- 
ence. 

The religions soon gave up their antiquated cosmologies. 
The fact that the earth is going round the sun did not in the 
end mean anything to the Church. When the Church said 
that Christ was the Son of God, no one could go and see. 
But this did not last. The scientific spirit started textual 
criticism: it could not go and see whether Christ was or was 
not the Son of God, but it did go and find out what the 
companions of Christ thought about that; what Jesus himself 
thought about it. And Jesus cannot have been the Son of 
God without knowing it: that is against dogma. Thus history 
will attack and destroy dogma. 

This began already in the seventeenth century. 

Richard Simon, in his Histoire critique du Vieux Testament 
(1678), looks upon the books of the Old Testament as upon 
literary works composed by men. Spinoza, in his Tractatus 
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theologico politicus (1670) calls attention to the numerous 
contradictions revealed by a close study of the texts. This 
same Spinoza declared that the sentence ‘God has taken on 
human nature’ is comparable to that other sentence: ‘The 
circle has taken on the nature of the square.’ 

2. REFORMATION IN GREAT BRITAIN 

Henry VIII had defied the pope, married Anne Boleyn 
and confiscated the monks’ property. But he worried little 
about dogma. His daughter Elizabeth, in 1562, had 39 
articles drawn up, to be the statute of the Anglican Church. 
There is little of interest in them: trans-substantiation was 
rejected, as Calvin had rejected it, but predestination was not 
recognized, in spite of Calvin. 

But Calvin came into his own in Scotland, with John Knox 
and the Presbyterians. The doctrine came into England and 
produced the Puritan type, which the English of Shakespeare’s 
time held in horror and derision, at least according to Ben 
Jonson. 

Simultaneously, however, Hermanns (in Latin Arminius), 
in 1603, at Leyden, repudiated the idea of predestination. 
His ideas were looked upon favourably in England, and even 
when the Presbyterians conquered England, a great number 
of Englishmen remained Arminians. Protestantism grows 
more and more Arminian as the centuries go by. 

Cromwell’s dictatorship was the great period of the 
English sects: they are counted by the dozen. The Baptists 
had begun among the English community of Amsterdam in 
i6it; in 1644, at a London Convention they drew up their 
52 Articles. But the Socinians, who did not believe in Christ, 
and the Arminians came into the Baptist fold at once, and 
the founder of the sect, John Smyth, was excommunicated 
by his own disciples for denying the heredity of original sin. 
In 1638, Roger Williams brought the sect to America. 
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Fox organized the Children of Light in 1648. Christ 
comes down into any one of them, which makes them quake: 
their enemies called them Quakers, they called themselves 
the Friends. They denied the essential wickedness of man 
and rejected sacraments. One of their leaders, William Penn, 
founded, in 1682, a colony that was to become Pennsylvania. 

From the beginning of the century, traces of a Christian 
materialism similar to that of Robert Grosseteste are found in 
Fludd (1617). A sect of Mortalists developed these ideas, 
denied the existence of souls and proclaimed a belief in the 
resurrection of the body. The sect still exists under the name 
of Christadelphians. Milton was a mortalist, and the doctrine 
instils Paradise Lost. Milton is heir to the old English tradition 
of Grosseteste as well as to the Jewish Cabala, in his theories 
on Light and Food. 

Hail, holy Light! offspring of heaven first-born, 

Or of the Eternal co-eternal beam. 

May I express thee unblamed? since God is light. 

And never but in unapproached light 
Dwelt from eternity, dwelt then in thee. 

Bright effluence of bright essence increate. 

Or hearest thou rather, pure ethereal stream. 

Whose fountain who shall tell? Before the sun. 

Before the heavens thou wert, and at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle, didst invest 
The rising world of waters dark and deep. 

Won from the void and formless infinite. 

Paradise Lost, iii. 

From light, the first divine matter, all beings are made, for it is 
Endued with various forms, various degrees 
Of substance, and, in things that live, of life; 

But more refined, more spirituous, and pure. 

As nearer to him placed, or nearer tending 
Each in their several active spheres assigned. 

Till body up to spirit work, in bounds 
Proportioned to each kind. Paradise Lost, v 
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The Anglicans remained equally far from excess on any 
side, and in the end built up a very reasonable form of 
Christianity. They were really the first to spread the idea 
of toleration in the seventeenth century, and some of them 
were consequently called Latitudinarians. 

3. MODERN PHILOSOPHY 

Sozzini, an Italian refugee to Poland about 1 580, expressed 
the tendencies that the modern mind was to follow as regards 
Christianity. He suppressed the whole of dogma, keeping 
only the idea of the existence of God. Christ was no longer 
the Son of God; the Trinity was an absurdity; the Redemption 
an invention, and the Sacraments foolery. The Socinians 
were soon found everywhere in Europe. 

The seventeenth century was a period of reaction against 
the exuberant spirit of the Renaissance. The French philo- 
sophical school, with Descartes and Malebranche, tried to 
hold the traditional positions of Catholicism. But Spinoza 
and Leibnitz were already convinced that this was impossible. 
Berkeley was to be the last great mind that attempted to 
save a fairly complete Christian system. 

The eighteenth century rejected the attempts at concilia- 
tion. From Locke and Bayle onwards to Hume and Helvetius, 
criticism of religion becomes more and more violent. 

Then, with German philosophy, from Kant to Hegel, 
Protestantism tried to save at least the essentials of the 
Christian scheme; the ethics and the general spiritualistic 
frame. But they failed even as the French had failed. The 
middle of the nineteenth century brought the end of all 
metaphysical systems. 

The orthodox rejoiced. But the failure was theirs: 
philosophy had attempted in vain, during three centuries, 
to give a metaphysical meaning to Christianity. The modem 
mind, growing in the scientific methods of training, had found 
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nothing at the bottom of the crucible in which it had put its 
religion. 

The religious mind, no longer secure in any orthodox 
system, went wild. Occultism, which flourished in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, is a sort of desperate 
attempt on the part of religion to save itself, outside all 
orthodoxies or philosophies. Blake, Victor Hugo and 
Madame Blavatsky bear witness to this state of mind, also 
evident in many sects. 

A lull follows the collapse of German philosophy. The 
natural sciences and the theories of evolution, and on the 
other hand historical criticism, occupy the minds of the 
learned. Then philosophy begins anew, with a new French 
school, in Boutroux, Bergson and Hamelin. 

4. THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY'. FRENCH 
PHILOSOPHY* 

Descartes (1650) makes the demonstration of the existence 
of God the basis of philosophy. He constructs this demon- 
stration in three stages; 

1. doubt brought to bear upon every idea; 

2. the certainty of the proposition: I think, therefore 
I am; 

3. the presence in the mind of the idea of perfection, 
which is baseless in experience and can come only from 
God. 

The first condition of knowledge is therefore a certain 
knowledge of God: God’s veracity is our only guarantee that 
our senses do not deceive us. 

From this, Descartes reached a sort of Dualism; two worlds 
co-exist; the world of thought, the world of space. 

Malebranche (1715) brought many ingenious ideas to the 

^ Emile Brehier's admirable Histoire de la Philosophies Paris, 1930, is easily the best 
and clearest account of the evolution of thought, from the Greeks to the present day. 
The date I mention after each name is the date of the philosopher’s death. 
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service of Christianity. But Christianity could have no further 
use for them. Bossuet wrote on the first page of Malebranche’s 
book La Recherche de la Veriti: pulchra, nova, falsa. 

Malebranche holds that everything takes place in God: 
beings and circumstances are only occasional causes. For 
instance, even if there had been no Fall, God would have 
come as Jesus Christ: the Incarnation was part of an eternal 
plan to make the world worthy of God. 

A great French mystical movement, beginning with 
Frangois de Sales and culminating in Berulle, coincides with 
the full development of French Catholic philosophy.’ 

The Jansenists were a great trouble: they were accused of 
believing in predestination; they denied the charge with 
energy, insisting, however, on the fact that without divine 
grace, man is of little value. They were condemned chiefly 
for political reasons. Much ado about very little. 

5. SPINOZA 

Spinoza is a unique case. A Jew, he was driven out of 
Judaism and Jewry: he has no religion to defend. But he 
fell in love with mathematics, and his excessive passion 
blinds his critical spirit. He expounds the most doubtful 
ideas in the form of theorems. His intuitions are frequently 
admirable; his demonstrations are unintentionally humorous. 
However, he is one of the greatest of all thinkers. His Ethics 
were published in 1677. 

His God also comprehends all things: Cartesian space as 
well as Cartesian thought. But God is not a Creator: he is 
an eternal cause working according to laws: he is Nature. 
Man is subject to these laws, body and soul: liberty, good 
and evil, are only illusions. The sage is calm, because he 
knows: knowledge is life eternal, accessible here and now. 
Life after death is only an empty dream. 

^ Cf. Henri Bremond, Htstoire litteraire du sentiment religieux en France. 
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This sounds somewhat like something out of India. But 
Spinoza is not a Hindu: he is not a pessimist: he is calm. 

6. THE GERMANS IN THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY 

Boehme (1624) is a culminating point of the Cabala and 
occultism generally. For him. Evil is a part of God: God is 
Wrath and Love; Eternal Nothingness and the Living God. 
His Prime Motive is the desire of Consciousness. These ideas 
permeate German thinking, from Reuchlin to Hegel. 

Leibnitz (1716) is a spring of ingenious theories, and stands 
in relation to Protestantism as Malebranche to Catholicism. 
His theory of predestination runs thus: God has eternally 
arranged everything that every soul is to do, and has made 
all these activities fit in with each other as a man might time 
clocks to run concurrently. Each soul is perfectly isolated, 
but for God. The monad has no windows. The world is the 
best of all possible worlds, since God, in his pre-established 
harmony, has chosen the best possible arrangement. 

Voltaire made fun of Leibnitz in Candide: his fun is not 
quite fair. But Voltaire also said of Leibnitz: ‘He knew of 
metaphysics what men have known in all times: that is to 
say, very little.’ 

7. THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

Locke (1704) and Bayle (1702) start the eighteenth century. 
Bayle is one of the greatest critics of religion. He worked out 
the historical fact that no proof of God’s existence is or can 
be universally accepted, and that our ideas are conditioned by 
the natural and social surroundings in which we live. Tolera- 
tion is the solution. 

Locke also fights for toleration. He proves the existence of 
God by the presence of thought in man; since thought is 
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neither necessary, nor explainable without some superior 
source of thought. Voltaire later popularized this theory. 
But material causes also play a very important part with 
Locke, and he is one of the forerunners of materialism. 

Berkeley (1753) makes a synthesis of Descartes, Male- 
branche, Leibnitz and Locke. There is no reality but sensa- 
tions within the mind. Sensations are produced by God, who 
organizes them so as to make us understand the world of 
souls. The souls and God; such is the world. Berkeley is a 
most subtle and satisfying thinker, and a great writer. His 
is the last great attempt to make philosophy save orthodoxy. 

Hume (1776) pushed all these lines of thought to their 
logical conclusion: the mind is nothing but a bundle of 
sensations, which have no value outside the mind. Scepticism 
is complete: God, the soul, the world, are only concepts of 
the intellect. 

Condillac (1780) holds that sensations all come to the 
mind from the variations of the outside world, and produce 
all our ideas. 

Materialism is formed by La Mettrie (1751), d’Holbach 
(1789) and Helvetius (1771): man is made into a mere 
mechanical machine working within the natural laws of the 
material universe. 

Diderot (1784) attempted to react against this, and to 
effect a ‘demathematization of the laws of nature’. Life is 
fluid. This is probably one of the most fruitful intuitions of 
the eighteenth century, and sounds to-day astonishingly 
modern. Literature, for once, had beaten philosophy at the 
philosophical game. 

Voltaire (1778) was a great critic of religion. He is 
accounted to be superficial by people who do not read him. 
In fact, he is a very keen general scholar as well as a man of 
deep common sense. He holds on to deism, based on the 
organization of nature, and refuses to admit the Fall. 

Rousseau (1778) gave full expression to a powerful idea: 
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God is proved not by intellectual argument, but by our 
feelings. The mind is only a superficial thing. This meets 
Hume from the other side. At the end of the eighteenth 
century, reason had lost its supremacy. 

Meanwhile Astruc (1776), a French doctor, proved that 
Genesis was not a homogeneous work: he roughly separated 
the Yahvist texts from the Elohist texts. This was the first 
great step taken in the scientific explanation of the Bible. 

8. OCCULTISM IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 

The revolt against reason did not avail orthodoxy: on the 
contrary, orthodoxy had nearly always relied on reason. 
Occultism flourished. 

Swedenborg (1772) is an inferior kind of Boehme, but had 
much wider success; churches were founded on his teaching. 

In France, Pasqualis (1779) and Saint-Martin (1803) 
popularized in polite society a very watery form of occultism. 
The great occultist genius of the century was William Blake 
(1757-1827). In his Marriage of Heaven and Hell (1790) he 
gave expression to the revolt against Reason and Morality. 
Instinct and Imagination are Blake’s gods: external as well 
as internal gods, they create Nature as well as Man. His 
epics. The Four ^oas, Jerusalem, Milton (1804) contain a 
mixture of neo-platonism, the Cabala, and Indian ideas or 
mythology. Blake’s power is more in detail work or separate 
ideas: his general conceptions, once understood, are not very 
original. But his form is at times most obscure; at times, also, 
it is magnificent. 

9. THE GREAT GERMAN PHILOSOPHERS 

Kant (1804) is the culminating point of eighteenth-century 
criticism, and the starting point of the nineteenth century. 
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He destroys all the previous proofs of the existence of 
God by showing that the mind can prove either side in each 
argument on the great religious questions. The concepts of 
God, soul, free-will, world, are purely intellectual products, 
of no objective value. The real, or noumenal, world escapes 
us. 

But the inner life enables us to go beyond this negative 
result. The existence in the soul of spontaneous moral 
judgments, the life of our conscience, prove the freedom of 
man, the existence of God, the immortality of the soul. 
Practical Reason brings certainty where Pure Reason had failed. 

Metaphysics had once again been driven out. Metaphysics 
once again came back. 

Fichte (1814) is chiefly a Protestant theologian who tries 
to save what he considers essential by giving up huge parts 
of his religion. So he was charged with atheism. 

Schelling (1854) is typical of a long period of useless 
argument, in which German philosophy floundered. 
Schelling ended, after several successive and contradictory 
systems, by postulating an Ur grand, an incomprehensible 
element, at the basis of things. Much trouble had been taken 
for a very small result. 

Hegel (1831) the greatest, which means the most intricate 
of German philosophers, did not give up in that way. He 
holds that Being is Reason, which is the Absolute. 

Nature is only unconscious Reason. 

The absolute develops nature by a logical process: Unity 
brings about opposition to Unity, then a synthesis is effected. 
The mind works from thesis, through antithesis, to synthesis. 
God is Idea, potential Reality, and achieves consciousness 
through the evolution of the world. 

The end is that it is impossible to say whether there is, 
or is not, a God, a soul, a world. The greatest of all 
philosophers is the most ineffectual: which was historically 
proved by the fact that his disciples immediately split into 
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many camps and fought on the interpretation of every single 
one of Hegel’s notions. The right wing simply went back to 
religion; the left wing went over to scientific materialism. 
Both wings, and the centre, claim to represent Hegel’s real 
opinions. 

Schopenhauer (i860) rose in protest against the whole 
movement. He came forward as the enemy of philosophers. 
But all he actually achieved was a mixture of Kant and 
Hindu philosophy. Will is the unconscious and immortal 
substance of things. Intellect is the instrument of will and is 
a conscious and perishable phenomenon. An essential 
misunderstanding separates Will from Intellect; therefore 
man’s life is a misery. Suicide is no remedy, since it destroys 
only Intellect, not Will. Very literary, but not very helpful. 

Nietzsche (who went mad, accidentally perhaps, in 1889) 
went on fighting the philosophers. He is chiefly a very great 
writer. He went back to the ideal of Eternal Return and 
brought out the ideal of the Superman: a very vague phan- 
tom. He is a great enemy of Christianity and of morality, 
and tries, in vain, to formulate a new system of ethics. 

The real conqueror of the German philosophers is Lotze 
(1881). He is one of them only better. He is a most ingenious 
critic, and brings into daylight the many errors of logic 
committed by Kant, Fichte, Hegel: not one of them could 
argue logically. Lotze’s Logic proves that it is impossible to 
argue logically. Things being thus settled, Lotze concludes 
that the best thing is to trust God, and have faith. German 
philosophy also had gone bankrupt. 

10. SCIENTIFIC MATERIALISM 

Biichner, in 1855, proclaimed the materialistic Gospel, of 
which Haeckel, in 1899, was to write the Book of Revelation, 
in his Riddles of the Universe. Darwin published his Origin of 
Species by Natural Selection in 1859. 
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For a time, it was thought that the world could be explained 
by starting from bare elementary forces. But the materialists 
never managed to explain how life, then feeling, then thought, 
had appeared in a world of physical and chemical entities. 
And in the end science itself destroyed the conception of 
matter, which created a rather awkward situation for the 
materialistic school of philosophy. 

Herbert Spencer (1903) tried to build a system on the 
idea of evolution. But each one of his ideas in turn was 
destroyed as science progressed. He stands as a monument 
to the treachery of Science, which always lets down the 
philosophers who trust her. 


II. HISTORICAL CRITICISM 

During the nineteenth century, the Germans were the 
great masters of historical criticism. After the French name 
of Astruc, all the names of the great discoverers in that field 
are German. 

Eichhorn, in 1729, brought philology to reinforce Astruc’s 
position. In 1805, De Wette proved that Deuteronomy is a 
separate book. In 1822, Bleek connected Joshua' with the 
Pentateuch, thus made into an Hexateuch. Hitzig, in 1833, 
and Dillmann, in 1890, disentangled the three Isaiahs. 
Hupfeld in 1853, working on an idea of Ilgen’s (1798), 
showed that there must have been two Elohists, one of which 
was very close to the Yahvist, and the other of which was 
named P. (Priestercodex). Many other critics joined in the 
tidying of the Old Testament, which stands more or less 
as follows: 

transmitted from 850 or 800 b.c.: Y., the Yahvist; 
put together about 750: E (formerly the second 
Elohist) ; 

about 700: a fusion of Y and E, often not to be separated; 
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about 620: promulgation of Deuteronomy, D (formerly 
the first Elohist) ; 

about 445: P, in Leviticus and many interpolations 
throughout. 

The details vary considerably from one critic to another 
and are often hypothetical. But the general scheme is accepted 
by all scientific critics. 

Paulus (1828) and Strauss (1833) dealt similarly with the 
New Testament. Welhausen, Harnack, Bousset, and the 
Frenchman Loisy, are among the best known of their 
successors. 

Protestantism tried to adapt itself to this new knowledge: 
it called itself Liberal Protestantism, and took on a spirit of 
toleration hitherto very rare except in the Anglican Church. 

12. POPULAR PROTESTANTISM 

In the Anglo-Saxon countries, great popular movements 
developed. The most important is Methodism, which is 
very strong in Great Britain, and dominates large parts of 
the United States. It was founded by Wesley and Whitefield 
between 1730 and 1735 and was at first a devotional move- 
ment within the Church of England. It gradually formed 
itself into a new Church, but has little originality in theology. 

America was fruitful in sects. They were, and are still, 
violent, but not original; they are frequently mixed up in 
affaires de mceurs or financial swindles; and are mostly 
extremely intolerant. 

Joseph Smith discovered, in 1830, a packet of leaves of 
gold on which a new Bible was inscribed. So he founded the 
Mormon religion: its chief originality was in polygamy. But 
the law and the police of the United States won after a very 
long fight. The Mormons to-day are no longer polygamous. 

Mary Baker-Eddy founded Christian Science in 1866 and 
published her chief book. Science and Health, in 1875. Christ, 
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it now appeared, had been a great scientist, who discovered 
the non-existence of matter, and consequently the non- 
existence of illness. Think straight, and illness disappears. 
But the police sometimes appear. In England, the Salvation 
Army has succeeded in giving to evangelical popular move- 
ments a form which is both powerful and respectable. 

But, on the whole, Protestantism has lived up to Bossuet’s 
prophecy in his Histoire des Variations des Eglises Protestantes. 
One cannot but feel that an enlightened policy on the part 
of the Roman authorities would gather within the Roman 
fold everything which is of value in Protestantism. 


13. NEO-CATHOLICISM 

The possibility of such a policy had perhaps been created 
by the Catholic modernist movement, but was ruthlessly 
crushed. Cardinal Newman, in his Grammar of Assent (1870), 
gave an acceptable basis to a liberal Catholicism: his doctrine 
that Revelation varied from century to century according to 
men’s mental and spiritual capacity left the door open to 
reason and science. 

The modernist movement developed chiefly in England 
and in France. But Rome repeatedly condemned it, and 
excommunicated modern science. Loisy, the most distin- 
guished scholar of France in textual criticism, left the Church 
in 1908. 

Meanwhile, the Church had added two dogmas to its list: 
the, dogma of the Immaculate Conception, in 1854, which 
exempts the Virgin from original sin from her conception in 
her mother’s womb; and the dogma of Papal Infallibility 
in matters of Faith (1870). 

Also a popular Catholicism comparable to any popular 
movement in America grew riotously round the cults of St. 
Bernadette of Lourdes, and of St. Teresa of Lisieux. 
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An attempt to rationalize Catholicism by a return to St. 
Thomas Aquinas was made by Mercier (1851-1926), Maritain 
(b. 1882) and Gilson (b. 1884). But Thomas Aquinas 
was not found satisfactory in the fourteenth century: 
he is not likely to conquer the twentieth. The Catholic 
Church is in a position to which no issue can at present be 
foreseen. 


14. OCCULTIST PANTHEISM 

Saint-Martin and Swedenborg had worthy successors in 
France, in Fabre d’Olivet (1825) and Eliphas Levi (1875). 
But the two great events in nineteenth century occultism were 
a systematic presentation by Madame Blavatsky and a 
poetical transposition by Victor Hugo. 

Helen Blavatsky published The Secret Doctrine in 1888, in 
London. She is the founder of Theosophy. Theosophy is a 
synthesis of the various systems of occultism we have 
mentioned, chiefly the Cabala — and of Buddhism.* None 
of the ideas of theosophy is new. But style and imagination 
make The Secret Doctrine a remarkable work. The history of 
the human race is perhaps the most original part of the 
system. It is a mixture of Hindu legends, cabalistic myths, 
geological data and classical traditions, which works up 
into a fascinating historical novel on a cosmic scale. The 
Earth was first inhabited by hyperborean races, which were 
not sexed, and were made of a vaporous substance; then came 
the Lemurians, races in which each individual had two sexes, 
and who lived in a continent now destroyed, but of which 
Australia was a part — which explains many queer things in 
Australia; then came the Atlants, in whom the sexes were at 
last separate, but whose country is now under the Atlantic; 

^ Cf. A. T. Barker, Mahatma Letters (London, 1923). The letters may have been 
faked. 
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and then our own race came: the fourth of seven. Three 
more are yet to come. There are seven races, seven bodies to 
each man, seven astronomical cycles, etc., in the true Indian 
manner. Immortality is a series of reincarnations which bring 
each soul seven times through each race of each cycle, and 
so on. But the whole process is not unpleasant, and the 
general tone is vigorously optimistic. 

Victor Hugo was, like Blake, a mythological genius of the 
first order. After 1853, he looked upon himself as the founder 
of the last religion of mankind, and was in touch, through 
table-rapping, with Jesus, Moses, Shakespeare and many 
others. Hugo’s great creation is a new theory of Re- 
incarnation, expounded in Ce que dit la Bouche d' Ombre (1854) 
and present in La Fin de Satan and Dieu, two posthumous 
poems now little understood, but which rank among the 
great epics of the world. All beings know God, except man. 
For, if man knew God, he would no longer be a free agent, 
and God needs man’s work as a free agent for some mysterious 
purpose. When man dies, his karma makes him fall, in the 
scale of beings, into an animal, or a plant, or a stone. In this 
state, he has to go on committing his crimes: for instance, 
if he is a tiger, he has to kill; but now he sees God, he knows 
that God sees him and he lives in a condition of terrible 
moral torture. Every object, stone, plant, animal, contains 
a tortured soul which is in torment under the eye of God. 
Then the soul becomes human again, loses its knowledge of 
God and its remembrance of its sufferings, but keeps an 
instinct for the good — and this instinct will be strengthened 
by the necessary number of reincarnations, until the purified 
soul will at last join God, and keep its own triumphant 
individuality, though in strict conjunction with God, through 
eternity. 

It may be considered that the publication of The Secret 
Doctrine in 1888 and of the French and English translations of 
the Zohar (191 1 and 1931) bring occultism to an end: there is 
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no secret doctrine now except for the illiterate. Hugo was the 
last dreamer to be initiated by a Jew into secrets as yet not in 
print.* 

15. THE NEW philosophy: THE FRENCH 
IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Metaphysics were not dead. After a long sleep, the old 
science awoke, and again began to look longingly and mis- 
trustingly at the new science. Boutroux, with his idea of the 
contingency of the laws of nature, gave metaphysics a new 
opening. Bergson, after finally wrecking materiaUsm (as is 
generally supposed) came to conceive the possibility of the 
immortality of the soul and of the existence of God. {Les 
deux sources de la morale et de la religion, 1932.) In 1907, a pure 
rationalist, Hamelin, in his Essai sur les elements principaux de 
la representation, once again demonstrated logically the 
existence of God. 

This new development of metaphysics is different from 
nineteenth-century philosophy: the preoccupation of com- 
bating or attacking religion of any kind is now absent. For 
the first time since the end of Greek philosophy, thinkers now 
tackle the philosophical problems without any presupposi- 
tions. A first-rate philosopher like the German Husserl, for 
instance, does not even consider religious problems at all. 

The human mind is at last free to think as it lists. It has 
rid itself of conscious preconceived ideas. And on the other 
hand its own tmconscious prejudices are now also fairly well 
known and can be discounted. A new era ought to begin. 


^ Cf. D. Saurat, La religion de Victor Hugo (Paris, 1929) on Hugo and the Cabalist 
Alexandre Weill. 
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We have followed through history the general evolution of 
two great human desires. The first, the desire of immortality — 
which is sometimes the fear of immortality, in others, or in 
oneself — seems the more ancient and the more permanent of 
the two. Yet, in the course of moral and intellectual evolu- 
tion, it ceases perhaps more easily than the second: the desire 
that there should be a God, that the universe should be one, 
co-ordinated, reasonable and good. 

Mankind reaches fairly often — though only through a few 
minds — the idea that the survival of one’s own self is not so 
very desirable. It then generally transfers into some con- 
ception of a God whatever part of its own spiritual life it 
desires to keep; and mostly also some supposedly precious 
fragment of that self which as a whole is condemned. So 
even then God remains an instrument of the survival of the 
self, of a purified and disguised self, identified with God at the 
price of the most drastic sacrifices. 

Still, in spite of this last shift, the idea of survival is 
abandoned before the idea of God. 

What conclusions are we to draw from this rapid survey of 
religions? 

First, the beliefs of the savages or of the earlier civilized 
nations are but of little use for the explanation of religion. 
They stand in need of explanation more than they give 
explanation; although on some special points, like theophagy, 
they do bring helpful elements. 

Then, we can do nothing with Oriental religions. The more 
the East will become civilized, the more it will rid itself of 
religions which are merely weighing on it, which contradict 
its own natural impulses by negating life, and are opposed to 
the present trend of civilization. There are probably 
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unlimited intellectual resources in the East, but they will 
have to be liberated from their ancient burdens; otherwise 
they will remain sterile. To begin with. Eastern religions are 
false: they are based on false cosmology, false history, false 
anatomy; the idea that there are 727,210,210 vessels in the 
body will have to be given up, and all that it implies. Orientals 
have shown admirable powers of resistance to their destruc- 
tive religions. From the masses which have not been con- 
taminated may come creative minds. 

In the west, Roman Catholicism is the only religion which 
remains really strong. The arguments given against Oriental 
religions also apply to it, but to a much lesser degree. Catho- 
licism is an Oriental religion which has for centuries been 
corrected by western minds. It has adapted itself to so many 
changes that it may yet adapt itself further. Besides, religion 
may be a little behind the times and have a useful function, 
if only as a brake on a downhill slope; it also represents 
instincts which are sometimes vital, though not well under- 
stood: suppressed, they sometimes bring calamities. Thus, in 
medicine, the ablation of certain organs supposedly useless or 
even pernicious may have regrettable consequences. 

Catholicism ought to understand — and may, in time — 
that the study of complete reality (as far as we may get to it) 
can never be bad for religion. The religious problem is not 
properly set until as much reality as possible is known. Here, 
the Church of England, which is really a liberal interpre- 
tation of Catholicism, might well lead the way. 

Opposed to the Catholics, are the materialists. But recent 
science has deprived them of their basis, matter. Besides, it 
is now realized that materialists are not really atheists: they 
have a God which they call Matter, but a God who is a 
minus habens, blind, deaf and unconscious, and who yet has 
to do the work for which even the best-equipped among the 
Gods were found ineffectual. 

The idea of God came to mankind as much from fear as 
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from hope. Then, with the Persians and the Jews, it grew 
purer and was connected with moral ideas — as yet narrowly 
interpreted. With the Greeks, and later with Christianity 
and Islam, the idea of a Universal God arose. But it was 
encumbered with the old myths: devils, angels, saints resisted 
the liberal mind; and also apples, deluges, atonements were 
in the way. Only in the eighteenth century do men reach a 
reasonable conception of God; and even then it is only an 
external God. The immense work of German philosophy, 
although wasted in the mass and in its detail, yet brought 
about a more immanent and internal conception of God. 

A modern conception of God was only possible after Des- 
cartes and after Hegel; and it was only with Hamelin and 
Bergson that the idea of personality was again legitimately 
connected with God. 

Proust has pointed out that we err as often through exces- 
sive fear of being influenced by our own interest as through 
the tendency to believe what we desire. Mankind often refuses 
to believe in God because it seems too good to be true. 

The historian has to record the fact that the desire of God, 
down the course of the centuries known to us, has adapted 
itself to the needs of a more and more critical spirit. This 
seems to prove that the desire of God is essential to the human 
heart and that the intellect will always make shift to construct 
a God more or less logic-proof. History cannot foresee the 
end of religion: on its findings it can only foresee a continued 
evolution of the idea of God. 

Moral and metaphysical ideas have killed the ancient 
Gods one by one; but the idea of God remains: it is the idea of 
the coherence of the world, without which thought is im- 
possible. One cannot escape the idea of God: one escapes 
only this or that form of it. 

The best minds of our time, such as Hamelin, Bergson, 
Henri Poincare, Proust, in France, Jeans, Eddington 
and Whitehead in England, in spite of variations ranging 
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from nought to the infinite, have not given up the idea 
of God, although this or that thinker may prefer not to use 
the name God. 

Flowers, and even trees, are still growing on the ruins of 
religions and philosophies. That is all that the historian 
can tell, on reaching the verge of the present. He cannot 
but see, besides, that, in the human soul, round the ruins 
and the flowers and the trees, there is the menace of the 
desert. 
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